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ITH this number Harper’s Bazar comes to its readers in its 

new, enlarged, and improved form. It is pecutiarly fitting 

that it should come thus at the Christmas season, when pleasant 

: surprises for friends are in order. We 

offer our friends the new Bazar with 

entire contidence. We believe they will 

like it. We believe they will appreci- 

ate the great increase of material it 

coutains, end the fact that its standard is even higher than in the 

past. We hope they will be imterested not only in the changes 
that have been made, but in our reasons for making them. 

It was impossible to enlarge the Bazar in its recent form; it 
had reached its limit of pages. Yet it had to be even larger, even 
better, to meet the present remarkable broadening out of the in- 
terests and ambitions of American women. Many women may not 
care to vote, but most women wish to keep step with the splendid 
forward movement of the times. Ha arprer’s Bazar is wholly in sym- 
pathy with this spirit. It is generally conceded that the Bazar, 
more than any other periodieal, represents progress in every de- 
partment of woman’s interest, in the home and outside of it. 

It is not necessary to repeat here what Harper’s Bazar has done 
in the past. Its record answers that question. In future, as here- 
tofore, it will stand for culture, for good taste, for rational economy, 
for sane idealism, for practical helpfulness. and for public recog- 
nition of the fact that to-day the successful periodical for women 
must be edited up to them, not down to them. 

The Bazar has always been edited upward. Tn eontinuing and 
developing this policy it will have the assistance of the world’s 
most able men and women. It will cover the “ woman movement ” 
of to-day on both sides of the Atlantic; it will keep in close touch 
with the leaders. But it will not for one moment neglect the 
broad interests of the home, and everything pertaining to the home. 

A}l its best features and all its popular departments will be re- 
tained. It will be better every month—better next month than this 
month, better in February than in January—better, and still better, 
until we have worked ont at least an approach to that ideal magazine 
for women which both women and the times demand. 
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“TIE coming of Christmas means to a thousand small boys and 

girls the first real struggle with the first real problem of life 
—Is there a Santa Claus? They puzzle ever it. by, themselves; they 
discuss it in groups, with greater or 
less temerity, according to the number 
of their years; they mention it to us, 
their elders, but not with too much 
eonfidence. Already the mischief is 
working in their souls and they doubt us a bit; they ha!f suspect 
we are bent on deceiving them. 

Alas for the little ones whose mother is so misguided in her con- 
ception of Truth that she feels bound to fix the babies in unbelief, 
and tell them solemnly, “ No, my dears, there is no Santa Claus”! 

Suppose on a Christmas morning we call a congress of the ba- 
bies of Christendom and see whether or not there is a Santa Claus. 
Here they come, from Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Germany, Eng- 
land, France. Ilow glad they are, how beautiful, and how noisy— 
their arms full of gifts, their eyes full of love!. And what are they 
all saving? Whose name is on every-tongue? It -is Santa Claus, 
Kriss Kringle, Father Christmas, le petit Jésu—one name declared 
in various tongues, the bountiful giver of the good things with 
which they all are laden. There you have universal testimony prov- 
ing there is a Santa Claus. There, also, you have an explanation 
to dispel the doubt of baby skepties. 

The difficulty is in the name. The American child writes his 
letter to Santa Claus, hangs up his stocking on Christmas Eve, 
and, behold! next morning he finds his letter has been received and 
answered. The English child addresses his letter to Father Christ- 
mas, and, no less certain and wonderful, the answer to his letter 
comes. The French child writes his letter to the “good little 
Jesus,” places his wooden shoes before the chimney, and (always the 
same blessed, sweet mystery working in the same happy way) his 
wants and his shoes are filled. 

Of course there is a Santa Claus, dear, doubting voung America. 
Your parents or your nurse might have sueceeded in deceiving you 
the past five or six years, but do you suppose God would let millions 
and_ millions of boys and girls all over the world be deceived year 
jn and year out for nearly two thousand years? Certainly not. 
Then, sinee such numbers of children all over the world have been 
made happy by Santa Claus all these many years, any child who 
can put two and two together must perceive that there is a Santa 
Claus. As to his coming down the chimney, can you prove that he 
not? And if he does not, you can be sure of this—he 
accomplishes an even tighter squeeze. Ile comes down into all sizes 
and kinds of hearts, and makes them do all sorts of charming things, 
until some persons are a wonder to themselves, beholding how good 
and generous they become at Christmas time. 
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NE often wonders, in the rush of the Christmas season, what the 

relation may be between the Christmas spirit and the spirit 
of Christ. It is only necessary to reflect a moment to see wherein 
the likeness lies. All the Christmas 
activity is, in some guise or other, ac- 
tivity for No one buys for 
himself. No one is heaping up parcels, 
or planning 





Concerning the 


— others, 
Christmas Spirit 











surprises, or arranging 
For once in the year, at least, each lays 


toward others, 


joys for his own delight. 
aside his own affairs and turns his whole thought 
And is it not, after all, quite amazing the pleasure that is derived 
from it ¢ ‘ 

We are very blind moles of mortals, stumbling on with our tiny 
berrowed torches of truth, but never really quite brave enough to 
face the blaze of the full sun’s glare that Christ turns upon us. 
Ile unfalteringly laid before us the whole secret of life and _ bliss. 
IIe that would find his life must lose it. And that 
We are happy and well as our life 


is because no 
life be longs to one person only. 
expands, as it spreads over family and friends and interests and 
pursuits and activities and sympathies; and we are miserable and 
sick just in_as far as we try to confine life to our own interests, 
to a narrow circle, a class, a seet, a tribe, even a nation. 

Shelley says-perfect man sha!l be ‘ 
nationless.” ITle.does not mean that patriotism is a vice, or that it 
is a good thing to be bereft of kinsfolk and friends, but merely 
that any wilful limitation of sympathy is deadening and silly. That 
to think you prove your love to your own country by belittling 
cther countries is contracting and painful and unintelligent. Your 
country should be the whole universe, and vour sympathy and appre- 
ciation, ay. better and braver, your trust and love, ready for the 


equal, unclassed, tribeless, and 


whole world. 

Christ, indeed, stated the truth of Christianity very suceinetly, 
and since then men have gone on reiterating it in infinitely varying 
ways, always hoping one more mind would grasp the truth.  Tlap- 
piness is so letting down the barriers of the self that all life and all 
people may walk right into our sympathies and our understanding. 

Christmas means, then, letting the poor, over-anxious, wrought- 
up self go to sleep for a little. It is feeling that we are all to- 
gether in the same box of mortality, and that.there is none so great 
and none so small but that he needs. the apen.door to our sympathy 
and our good-will. 

YNICISM is always a little bit vulgar, but one eannot help 
smiling a bit at the retort of a man who, walking past a neigh- 
bor’s house and seeing a great rush of smoke, replied to his wife’s 
exclamation: “Do you any 
thing is the matter? Is anything on 
fire?’ “No; I suppose they are just 
burning up their Christmas presents.” 
When one looks in the shops and sees 
the enormous amount of trash, futile and meaningless stuff gath- 
ered together to be sold as Christmas gifts, one only wonders that 
every house does not have a bonfire the day after Christmas. 


Suppose 





What to Give 
Our Friends 











Every one, of course, has not taste, and discrimination is a rare 
quality, but a fairly good rule to make is never to give a person 
what we would not like to own ourselves. Another is to give the 
thing we really know about instead of what we think the recipient 
knows about. 

The most unsafe of gifts is a picture. 
tures worth living with and they should not be privately owned, 
but should live in great marble halls where all the good and the 
Photographie reproductions are 


There are very few pic- 


happy can go and look at them. 
sometimes pleasant, but it is necessary to know in just what lines 
the recipient's taste runs; and, all in all, it is a great deal better 
to let each person buy his own pictures to suit his own rooms and 
frames of mind. 

For a friend whose mind and inclination run to jewelry and 
automobiles, a book is the most perfect present. One can be sure 
he will never buy it himself and that his hovse will look’ vacant 
and stupid without it, and that sometime in his life, sooner or 
later, he will find himself facing a bored or vacaut or tragic mo- 
ment, when the hour stands heavily gaping at him instead of speed- 
ing by. Then there can be nothing better for him than to find at his 
elbow the Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, or the Words 
of Zarathustra, or Whitman’s Leaves of Crass. or Shakespeare's 
Sonnets. Any one of these books will grip his attention, drag him 
swiftly into a world where he himself and his bad, staring hour 
are as nothing at all in the light of the moving pageant of thought 
and vision. ’ 

Giving is quite safe when we give what we know is good. 
Let the book-collector, then, send out books, for he knows their 
value and where they ought to go; and let the jeweller give 
jewels, and the rich give of their riches, and the poor of their pov- 
erty, and the cheerful of their cheer, and the heart - broken of 
their fortitude and wisdom. 
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CHAPTER I 


HE night journey from Cologne to 
Paris! The passage of the powerful 
North Express that thunders over the 

placid, sleeping plains of Germany and 

y France, suggesting some huge insect 

drawn nearer and ever nearer to the 

city of light! What a thing of pos- 

: *8 sibilities it is, with its varying human 
freight—its stolid Teutons, its hard-headed Seandi- 
navians, its contingent of Slavs, whom expediency or 
caprice has forced to descend upon Paris across the 
sea of ice. by Stockholm and Copenhagen! What a 
thing of possibilities—of nothingness or of romance, 
according as the mind trends. Nothingness, if one 
counts the journey as mere transit, mere linking of 
experiences; but romance—romance in the very making 
—if one has an imagination to let loose. 

It was the month of January, and an unlikely and 
unlovely night for long and arduous travel. There 
were few pleasure passengers on the Express, and if 
one could have looked through the carriage windows, 
blurred with damp mist, one would have seen upon 
almost every face the look—resigned or resolute—of 
those who fare forth by necessity rather than by 
choice. In the sleeping-cars most of the berths were 
oceupied, but here and there through the length of the 
train an occasional traveller slept on the seat of his 
carriage wrapped in coats and rugs, and in the first- 
class dining-saloon a couple of sleepy waiters lurched 
to and fro in attendance upon a party of three men 
whose energy had precluded the thought of wasting 
even the night hours, and who were playing cards at 
one of the small tables. Up and down the whole over- 
heated, swaying train there was that suggestion ef 
mystery, of contrast and effect, that night travelling 
engenders, and the twinkling eyes of the electric lamps 
seemed to wink from behind their drawn hoods, as 
though they, worldly-wise and watehful, saw the in- 
dividuality—the inevitable story—behind the drowsy 
units who sat or lay or lounged unguarded beneath them. 

In one carriage, the fifth or sixth from the thunder- 
ing engine, these lights winked, and even laughed one 
to the other each time the train lurched over the points 
and the dark, shrouding hoods quivered, allowing them 
to peer curiously and sharply at the occupant of the 
compartment. 

It was the figure of a man upon which these twin- 
kling eyes flickered—of a young man—a man who 
had as yet barely passed out of the realms of boy- 
hood, for the skin on the face was clean and smooth, 
and the limbs, seen vaguely under a rough overcoat, 
had that indescribable grace, that freedom and supple 
strength, that belongs essentially to youth. 

He was sleeping, this solitary traveller, one hand 
under his head, the other instinetively guarding some- 
thing that lay deep and snug in the pocket of his coat. 
His attitude was relaxed, but not entirely abandoned 
to the solace of repose, for it seemed that even in 
sleep a something of self-consciousness clung to him 

a need for caution that lay very near to the surface 
of his drowsing senses, for once or twice he started, 
once or twice his straight black eyebrows twitched into 
a frown, once or twice his fingers tightened nervously 
upon their treasure. It seemed as though he was in- 
directly alive to the fact that, deserted though the eom- 
partment was, it yet exhaled an alien suggestion, em- 
bodied in the rugs, the coats, the hand-baggage of 
the card-playing travellers that were heaped upon 
the seat opposite. 

Yet, as he lay there, his true mental vision was 
many miles away from the warm earriage and the 
damp, peaceful country, for he was dreaming as the 
train tore along—dreaming with that odd confusion of 
time and scene that follows upon keen excitement, 
upon mental or physical stress. 

He was standing again in the outer court of a house 
in Petersburg—a grim house with a triple courtyard 
that opened upon the Nevsky Prospect. It was early 
morning and deadly cold. The whole scene was clear- 
eut and vivid: the walls of this house to which he 
was debtor for a night's shelter, the pavement of the 
yard, the gray well, and the frozen pile of firewood 
in the corner. He recognized it, lost it, and in a 
second knew himself to be in a sledge, skimming down 
the Nevsky and across the Winter Palace Square where 
the great Angel towers upon its rose-granite monu- 
ment; forward, forward he sped, along the right 
bank of the frozen Neva and over the Troitska Bridge, 
the powdered snow stinging his faee like pin points, 
as it flew up from the nails in his little horse’s shoes 
—the whiteness, the wonder of the scene thrilling him 
anew. Petersburg sharp against the morning sky! 
The massed buildings rising above the snow! The 
golden domes, the turquoise domes, the cruel point- 
ing spire of Peter and Paul’s! Then a gradual diminu- 
tion of the picture--the splendor fading and losing 
itself in a suburban narrowness that merged at length 
into his goal—the Finland station. 

Copyright, rove, by Katherine Cecil Thurston - 
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The scroll of the dream unwound; the sleeper moved, 
easing his position, shaking back a lock of dark hair 
that had fallen across his forehead. He was no longer 
rocking to the power of the North Express: he was 
standing on the platform at the end of a little train 
that puffed out of the Finland station. <A primitive. 
miniature train, white with frost and powdered with 
the .ashes of its wood fuel. The vision came and 
passed—a sketch, rather than a picture, a suggestion 
of straight tracks, wide snow plains, and the blue, 
misty blur of fir Woods. Then a shifting, a juggling 
of effects, and it was Abo the Finnish port, and he 
was embarked upon the terrifying, lonely sledge drive 
to the harbor. Ile started in his sleep, shivered and 
sighed at that remembered drive. ‘The train passed 
over new points, the hoods of the lamps swayed, the 
lights blinked and winked, and his mind swung onward 
in response to the physical jar. 

With the shattering jolt of the train Abo was ob- 
titerated, and now it was the ship, ploughing througii 
the ice-fiells as she neared Stockholm, that obsessed 
his brain; the flick of the salt sea air, the scent of 
the tar, the broken ice tearing the keel like a million 
files, and then suddenly the crucial sensation, the sen- 
sation never to be forgotten—the last tearing of ice, 
the last quiver of the vessel, as she slipped from her 
bondage into the cradle of the sea, a sentient thing 
welcoming her own element. 

The heart of the dreamer leaped again to that vast 
sensation—thut tangible passage from bondage to free- 
dom. He drew a long, sharp breath, he sat up sud- 
denly. It was over and done with—the coldness, the 
rigor, the region of ice bonds! The seft arms of the 
world were held out to him—the soft voice of the 
world lapped his ears, as the waves had lapped the 
ship's keel. 

He sat up and looked about him, at first excitedly, 
then confusedly, then a little shamefacediy, for we 
are always involuntarily ashamed at being tricked by 
onr emotions into a false conception. As-he realized 
where he was he drew his hand from his coat pocket 
and, lifting up his arms. stretched himself with an 
assumption of ease, as though he saw and recognized 
the twinkle in the electric lamps, and spontaneously 
rose to its demands. 

The train was tlying forward at unabated speed. 
Outside the raw January air was clinging in a film 
to the carriage windows; inside the dimmed light 
and the overheated air made an artificial atmosphere 
that was enervating or stimulating according to the 
traveller's gifts. To this solitary voyager, stimulation 
was evidently the eflect produced; for, try as he might 
to cheat the winking lamp-light, interest—vivid, ab- 
sorbing interest in every detail of his surroundings— 
was portrayed in his face, in the poise of his head, in 
the quickness of his glance, as he gazed round the com- 
partment, verifying the impression that he was alone. 

Yes, he was absolutely alone! Everything was as 
it had been when he settled himself to sleep on the 
departure of the three strangers. There, on the op- 
posite seat, were their rugs, their fur-lined coats and 
illustrated papers—all the impedimenta of prosperous 
travellers; and there, on the rack above them, was 
his own modest hand-bag without initials or label. 
It was in ill-keeping with its comfortable surround- 
ings, this common little bag, that might have belonged 
to some poor Russian elerk or have held the pos- 
sessions of some needy Polish student. For a* moment 
its owner's glance seanned and appraised it, then 
fell as if by suggestion to the plain rough overcoat 
that covered him, and whose replica was to be seen 
any day by the dozen in the meaner streets of Peters- 
burg and Moscow. Like the bag, it was a little 
strange, a little incongrnous in the luxurious first-class 
carriage—a little savoring of mystery. The traveller's 
pulses quickened in appreciation of the thought, his 
being lifted to the moment, for in his soul was the 
spark of adventure, in his eyes was the adventurous 
look—fearless, observant, questioning. In composition, 
in expression, and essence this boy was that free and 
fascinating creature, the born adventurer: high of 
courage, prodigal of emotion—capturer of the world’s 
loot. 

The spirit within him shone out in that moment of 
solitude. He passed his hands down the front of his 
coat, as though revelling in the coarse texture; he 
rose to his feet, and with a swinging gesture turned 
to the sheet of gray misted glass, let down the win- 
dow, and leaned out into the night. 

The scene was vague and ghostly, but to eyes ac- 
eustomed to northern whiteness it was full of sug- 
gestion, full of secrecy: to nostrils accustomed to 
keen, rarefied air there was something poignant and 
delicious in the scent of turned earth, the savor of 
grass and vegetation: He could see little or nothing 
as the train rocked and the landscape tore past, but 
the atmosphere spoke to him as it speaks to blind 
men permeating his consciousness. Here were fields 


-—traets of country—-great spaces, fructifying for the | 


spring to.come! A land of promise—of growth and 
of fulfilmént! eae 





He closed his eyes, living in the suggestion, and his 
spirit seemed to leap forward in the onrush of the 
train, to wing forth upon the darkness eager for the 
unseen. Somewhere beyond that darkness shone the 
lights of Paris; somewhere behind that veil seethed 
the whirlpool of life, where humanity. like a band of 
divers, pressed unceasingly toward the brink—poised— 
shot down into the unknown. How alluring, how 
glorious, was that swirl of foam, that seething whirl- 
pool! How fine to take the plunge—to drop with 
a clean, straight dive—to lift again, coming buoyantly 
to the surface, shaking the water from one’s eyes, 
glorying in one’s physical strength, laughing back at 
those who were still pushing toward the edge! 
Involuntarily, excitedly. the young traveller laughed 
a laugh that was caught and sea‘tered to the winds 
by the thunder of the engine: then swiftly. with an 
amazing change of attitude. his excitement dropped 
from him, a sudden immobility fell upon his face like 
a mask, and he wheeled round from the window. The 
eard-playing travellers had opened the door of the 
carriage. 

From his shadowed corner the boy eyed them; and 
they, alert from their game, slightly dazed by the 
darkness of the carriage, peered back at him, frankly 
curious. When they had left he had been a mere 
huddled figure demanding no attention: now he was 
alive and an individual. and curiosity prompted in- 
terest. 

They each in turn looked at him. and at each new 
glance his figure stiffened a little. his mask of im- 
mobility deepened, until at length. as the eldest of the 
three men came slowly down the carriage and ap- 
propriated the seat close beside him, he turned away. 
pulling up the window with an almost resentful haste. 

“Don’t do that—if you want air,” said the third 
man, pausing in the doorway and speaking in French 
easily and pleasantly. 

The boy started, surprised into aggressiveness. 

“No, I thank you,” he said. “I do not need the 
air.” 

The man smiled acquiescence, but as he stepped into 
the carriage he took another glance at the boy’s 
clothes—the common Russian clothes—and a_ slight 
look of question, a slight look of satire, crossed his 
face. He was a man who knew his world the globe 
over, and in his expression there lurked the toleration, 
the faint scepticism that such knowledge breeds. 

“As you please.” he said, settling himself comfort- 
ably in the corner by the door, while the elder of his 
companions twisted up his long limbs and lighted a 
thin black cigar, and the younger. a spruce and dapper 
Englishman, wearing an eye-glass and a small mustache, 
wrapped himself in his rugs, took a clean pocket-hand- 
kerchief from his dressing-case, and opened a large bun- 
dle of illustrated papers—French, German, and English. 

For a space the train rocked on: no one attempted to 
speak, and the Russian boy continued to stand, pre- 
tending to look through the blurred window, in reality 
wondering how he eould with least commotion pass 
down the carriage to his own vacated place. 

At last the man with the long cigar broke the 
silence in a slow. caleulating voice that betrayed his 
nationality as American. 

“We're well on time, Blake.” he said, drawing out 
his watch. 

Involuntarily the youth by the window shot a fleet- 
ing glance at the two younger men to see which would 
answer to the name. 

The student of human nature noted the fact that he 
understood English, and again the tolerant look—half 
sceptical, balf-humerous—passed over his face. “ Oh, 
it’s a good service,” he said, answering the lean man’s 
remark. 

‘I don’t know. 1 think we could do with another 
few kilometres to the hour.” The other continued to 
study his flat gold watch with the loving interest of 
one to whom time is a sacred thing. 

At this juncture the youngest of the three looked 
up.“ Marvellous sight you have, MeCutcheon, to 
sce the time by this light! Wish I had as good!” 

McCutcheon leaned forward, slowly replacing his 
watch. “What! Can't you see your picture-books? 
Let’s have the blinkers off!” He rose, his long, spidery 
figure stretching up like a grotesyue shadow as he 
extended his arm toward the nearest of the shrouded 
lamps; then his gaunt form executed an odd move- 
ment, and he drew back against the seat of the ear- 
riage with an exclamation of surprise. 

Without warning or apology, the Russian boy had 
turned precipitately from the window and, pushing 
past him, had tumbled into his former seat, hunching 
himself up with his back unceremoniously turned to 
his fellow travellers and his face to the cushions of 
the carriage. 

It was a sudden and ar uncivil proceeding, and the 
three men looked simultanxously at its author. The 
man called Blake smiled?*Z2'-: the Englishman with 
the small mustache shrugged his *sneulders. and the 
American, with a movement of quiet deteriination, 
drew back the lamp hoods. 
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In the flood of light the carriage lost something of 
its mystery, and Blake, who had a fancy for the pict- 
uresque, dropped back in his corner and took out his 
cigar-case with a little feeling of regret. Up and 
down the world’s pathways, beaten cr wild, he had 
always made a point of seeing the story behind the 
circumstance; and, had he known it, a common in- 
stinct bound him in a triangular link to the peering, 
winking lamps and to the Russian boy lying unsociably 
wrapped in his heavy coat. All three had an eye for 
an adventure. 

Kut the lights were up and the curtain down; it 
was a theatre between the acts. Luke MeCutcheon 
relapsed into his former attitude, coiling up his long 
limbs and nursing his cigar to a glow. 

*T ean’t get over that ‘four Jacks,” he said, 
presently, in a retrospective murmur. “To think 
[ could have been funked into seeing Billy at 
fifty!” 

Blake laughed. “ "Twas the eye-glass did it, Mac! 
A man shouldn't be allowed to play poker with an 
eye-glass; it’s taking an undue advantage.” 

MeCutcheon smiled his dry smile and shot a quizzieal 
glance at the dapper young man, who had picked up 
an illustrated English paper and was absorbed in its 
contents. 

“Solid fact, Blake.” he agreed. “ Nothing so fine 
as an eye-glass for sheer bluff. What would Billy 
be without one’ A hundred to one you'd take him for 
a tailor’s model; whereas with it you have no use for 
doubt—he’s a diplomat all the time.” 

The young man named Billy showed no irritation; 
with the composure which he wore as a garment he 
went on with his occupation. 

For a time his two companions bore this aloofness, 
then McCutcheon opened a new attack. 

“What are you reading, my son? It makes a man 
sort of want his breakfast to see that hungry look in 
your eyes. Share the provender, won't you?” 

Billy looked up at last, calmly but reproach- 
fully. 

“You fellows think my life is a game,” he said. 
* But I ean tell you it takes some doing to keep in 
touch with things.” 

Blake . laughed chaflingly. “And the illustrated 
weekly papers are an excellent substitute for blue 
books? Go on, boy! Go on! But don’t overtax your 
brain!” 

Billy smiled placidly. “It’s all very well to scoff, 
but one never knows where one may get a side 
light. In diplomacy nothing is too insignificant to 
notice.” 

Once more Blake laughed, “ Yes,” he rejoined, 
quickly. “ Thet’s the principle on which it offers you 
a living.” 

For the first time Billy looked hurt. “IT mean.” 
he explained, “that it isn’t always in the serious 
reports that you get the true color of a fact; just as 
the gossip of a dinner-table is often more enlightened 
than a cabinet council.” 

* Apropos 7” 

“Well, I was thinking of this Petersburg affair.” 

MeCuteheon drew in a long breath of smoke. 
“What! The everlasting Duma business?” 

Billy looked contemptuous, as befitted a man who 
dealt in subtler matters than mere party politics. 
“How dense you are! The disappearance of the 
Princess.” 

Here Blake threw himself back in his seat with 
a murmur of disgust. “Oh, how frightfully banal! 
For pity’s sake don't surfeit us with that again! I 
thought the papers had written themselves silent!” 

The line curved at this juncture and the train 
swayed, eausing the lonely traveller opposite to hunch 
ap his shoulders still more and to press nearer to 
the cushioned back of his seat. 

McCutcheon took his cigar out of his mouth. “1 
rather skipped that story,” he said. “Some court 
beauty, wasn’t it. who disappeared on the eve of her 
second marriage?” 

Blake took his cigar from between his lips. ‘ Oh, 
the tale of an idle, pampered woman,” he said, “ who 
probably thought it would be original and exciting to 
engage herself to a man of exceptional social value, 
and then by way of contrast to elope with some painter 
or poet and set society by the ears. Absolutely sense- 
less and squalid and paltry.” 

The young diplomat looked up from his papers 

“ There was no mention of a lover.” 

Blake scoifed. “ But of course there was a lover, 
my dear boy! Could any such woman conceive an 
adventure without one?” 

“You're a socialist, Ned.” Billy lifted his paper 
again. “ And like all good socialists crammed to the 
neck with class bigotry. Nobody is such an individu- 
alist as the man who advocates equality.” 


‘Bravo, my son! Bravo!” said MeCutcheor. 
“Keep up your traditions! * kair women and brave 
men!’ eh’ Champion the damsel in distress!” 

* Rot!” said ‘Billy, decisively. “Pm not champion 


ing any one. But I don’t see why Ned should invari 
ably romance because he happens to be an Trishman. 
Its all very well to condemn the Princess because she 
was born under certain conditions; but one can't deny 
that it takes a woman of extraordinary spirit to 
break through the prickly hedge of Russian society. 
It's no slight achievement to attend a great court 
funetion one day as the acknowledged fiancée of a 
favored courtier and to disappear the next as com- 
pletely as if one had been sucked under the ice of the 
Neva.” 

Blake smiled again and replaced his cigar. 

“Have it your own way. But I confess I see the 
same picture. A pretty, pampered woman, bored to 
distraction by the routine and etiquette of her life, 
spending her stolen hours in her boudoir over sweet- 
meats and French novels. Take my word for it, the 
lover was round the corner.” 

The dispassionate certainty of the tone irritated Billy 
anew. “Very well,” he said. “If hearing isn’t be- 
‘ieving, perhaps seeing is! Look here! There isn’t 
much boudoir and sweetmeats about this!” He held 
out his paper, en which were two reproduced photo- 
graphs. 

But Blake shook his head. puffing a big cloud of 
smoke into the carriage and drawing back into his 
corner. 

“No, so, Billy! Not for me! Tf it was some poor 
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little Roumanian gypsy, now, who had run 


tawdry rags, matted hair, and all! 
with imperial connections! 

But here McCutcheon leaned forward, 
let’s have a squint! She must have been 
“Oh, the lover arranged the details!” 
Billy shook out his paper seornfully. 
said, glancing down the page at the printed matter 
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my money on the other picture! Doesn't she look a 
queen in that court finery! My word, doesn’t she look 
a queen!” 

But at this point real impatience crossed Blake’s 
face. “Oh, that “Il do, Mac! Give us peace about 
that woman! I'm sick to death of her. I think Vl 
try for forty winks before we get in. We're due in a 
couple of hours.” He threw away his cigar and drew 
his rug round him. 

McCutcheon glanced at him, seeing that he was in 


earnest, handed the paper back to Billy. 
































beneath the photographs, “and this suggests a com- 
The Princess, besides being 
a woman of many artistic accomplishments, is an 
ardent sportswoman, having in her unmarried days 
hunted and shot with keen zest on her father’s estates. 
The above picture shows her at the age of nineteen 
carrying a gun.” : 

“Don’t keep it all to yourself,” complained Me- 
Cuteheon, drawing the paper from him and*holding it 
up to the light. 


“ Yes, by the Lord, she is*wide awake! {But 


mon liaison, doesn’t it? 





HE WAS STANDING AGAIN IN THE OUTER COURT OF A HOUSE IN PETERSBURG 


“ Thanks, Mac,” Blake murmured. “Thanks. Sorry 


if I seemed a bear. Don’t switch off the light. Té 
won't’ bother me.” He nodded, tucked his rug still 
tighter round his knees, and, with the ease of an 
accustomed traveller, settled himself to sleep. 


For close upon an hour silence reigned in the heated 


carriage. Blake slept silently and peacefully; Billy 
went methodically through his-heap of papers, dropping 
them one by one under the seat of the carriage; Me- 
Cutcheon smoked, looking. into. spate with the: blank 
the “strennous ‘mak whorhus learned toy” > 
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“IF HEARING ISN'T BELIEVING, PERHAPS SEEING IS. LOOK HERE! 


fully utilize his momentary respites: while. stretched 
along the cushions of the carriage, lay the young 
Russian, his face hidden, his eyes wide open and at- 
tentive, his fingers caressing the treasure that lay in 
the pocket of his cout. 

For close upon an hour this state of things con- 
tinued, then Billy dropped the last paper under the 
seat and McCutcheon looked at his watch. 

‘Paris in an hour.” he said, laeonically, in answer 
to the younger man’s questioning glance. “ Didn't 
those two loafers in the dining-car promise us coffee 
somewhere about this time?” 


Billy yawned and stretched himself. “I believe 
they did. You go and hurry them, while I have my 
wash. Shall we call Ned?” 


As if the sound of his name had penetrated Blake's 
brain, he opened his eves and looked at them. His 
waking was characteristic of him. It was no slow 
recovery of the senses: he was asleep and then awake 

fully, easily awake with a complete consciousness 
of his position—-a complete, assured grasp of time and 
place. 

* Well, Billy,” he said, “I suppose you're going to 
tub before those fat Belgians in the sleeping-car? 
Keep a next place for me like a good boy. There’s 
nothing so maddening and yet so triumphant as get- 
ting first go at the soap and water and trying to take 
a bath in the basin, while the rest of the train is 
rattling the door handle. Second place, don’t forget. 
I'll go and see to our coffee; those waiters have prob- 
ably slept off the order.” 

Billy nodded and smiled, his irritation of an hour 
ago obliterated, and. picking up his dressing-bag. left 
the carriage. 

Blake unwrapped his rug and rose. 
with me, Mae?” 

‘| was going anyway, my son.” McCutcheon stood 
up, stretehing his long, lean body, and from his great 
height looked down upon their travelling companion 
wrapped in his mysterious silence. With a jerk of his 
thumb he indicated the recumbent figure. 

"Say. Ned, ought we to wake our unsoeiable friend ?” 

Blake cast.a swift glance at the huddled form and 
replied tersely and in a low voice. “ Let him alone! 
He’s not asleep—besides, he understands English!” 

McCutcheon made a comprehending grimace, and 
in silence the two passed out of the carriage. 


‘You coming 


For many minutes the young Russian did not move; 
then, when positive certainty of his solitude had grown 
into his mind, he lifted himself on one elbow and 
looked carefully round the carriage. 

A change had passed over his face in the last two 
hours—an interesting change. The smooth cheek that 
the night air had cooled to paleness was now hotly 
red, and there was a ilash of anger in the brilliant 
eyes. Unquestionably this boy had a spirit and a 
temper of his own and both had been aroused. There 
Was a certain arrogance, a ceftain contempt in his 
glance now, as it roved over the inoffensive coats and 
rugs of his fellow travellers; he sat up, tossing back 
the lock of hair that had again fallen across his fore- 
head, and his gaze deserted the coats and rugs for the 
pile of discarded papers that lay on the floor of the 
carriage. He looked at this pile of papers—looked 
at it long. earnestly, with obvious antagonism; then 
slowly, reluctantly, almost as if magnetized, he slid 
from his seat, stooped with a swift, accurate gesture, 
and, fingering the journals hastily, picked vut the 
lowest of the heap and regained his place with a 
quick breath indicative of a deed accomplished. 

Having dared the deed, he sat with the paper be- 
tween his hands, looking toward the carriage door. 
But the corridor was empty, the train swayed on as 
before, the warm atmosphere lapped his senses reas- 
suringly. With fingers eager and yet restrained he 
turned the first page. The portrait of some recently 
dead celebrity met his glance but failed to hold it; 
the pages fluttered under his quickening touch—two, 
three, four, then the paper rustled in his iand—rustled, 
stiffened. and he bent forward, eagerly curious. 

It was the paper—and the page—that had offered 
ground for discussion to the three voyagers two hours 
earlier. The pictures of the Russian*woman, with their 
scrappy. conventional paragraphs. ‘The boy's eyes 
flashed, his fingers tightened, his dark head bent lower 
over the page. 

The paragraphs were nothing: his glance skimmed 
them contemptuously; but the pictures would have 
arrested any eye. The first was of a woman in the 
Russian court dress—a tall, distinguished woman, who 
wore her jewels and her splendor of apparel with an 
air of pride, of careless supremacy that had in it 
something magnificent, something semi-barbaric. The 
pose of the figure had an unusual naturalness, as 


THERE ISN’T MUCH BOUDOIR ABOUT THIS.” 


though the sitter had scorned to conform to the 
photographer's art. The head. was thrown back with 
a touch of insubordination, the eyes were wide open, 
looking straight at the observer; the level eyebrows 
were drawn slightly down, giving an impression of 
temper and of strength, and the mouth—a wide, gen- 
erous, expressive mouth—was firmly closed. 

The traveller looked at this curious and arresting 
face. looked at it long and intently, his own brows 
meeting in the earnestness of his thought, then slowly 
and deliberately he turned his glance to the companion 
picture—the woman carrying the gun; and as though 
in answer to some secret touch of sympathy, some 
silent comprehension, his own frown relaxed, his own 
lips parted. It was still the woman of the jewels and 
the splendid apparel, but it was a woman infinitely 
freed, infinitely unhampered. The figure looked slight- 
er, more supple in the plain, serviceable shooting- 
clothes that fitted as if they had been long worn and 
loved, and the great masses of hair were closely coiled, 
so that the frank young face looked out upon the 
world unadorned as a boy’s. In this picture the eyes 
held a glint of humor, the mouth smiled, the ungloved 
hand held the gun with a touch peculiarly caressing, 
peculiarly firm. 

The boy looked, and looked again, now holding the 
paper near, now holding it at arm’s-length; then at 
last. in the same intent, half-magnetized manner that 
he had first risen from his seat he rose again, stood 
for a moment steadying himself to the motion of the 
train, then threw back his head, stiffened his shoulders, 
and with a fine, free grace walked to the end of the 
carriage and once more let down the window. 

The night mist that beat in upon him was still 
raw and cold, but somewhere behind the pall of dark- 
ness was the’ stirring—the vague, intangible presage 
of the day to come. He leaned out, drinking in the 
cool, vaporous air; then with the same intentness, the 
same deliberation that had marked his study of the 
pictures. he thrust his arm through the window, his 
fingers still grasping the paper. 

For a minute he continued to hold it, while the 
current of air whipped the pages to confusion, then his 
fingers relaxed. The paper swirled away, hung for a 
second like a white moth against the lighted window, 
and was gone into the night. 


(To be Continued) 
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Pictures by Alice Barber Stephens 
PART I 


8LTHOUGH sentiment—or shall we say 
sentimentality ?—came with the Trou- 
badours, and even the mere magnetism 
of sex is‘ by no means the invariable 
theme of the ancient dramatists, still 
we have no reason to deduct from the 
chronicles of either the Pagan or the 
8 Christian era that human nature has 
changed fundamentally from the dark ages down to the 
twentieth century. Even when man’s chief occupation 
was war and rapine it is safe to assume that there 
were brief spaces when he found time to select one 
woman from the multitude, and to shed his blood, if 
necessary, to obtain her. Even in polygamous coun- 
tries, men have always had their favorite wives, and 
as for women, they have sacrificed themselves and 
died for men since the dawn of time. Although Herod- 
otus asserts that Helen never saw Troy, it is signifi- 
cant that Homer (and his silent partners) used this 
romantic legend as the pivot for the greatest epic of 
ancient times. If the excavations at Herculeneum give 
us the lost poems of Sapho, there is little doubt that 
the bulk will be as inflammable as the scant survival, 
and history permits her to be one of the victims of 
unrequited love. Aspasia loved Pericles. Cleopatra 
died as much for loss of Anthony as for Egypt, and 
even the Bible is full of love-tales, some dainty and 
some otherwise. Of the famous love-affairs of more 
modern times I shall have more to say later; these 
examples are merely by way of illustrating the ex- 
treme antiquity of the personal quality of the love in- 
stinct—an instinct as venerable as hunger or thirst, 
and, when circumstances permit, quite as epicurean. 
No psychologist has ever been able to advance a 
better reason for the uninterrupted strength and ac- 
tion of this primal impulse than the determination 
of the race to persist, of Nature to people her earth— 
although to what ultimate purpose not a theory has 
ever been advanced worth considering. The fact, how- 
ever, remains. People, particularly the very young, 
fall in love and fill up the gaps left by the dead with 
mathematical regularity, besides congesting the chosen 


localities in a fashion that is responsible for that 
deterioration of human nature which expresses it- 
self in municipal vileness. The fact that so many 
of these young people discover almost immediately 
that, barring youth and some charming trick of per- 
sonality, which they mistook for affinity, they have 
not a point in common, goes far to prove the theory 
which Schopenhauer so cynically elucidated. In this 
relation it may be inferred that the United States 
is the most distinguished victim of the blind deter- 
mination of Nature to persist at the expense of the 
individual, for the American almost invariably mar- 
ries young and for love; and his divorce courts are 
the scandal of the world. And yet it is not the least 
odd of the new country’s inconsistencies that, although 
she produces few novels in which the love motive is 
not well to tie fore, she is the most timid of all na- 
tions in the handling of this most, vital of all subjects. 
While her newspapers tell daily of tragedies, hideous, 
comic, pathetic, caused by love alone, her attitude in 
fiction is almost apologetic. It would seem as 
if the average American novelist used this motive 
merely because the traditions of fiction demanded it, 
and anxiously awaited the advent of a new genius who 
would substitute something else—that is to say, when 
he finds himself, with the best intentions, unable to 
write sea stories, tales of adventure, or short stories, 
which can, as often as not, be quite independent of 
any primal impulse whatever. But although a writer 
of fiction may create a long story without so much 
as a petticoat in it—like that clever achievement The 
Mystery, for instance—no novelist, so far, has been 
able to create a rounded performance without a strong 
love interest, any more than he would be able to sit 
down and relate all the facts in the life of some ae- 
quaintance who had “ lived,” and ignore what was pos- 
sibly the mainspring of the entire career. 

This fact, as I have said, the American novelist pa- 
tiently admits and tacitly deplores, but forgets—if 
he ever thought about it—that no man can be more 
original than the world he lives in, and that until 
human nature has undergone a radical change from 
the roots up, he must resign himself to build his nov- 
els on the same central theme which at present ani- 








mates all we know of the universe. It is not difficult 
to fancy that the very stars marry and have children 
and that meteors are the dead east out into space for 
burial. 

In singular contrast to the two attitudes of the 
United States—the-attitude of living and the attitude 
of fietion—are those of France. Marriages in that 
country, at once the most conservative and the most 
radical of nations—are made neither in heaven nor yet 
in the callow brains of youth. They are “ arranged 
by the older and wiser parents, who take personal 
fitness into consideration as well as equalities in for 
tune and breeding. Love may—and no doubt often 
does—come after marriage, but almost never are these 
alliances, even in the small middle classes, founded 
upon either sentiment or romance. And between the 
double tying of the knot, the ineuleations of hard 
common sense, and the national prejudice against di 
vorce, few French marriages come to an untimely end. 
It is to be presumed that the average couple settles 
down philosophically to a level existence, filled with 
agreeable economies, distractions, and practical du- 
ties of all sorts, or as philosophically agrees to seek 
amusement separately and ask no questions. 

And vet the love theme has reached its apotheosis 
in the French novel. It is handled without gloves, it 
often excludes all other themes, with which the nov 
elists of other nations, notably the Anglo-Saxon, seck 
to give variety to a book of many pages. It has 
shown itself, in the hands of the French, not only 
capable of an infinite variety which is the despair of 
other races, but the French public never seems to tire 
of it. Whether the subject is grossly treated, o1 
exhibited in all its subtle shades, rising to abandon 
in the dénoucment, no voice is ever lifted for a sub 
stitute; and few French novelists have treated the 
theme as one of secondary importance in a large com 
position. (Grandet is an exception; Char- 
treuse de Parme, although ranking as a novel, is in 
reality a series of adventurous episodes. 
Sand also wrote a long story in which she rested on 
her furious labors, but these are the rare exceptions, 
and of the three only the first has ever achieved pop- 
ularity in France. L’Isolée and Les Desenchantées 
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can hardly be called novels, and, delightful_ and in- 
structive as they are, it is doubtful if they possess 
that supreme art which alone permits a book to sur- 
vive in spite of popular indifference. That these two 
books created a sensation in France, despite the weak- 
ness of the love motive, is extremely significant of 
the mental, ethical, and religious throes through which 
France is passing; but equally significant is the fact 
that in a city like San Francisco, for instance, pfo- 
foundly indifferent to the passing psychological phases 
cf foreign nations, no novels are in such demand at 
the circulating libraries as those of Maupassant, which 
deal with love in the raw, with love and nothing but 
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nomical, prudence may be more conducive to peace 
than romance, the stagnation of the divorce courts 
may be a matter of national pride, but the fact seems 
indubitable that the French are constructed on pre- 
cisely the same plan as the coarser races they despise; 
and, unless they speedily acknowledge the common 
elements of which they are made, there will soon be 
no one left (except invaders) to carry on the long 
war they have waged against the primitive powers. 
Girls and boys in France dream and fall in love as 
naturally as if they had been permitted to select 
their mates for a thousand years, and it is not to- 
day, under the impulsion of lcs feministes, that they 





IN THOSE LONG, LONELY YEARS OF MARGUERITE’S CAPTIVITY ON HER MOUNTAIN ROCK 


love; thus satisfying the primal persistent instinct. 
San Francisco newspapers are given up largely to the 
particulars of the graft prosecutions, no city has more 
women’s clubs bent on civie righteousness; and the 
novel-reading public goes on reading Maupassant, who 
in his novels, at least, was concerned only with the 
psychology of passion. There you are! It is safe to 
assume that his popularity is as undiminished in 
France, At all events, untranslatable stories are un- 
hlushingly exhibited in the shop windows of a country 
which frowns upon divorce, and stories of exquisite 
sentiment are acclaimed with passtonate eloquence. 
And yet side by side with this crescendo of love in 
fiction stalks the diminuendo of the population of 
France. 

in fiction and out of it no breed of women has ever 
heen a greater slave to love than the French, and now 
that they have practically repudiated the motive for 
which woman is supposed to have been invented, it 
must be with profound discouragement they reflect 
that the day of emancipation would seem to be 
as far off as when Casar conquered Gaul. Of course 
this may be the undaunted determination of Nature 
to fight for her primary purpose as long as brain is 
balanced by brawn. The average increase in France 
at present is a half a child to each couple, and there are 
towns where the mayor presents a five-frane piece to 
forlorn: maidens registering the birth of a boy—i.e.. 
a future soldier for the French army. This question 
of an inadequate birth-rate is the most serious in 
France to-day, for it means that fifty years hence— 
sooner, perhaps—there will be no army to oppose to 
the prolific hordes of England and Germany; but no 
patriotic duty appears to animate the citizen of 
france, although he encourages his novelists to turn 
out impassioned romance as fast as brain and press 
will permit. It would be extremely interesting to part 
the veil of the future and discover if the instinct of 
love and the desire to read about it will be exter- 
minated in France before the race itself. Then, of 
course, would be proven that the vitality of this most 
primitive and long enduring of the primal instincts 
must succumb in the end to science, Will it perhaps 
be a question of tabloids? When man has educated 
himself to live on compressed food, and his internal 
organs have so shrunken that his body is a mere 
crutch for his ever-expanding brain, then, no doubt, 
and, just before the extinction of the race, will the 
world witness the extermination of the love instinet 
and the glorious and complete triumph of mind over 
matter. Nature will be baffled, routed; her only re- 
venge will be the relegation of mind to the spirit 
world altogether, but she will sit in ashes and gnash 
her teeth over the millions of triumphant years which 
have left her defeated in the end, and wonder what 
the long battle meant, anyway. But just now she is 
far ahead in the race, and the French are the last 
people in the world to take to tabloids. Therefore 
is that great and artistic nation likely to expire in 
anomaly. 

It is possible that if the young people of France 
were permitted to exercise their own choice in mar- 
riage,” or developed the courage to defy their parents, 
and were also secure in the knowledge that divorce 
would free them if they proved no wiser than the 
Americans, France might once more defy Europe. At 
present she is the living demonstration that of the 
two, when deliberately pitted, Nature is a stronger 
force than civilization. Small families may be eco- 


* Nominally they can after a cértain age, but traditions and parents 
atill reign. 


are Waking up. Marguerite de Valois in her memoirs 
tells of a young girl in her suite actually dying of 
love (something in her brain burst) from her pent-up 
feelings: and not because the man of her heart was 
denied her, but because he appeared to be, and prob 
ably was. unfaithful. 

Marguerite herself, who loved oftener, perhaps, than 
vny woman in French history, was so desperately 
enamoured of the Duc de Guise as a young girl] that 
her enforced marriage with Henry of Navarre em- 
bittered her life, degraded what was originally a 
noble character, and finvlly cost her a throne. It 
is a great pity that this remarkable woman, who was 
as learned, witty, and ornamental in the widest sense 
as she wes amorous, did not have the independence 
to leave a faithful record of her career. Her memoirs 
read as if written by a saint, and yet, while at 
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shrived by her confessor, found a desolate compensa- 
tion in dreaming of the pity and admiration of pos- 
terity. In those days biographers were so muffled 
that the truth was not put into print about the great 
of the earth. Brantéme is a fair specimen ‘of the 
courtier scribe who knew how to fiatter and who 
thought truth too high a price to pay for his head. 
It is doubtful if even so clever a woman as Marguerite 
of Valois suspected that the day would come when 
archives would be examined, old letters given up, and 
the world become as familiar with the performances 
of royalties as their own little court. Her memoir, 
well written, fluent, and entertaining in parts, is 
childishly ingenuous in its lack of foresight, and she 
would stand better with posterity to-day had she told 
her own story instead cf leaving it to brains not 
only less endowed, but necessarily unfurnished with 
all the pros and cons. It would have been a great 
human document. The amorcus records of a fool are 
of no consequence whatever, but the successive love 
episodes of a woman not only born in the purple, but 
intellectual, refined, fastidious. and capable of great 
acts, would be of the highest possible consequence in 
destroying the iron convention which forbids the 
Anglo-Saxon fictionist, at least, to permit his heroines 
to be animated by more than one great passion. As 
a matter of fact, women of opportunities and charm 
are animated by a good many in tie course of their 
lives, unless fate gives them the complete mate at 
the start. 

Although the times of Catherine de’ Medici were 
not favorable to the monogamous idea, still it is more 
than possible that had Marguerite been permitted to 
marry Guise (whom she renounced to save from as- 
sassination) she would have come down in history 
not only as the most beautiful, fascinating, and ac- 
complished woman that the royal families of France 
lave produced, and a comparatively good woman as 
well, but that the whole face of French history would 
have been changed. Upon no other pretext, save mar- 
riage with the Princess of France, could Henry, King of 
Navarre,and his army of Huguenots have been inveigled 
to Paris for slaughter. As it was, although she still 
loved Guise and refused to live with Henry, she saved 
her husband's life at the risk‘of her own. One of the 
blackest historical instances of the ingratitude of man 
is Henry’s refusal to share his throne with Marguerite 
when, after his many vicissitudes, he finally achieved 
it. No matter what her offences (for which he was 
largely responsible, for he was unfaithful and un- 
propitiating from the first), it was to her that he 
owed that throne; and, considering the state of morals 
that prevailed in France at that time, her numberless 
brilliant and endearing qualities, the memory of that 
hideous night, when the tocsin sounded the death-note 
of almost every member of the gallant army that had 
accompanied him to Paris, when the staircases and 
corners of the Louvre were red with the blood of the 
distinguished members of his personal suite might 
have blotted out the lapses of a woman who was al- 
most a genius. Marguerite would have made a great 
Queen of France, and when the time came, being older 
and wiser (less charming,- no doubt), have drawn 
about her a cultivated and comparatively virtuous 
court, instead of wasting her gifts in a lonely fortress 
until she died of old age. : 

I shall endeavor more than once in these papers 
to show the influence of the woman in love upon his- 
tory, and upon the character of no famous woman is 
it more interesting to speculate than upon that of this 
greatly gifted and unfortunate creature. Had she 
never loved Guise it is probable that she would have 
captivated and loved her young husband, for he was 
already one of the most interesting men of his day. 





THE: {INSTINCT OF LOVE AND THE DESIRE TO READ ABOUT IT 


large, she took little or no treuble to conceal her 
adventures from the world. But it is a curious fact 
that women, even before they have grown too old to 
repent, have far more respect for the generations: to 
come than for the contemporaries whose power they 
so often feel. In those long lonely years of Mar- 
guerite’s captivity on her mountain rock, with 
no one to exercise her fascinations upon but her 
jailers, it is possible that she repented, as women do 
when well punished for their sins; and, having been 


The most complete picture of Marguerite de Valois 
(who is not to be confounded with Marguerite of 
Navarre, author of The Heptameron) that I know of 
is to be found in Marther Freer’s History of Henry 
III. of France—a delightful book, but long since out 
of print. Dumas’ novel is mere hack-work, with as 
little attempt at psychology as at truth, but some day 
no doubt a romanticist will do her full justice. It 
is even rumored that Francis Bacon was in love witti 
her during the years of his sojourn at the French 
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& Christmas Poems’ 


VISITING THE BABY 


Two little angel sisters, 
Just called from earth away— 
What brings them back from Heaven, 
At dawning of The Day? 
Where’r was a new baby, 
There, too, were they! 
One might have met them running 
Along old Bethlehem Street .. . 
“Oh, let us see The Baby 
How sweet it is—how sweet! 
One might have heard them talking 
To every one they meet. 
When came this Blessed Baby, 
They followed Him below . 
Their wings are in the shadow, 
Their faces all aglow— 
But they were Bethlehem children 
That just love babies so! 
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THE FACE OF THE STAR 


A srar shone‘on my face— 
All silverly it shone 
Through but a little space 
The frost had left alone 
Amid the garden hushed and white 
Sown on my window overnight. 
Now, if I waked or slept 
I may not clearly know; 
My heart a stillness kept 
For fear its joy would go 
For fear that I should see no more 
The mystic starbeam on my floor. 
But stranger, dearer, yet, 
Within that little span 
The frost-flower framed and set, 
A lovely change began 
- The star became a Child’s sweet face 
Whose shining was in every place! 
































court in the train of the English ambassador, and 
that it was on her account he remained so long single. 
Meanwhile we have Freer, and I should advise all to 
read it if there is a copy to be found in the libraries. 

In regard to this same massacre on the night of 
St. Bartholomew, it is barely possible that it might 
have been averted but for the infatuation of an- 
other woman for another man. Whether Elizabeth 
of England was or was not secretly married to 
Leicester, there is no doubt that she was in love 
with him and under his influence as long as he lived. 
To this love Amy Robsart owed her death, for Leicester 
hoped to marry (or remarry) the Queen; and his 
enemies were sent to the block. It was manifestly 
in the interest of England that Elizabeth should make 
a foreign matrimonial alliance, not only that she might 
leave an heir to succeed her without dispute, but to 
strengthen her position, always precarious. Again 
and again she considered it, or pretended to, but 
suitor after suitor was rejected after he had been 
played with in a fashion to make him an enemy for 
life. Her longest dalliance was with the Due d’Alengon, 
youngest son of Catherine de’ Medici and a_pro- 
nounced sympathizer of the Huguenots. There is no 
doubt that by this time she wanted to marry, and 
that the little Frenchman pleased her in spite of, or 
because of, the chasm between their ages. As it was, 
she lent him money to pay his troops in Holland, and 
her own sympathies were with the Huguenots. If 
she had married the Duke—or even his older brother, 
the Due d’Anjou—she would have committed her- 
self to the cause, poured her own troops into France, 
enabled the King to declare war against Spain, in- 
timidated Catherine’s party, and prevented the black- 
est night in history. But Leicester, whether she had 
loved him too well and was too deeply in his power 
to risk his enmity, or whether she still loved him in 
spite of his own infidelities, prevented this match, as 
he had prevented others; and the Huguenots, who were 
kneeling all over Europe (when they were not massa- 




















ming on their own account), holding out imploring 
arms to their false friend in the north, were turned 
over to the shambles. 

The story goes that Elizabeth and Leicester (then 
Lord Robert Dudley) were secretly married while 
confined in the tower during the reign of Mary, and 
when neither had the remotest idea of any sequel 
but the block. After the accession of Elizabeth they 
were remarried secretly, but all documents destroyed ; 
and in those days no man told what a ruler wished 
kept secret unless he was willing to lose his head 
immediately after. The fact that Francis Bacon was 
born shortly after this second marriage, taken in con- 
junction with the facts that Lady Bacon was lady in 
waiting to the Queen at the time, and that his os- 
tensible father, Sir Nicolas Bacon, Lord Keeper of 
the Seals, made no mention of him in his will, lends 
color to the story that this great and unfortunate 
man was the son of Elizabeth and Leicester. The 
letters of Quadro, the Spanish Ambassador, hint more 
than once of issue, and there is no doubt that the 
scandal was whispered even among the country folk, 
for one man had his tongue cut out for asserting, when 
in his cups, that the Queen had two children. At all 
events, it is indisputable that Elizabeth’s love for Lei 
cester not only made a marked difference in English 
history, but that it warped, embittered, and exagger- 
ated her character, making her finally a_ ridiculous 
old woman when she should have been, had she de- 
veloped normally from her fine intrepid girlhood, one 
of the noblest and most dignified characters in his- 
tory. 

But at all events Elizabeth was a great Queen, and, 
as the time went, humane. Love, although it belit- 
tled her, did not splash her memory with blood. Per- 
laps the most terrible example of the demoralizing 
influence of the “tender passion” is Mary Tudor, 
Queen of England. In her youth and even maturity, 
one of the most humane and kind-hearted of women, 
who never signed a death warrant when she first 





avcended the throne except at the insistence of her 
ministers, became, under the influence of her ill 
starred passion for her husband, Philip Il. of Spain, 
the most infamously cruel woman in history. She 
had loved no man until the reluctant Philip was 
induced to embark for the bleak northern land and 
marry the plain elderly woman that ruled it. He 
concealed his aversion, for the best that can be said of 
Philip is that his manners were irreproachable; he 
was handsome, young, and fascinating, and poor Mary 
loved him to distraction. Philip got away as soon as 
he decently could, pleading business in Spain—princi 
pally the burning of heretics. He was induced to re 
turn once or twice; but finally it was evident that he 
would return no more, unless, to be sure, Providence 
should soften his heart and compel him to love his 
ugly doting old wife. It was then that Mary, between 
a despair and bitterness that no doubt affected what 
little brain she had, and a-hope of propitiating him 
by emulating his illustrious example, began to burn 
the heretics in her own kingdom; and with the shrieks 
of the roasting martyrs in Smithfield, her Just for 
blood—* hmatomania "—and her religious enthusi 
asm, waxed until fires were burning all over England, 
each a separate heacon light to welcome Philip upon 
his return. But Philip, although he commended her 
piety and zeal, did not return, and the frantic woman 
went on roasting, until even in that ensanguined time 
England was the scandal of Europe. If there was a 
Protestant left in England it was only because a tumor 
carried Mary off before she could hunt him down; but 
it is only fair to remember that if this miserabh 
Queen left an execrated name behind her it was be 
cause there existed no commission of lunacy to shut 
her up. She was quite mad, and the cause of ber 
madness was that passion which has been the fortune 
of poets, since poets dawned, and has inspired a mil 
lion romances since. Such is the other side of the 
picture. 
(Continued next month) 
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Pictures by Emily Ball Chamberlin 


SJORIE has been in her tiny grave 
hundred years; and still the tears 


S fall for her, and will fall. What 
an intensely human little creature 
she was! How vividly she lived 


her small life; how impulsive she was; 
Zim» how sudden; how tempestuous, how 
iis G5 tender, how loving, how sweet, how 
loyal, how rebellious, how repentant, how wise, how 
unwise, how bursting with fun, how frank, how free, 
how honest, how innocently bad, how natively good, how 
charged with quaint philosophies, how winning, how 
precious, how adorable—-and how perennially and in- 
destructibly interesting! And all this exhibited, 
proved, and recorded before she reached the end of 
her ninth year and “ fell on sleep.” 

Geographically considered, the lassie was a Scot ; 
but in fact she had no frontiers, she was the world’s 
child, she was the human race in little. It is one of 
the prides of my life that the first time I ever heard 
her name it came from the lips of Dr. John Brown-— 
his very own self—Dr. John Brown of 
Edinburgh—Dr. John Brown of Rab 
and His Friends—Dr. John Brown of 
the beautiful face and the sweet spirit, 
whose friends loved him with a love 
that was worship—Dr. John Brown, 
who was Marjorie’s biographer, and 
who had clasped an aged hand that 
has caressed Marjorie’s fifty years be- 





a 


fore, thus linking me with that pre- 
cious child by an unbroken chain of 
handshakes, for I had shaken hands 
with Dr. John. This was in Edin- 


burgh thirty-six years ago. He gave 
my wife his little biography of Marjorie, 
and I have it yet. 

Is Marjorie known in America? No 
—at least to only a few. When Mr. 
L. MacBean’s new and enlarged and 
charming biography* of her was pub- 
lished five years ago it was sent over 
here in sheets, the market not being 
large enough to justify recomposing 
and reprinting it on our side of the 
water. I find that there are even cul- 
tivated Scotchmen among us who have 
not heard of Marjorie Fleming. 

She was born in Kirkealdy in 1803, 
and she died when she was eight years 
and eleven months old. By the time 
she was five years old she was become 
a devourer of various kinds of litera- 
ture—both heavy and light—and was 
also become a quaint and free-spoken 
and charming little thinker and _philos- 
opher whose views were a_ delightful 
jumble of first-hand cloth of gold and 
second-hand rags. 

When she was six she opened up that 
rich mine, her journals, and continued 
to work it by spells during the remain- 
der of ier brief life. She was a pet of 
Walter Scott, from the cradle, and when 
he could have her society for a few 
hours he was content, and required no 
other. Her little head was full of no- 
ble passages from Shakespeare and oth- 
er favorites of hers, and the fact that 
she could deliver them with moving ef- 
fect is proof that her elocution was a 
born gift with her, and not a mechan- 
ical reproduction of somebody else's art, 
for a child’s parrot-work does not move. 
When she was a little creature of seven 
years, Sir Walter Seott “ would read 
ballads to her in his own glorious way, 
the two getting wild with excitement over them; and 
he would take her on his knee and make her repeat 
Constance’s speeches in King John till he swayed to 
and fro, sobbing his fill.” [Dr. John Brown.] 

“ Sobbing his fill”—that great man—over that little 
thing’s inspired interpretations. It is a striking pic- 
ture; there is no mate to it. Sir Walter said of her: 

“She's the most extraordinary creature 1 ever met 
with, and her repeating of Shakespeare overpowers 
me as nothing else does.” 

She spent the whole of her little life in a Presby- 
terian heaven; yet she was not affected by it; she 
could not have been happier if she had been in the 
other heaven. 

She was made out of thunder-storms and sun- 
shine, and not even her little perfunctory pieties 
and shop-made holinesses could squelch her spirits 
or put out her fires for long. Under pressure 
of a pestering sense of duty she heaves a shovelful 
of trade godliness into her journals every little while, 
but it does not offend, for none of it is her own; it 
is all borrowed, it is a convention, a custom of her 


* Marjorie. Fleming. By 1. MacBean G. P Putnam's Sons, pub- 
lishers, London and New York. 

Permission to use the extracts quoted from Marjorie’s Journals in this 
@rticle has been granted me by the publishers. 


environment, it is the most innocent of hypocrisies, 
and this tainted butter of hers soon gets to be as 
delicious to the reader as are the stunning and world- 
ly sincerities she splatters around it every time her 
pen takes a fresh breath. The adorable child! she 
hasn’t a discoverable blemish in her make-up any- 
where. 

Marjorie’s first letter was written before she was 
six years old; it was to her cousin, Isa Keith, a young 
lady of whom she was passionately fond. It was 
done in a sprawling hand, ten words to the page— 
and in those foolseap days a page was a spacious 
thing: 

“My Dear Isa— ° 

“I now sit down on my botom to answer all the 
kind & beloved letters which you was so so good as 
to write to me. This is the first time I ever wrote 
a letter in my Life. 

“Miss Potune a lady of my acquaintance, praises 
me dreadfully. I repeated something out of Deen 
Swift & she said I was fit for the stage, & you may 


hand that can be heard a mile and be read across 
the square without glasses. And she doesn't have 
to study, and puzzle, and search her head for some- 
thing to say; no, she has only to connect the pen 
with the paper and turn on the current; the words 
spring forth at once, and go chasing after each other 
like leaves dancing down a stream. For she has a 
faculty, has Marjorie! Indeed yes; when she sits 
down on her botom to do a letter, there isn’t going 
to be any lack of materials, nor of fluency, and 
neither is her letter going to be wanting in pepper, 
or vinegar, or vitriol, or any of the other condiments 
employed by genius to save a literary work of art 
from flatness and vapidity. And as for judgments 
and opinions, they are as commodiously in her line 
as they are in the Lord Chief Justice's. They have 
weight, too, and are convincing: for instance, for 
thirty-six years they have damaged that horid Sim- 
pliton in my eyes; and, more than that, they have 
even imposed upon me—and most unfairly and unwar- 
rantably—an aversion to the horrid fat Simpliton’s 
name; a perfectly innocent name, and 
yet, because of the prejudice against it 
with which this child has poisoned my 








THERE SHE IS, LOOKING STRAIGHT OUT OF THE PICTURE 


think I was primmed up with majestick Pride, but 
upon my word IL felt myself turn a little birsay—- 
birsay is a word which is a word that William com- 
posed which is as you may suppose a little enraged. 
‘this horid fat Simpliton says that my Aunt is beau- 
tifull which is intirely impossible for that is not her 
nature.” 

Frank? Yes. Marjorie was that. And during the 
brief moment that she enchanted this dull earth with 
her presence she was the bewitehingest speller and 
punctuator in all Christendom. 


The average child of six. “prints” its  corre- 
spondence in rickety and reeling Roman capi- 


tals, or dictates to mamma, who puis the lit- 
tle chap’s message on paper. ‘The sentences are 
labored, repetitious, and slow; there are but three 
or four of them; they deal in information solely, they 
contain no ideas, they venture no judgments, no opin- 
ions; they inform papa that the cat has had kittens 
again; that Mary has a new doll that can wink; 
that Tommy has lost his top; and will papa come 
soon and bring the writer something nice? But with 
Marjorie it is different. 

She needs no amanuensis, 
sage on paper herself; 
tottering Roman capitals, 


she puts her mes- 
and not in weak and 
but in a_ thundering 


mind for a generation I cannot see 
* Potune” on paper and keep my gorge 
from rising. 

In her journals Marjorie changes her 
subject whenever she wants to—and that 
is pretty often. When the deep moral- 
ities pay her a passing visit she regis- 
ters them. Meantime if a cherished 
love passage drifts across her memory 
she shoves it into the midst of the mo- 
ralities—it is nothing to her that it may 
not feel at home there: 

“We should not be happy at the death 
of our fellow creatures, for they love 
life like us love your neighbor & he will 
love you Bountifulness and Merciful- 
ness are always rewarded, In my trav- 
els I met with a handsome lad named 
Charles Balfour Esge [Esqr.] and from 
him I got offers of marage—ofers of 
marage did I say? nay plainly [he] 
loved me. Goodness does not belong to 
the wicked but badness dishonor befals 
wickedness but not virtue, no disgrace 
befals virtue perciverence overcomes al- 
most al difficulties no I am rong in 
saying almost I should say always as 
it is so perciverence is a virtue my 
Csosin says pacience is a cristain vir- 
tue, which is true.” 

She is not copying these profundities 
out of a book, she is getting them out 
of her memory; her spelling shows that 
the book is not before her. The easy 
and effortless flow of her talk is a 
marvellous thing in a baby of her age. 
Her interests are as wide and varied as 
a grown person’s: she discusses all 
sorts of books, and fearlessly delivers 
judgment upon them; she examines 
whomsoever crosses the field of her 
vision, and again delivers a_ verdict; 
she dips into religion and history, and 
even into politics; she takes a shy at 
the news of the day, and comments 
upon it; and now and then she drops 
into poetry—into rhyme, at any rate. 

Marjorie would not intentionally 
mislead any. one, but she has just been 
making a remark which moves me to 
hoist a danger-signal for the protec- 
tion of the modern reader. It is this 
one: “In my travels.” Naturally we 
are apt to clothe a word with its present-day mean- 
ing—the meaning we are used to, the meaning we 
are familiar with; and so—well, you get the idea: 
some words that are giants, to-day were very small 
dwarfs a century ago, and if we are not careful 
to take that vast enlargement into account when 
we run across them in the literatures of the past, 
they are apt to convey to us a distinctly wrong im- 
pression. ‘To-day, when a person says “in my trav- 
els” he means that he has been around the globe 
nineteen or twenty times, and we so understand him; 
and so, when Marjorie says it, it startles us for a 
moment, for it gives us the impression that she has 
been around it fourteen or fifteen times; whereas, 
such is not at all the case. She had travelled pro- 
digiously for her day, but not for ours. She had 
“travelled,” altogether, three miles by land and eight 
by water—per ferry-boat. She is fairly and justly 
proud of it, for it is the exact equivalent, in grandeur 
and impressiveness, in the case of a child of our day, 
to two trips across the Atlantic and a thousand miles 


by rail. 
“In the love novels all the heroins are very 
desperate Isabella will not allow me to speak about 


lovers and heroins, and tiss too refined for my taste 
a loadstone is a curous thing indeed it is true Heroic 
































love doth never win disgrace this is my maxuin and 
I will follow it forever Miss Eguards [Edgeworth] 
tails are very good particularly some that are very 
much adopted for youth as Lazy Lawrence Tarelton 
False Key &e &e Persons of the parlement house 
are as I think caled Advocakes Mr Cay & Mr. Crakey 
has that honour. This has been a very mild winter. 
Mr Banestors Budget is to-night I hope it will be a 
good one. A great many authors have expressed them- 
selfes too sentimentaly. ... The Mercandile Afares 
are in a perilous situation sickness & a delicante 
trame I have not & I do not know what it is, bui 
Ah me perhaps | shall have it,* Grandure reigns ia 
Edinburgh. . . . Tomson is a beautifull author and 
Pope but nothing is like Shakepear of which I have 
a little knoledge of. An unfortunate death James 
the 5 had for he died of greif Macbeth is a_ pretty 
composition but awful one Macbeth is so bad & 
wicked, but Lady Macbeth is so hardened in guilt 
she does not mind her sins & faults No. 

“... A sailor called here to say farewell, it must 
be dreadfull to leave his native country where he 
might get a wife or perhaps me, for I love him very 
much & with all my heart, but O I forgot Isabella 
forbid me to speak about love. . . . | wish everybody 
would follow her example & be as good as pious & 
virtious as she is & they would get husbands soon 
enough, love is a papithatick [pathetic] thing as well 
as troublesome & tiresome but O Isabella forbid me 
to speak about it.” 

But the little rascal can’t keep from speaking about 
it, because it is her supreme interest in life; her heart 
is not capacious encugh to hold all the product that 
is engendered by the ever-recurring inflaming spectacle 
of man-creatures going by, and the surplus is obliged 
to spill over; Isa’s prohibitions are no sufficient dam 
for such a discharge. 

“Love I think is the fasion for everybody is mar- 
ring [marrying]. . . . Yesterday a marrade man named 
Mr John Balfour Esg [Esq.] offered to kiss me, & 
offered to marry me though the man was espused 
[espoused], & his wife was present & said he must 
ask her permission but he did not, I think he was 
ashamed or confounded before 3 gentelman Mr Jobson 
and two Mr Kings.” 

I must make room here for another of Marjorie’s 
second-hand high-morality outbreaks. They give me 
a sinful delight which I ought to grieve at, 1 sup- 
pose, but I can’t seem to manage’it: —— 

“James Macary is to be transported fox. murder 
in the flower of his youth O passion is a terible-thing 
for it leads people from sin to sin at last it gets 
so far as to come to greater crimes than we thought 
we could comit and it must be dreadful to leave his 
native country and his friends and to be so disgraced 
and affronted.” 

That is Marjorie talking shop, dear little dip- 
lomat— to please and comfort mamma and _ Isa, 
no doubt. 

This wee little child has a marvellous range of in- 
terests. She reads philosophies, novels, baby books, 
histories, the mighty poets—reads them with burning 
interest, and frankly and freely criticises them all; 
she revels in storms, sunsets, cloud effects, scenery of 
mountain, plain, ocean and forest, and all the other 
wonders of nature, and sets down her joy in them 
all; she loves people, she detests people, according to 
mood and circumstance, and delivers her opinion of 
them, sometimes seasoned with attar of roses, some- 
times with vitriol; in games, and all kinds of child- 
ish play she is an enthusiast; she adores animals, 
adores them all; none is too forlorn to fail of favor 
in her friendly eyes, no creature so humble that she 
cannot find something in it on which to lavish her 
caressing worship. 

“T am going to-morrow to a Telighttull place, 
Iiraehead by name, belongings to Mrs. Crraford 
‘Crauford], where there is ducks cocks hens _ bob- 
blyjocks 2 dogs 2 cats and swine which is delight- 
ful. I think it is shocking, to think that the dog 
and cat should bear them and they are drowned 
after all.” 

She is a dear child, a bewitching little seamp; and 
never dearer, I think, than when the devil has had 
her in possession and she is breaking her stormy 
little heart over the remembrance of it: 

“IT confess I have been very more like a little 
young divil than a creature for when Isabella went 
up stairs to teach me religion and my multipli- 
cation and to be good and all my other lessons 
I stamped with my foot and threw my new hat 


* It is a whole century since the dimly conscious little prophet said it, 
but the pathos of it is still there, 
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which she had made on the 





ground and was sulky and was 
dreadfully passionate, but she 
never whiped me but said Mar- 
jory go into another room and 
think what a great crime you are 
committing letting your temper 
git the better of you. But I went 
so sulkily that the devil got the 
better of me but she never “never 
never whips me so that IL think 
I would be the better of it «& 
the next time that L behave ill | 
think she should do it for she 
never does it. Isabella has 
given me praise for checking my 
temper for L was sulky even 
when she was” kneeling an 
whele hour teaching me_ to 
write.” 

The wise Isabella, the sweet and 
patient Isabella! It is just a 
hundred years now (May, 1909) 
since the grateful child) made 
that golden picture of you and 
laid your good heart bare for dis- 
tant generations to see and bless; 
a hundred years—but if the pic 
ture endures a thousand it will 
still bring you the blessing, and 
with it the reverent homage that 














is your due. You had the seeing 
eye and the wise head. <A _ fool 
would have punished Marjorie and 
wrecked her, but you held your 
hand, as knowing that when her 
voleanie fires went down = she 
would repent, and grieve, and 
punish herself, and be saved. 
Sometimes when Marjorie was 
miraculously good, she got a pen- 
ny for it, and once when she got 
an entire sixpence, she recognized 
that it was wealth. This wealth 
brought joy to her heart. Why? 
Because she could spend it on 
somebody else! We who know 


Marjorie would know that with- 
o ing teld it. I am sorry—- 
often often grieved—that I 


was not there and looking over 
her shoulder when she was writ- 
ing down her valued penny re- 
wards: I would have said, “ Save 
that scrap of manuscript, dear; make a will, and leave 
it to your posterity, to save them from want when 

nury shall threaten them; a day will come when 
it will be worth a thousand guineas, and a later day 
will come when it will be worth five thousand; here 
you are, rejoicing in copper farthings, and don’t know 
that your magic pen is showering gold coin all over 
the paper.” But I was not there to say it; those 
who were there did not think to say it; and so there 
is not a line of that quaint and precious cacography 
in existence to-day. 

I have adored Marjorie for six-and-thirty years; I 
have adored her in detail, | have adored the whole: 
of her; but above all other details—just a little 
above all other details—I have adored her because 
she detested that odious and confusing and unvanquish- 
able and unlearnable and shameless invention, the 
multiplication table: 

“T am now going to tell you the horible and 
wretched plaege [plague] that my multiplication 
gives me you can’t conceive it the most Devilish thing 
is 8 times 8 & 7 times 7 it is what nature itself cant 
endure.” 

I stand reverently uncovered in the presence of that 
holy verdict. 

Here is that person again whom I so dislike—and 
for no reason at all except that my Marjorie doesn’t 
like her: 

“Miss Potune~fs very fat she pretends to be very 
learned she says she saw a stone that dropt from 
the skies, but she is a good christian.” 

Of course stones have. fallen-from the skies, but I 
don’t believe this id fat Simplitém-had ever seen 
one that had done it; even if she had, it, was 
none of her business, and shéscould have been better 
employed than in going around @xaggerating it and 
carrying on about it and trying to make trouble with 
a little child that had never done her any. harm. 

“... The Birds do chirp the Lambs do leap and 
Nature is clothed with the garments of green yellow, 

and white, purple, and 
. red.” 









. . . There is a book 
that is caled the New- 
gate Calender that con- 
tains all the Murders: all 
the Murders did I gay, 
nay all Thefts & Forger- 
ies that ever were cor 
mitted & fills me with 
horror & consternation.” } 

Marjorie is a diligent 
little student, and her ed- 
ucation is always storin- 
ing along and making 
great time and lots of 
noise: 

“Isabella this morning 
taught me seme Franch 
words one of which is bon 
suar the interpretation 
is good morning.” 

It slanders Isabella, but 
the slander is not inten- 
tional. ‘The main thing 
to notice is that big 
word, “ interpretation.” 
Not many children of 
Marjorie’s age can handle 
a five-syllable team in 
that easy and confident 

















way. It is observable 








“BELOVED BY ALL HIS FRIENDS AND ESPECIALLY BY ME* 


that she frequently em- 
ploys words of an im- 








“THERE IS A BOOK CALLED THE NEWGATE CALENDER” 


posingly formidable size, and is manifestly quite fa- 
miliar with them and not at all afraid of them. 

“Isa is teaching me to make Simecolings nots of 
interrigations peorids & commas &c. As this is Sun- 
day I will meditate uppon senciable & ‘Religious sub- 
jects first I should be very thankful I am not a beggar 
as many are.” 

That was the “ first.” She didn’t get to her second 
subject, but got side-tracked by a saner interest, and 
used her time to better purpose. 

“Tt is melancholy to think, that [ have so many 
talents, & many there are that have not had the at- 
tention paid to them that I have, & yet they contrive 
to be better then me. : 

“... Isabella is far too indulgent to me & even 
the Miss Crafords say that they wonder at her pa- 
tience with me & it is indeed true for my temper is 
a bad one.” 

The daring child wrote a (synopsized) history of 
Mary Queen of Scots and of five of the royal Jameses 
in rhyme—but never mind, we have no room to dis- 
cuss it here. Nothing was entirely beyond her lit- 
erary jurisdiction; if it had occurred to her that the 
laws of Rome needed codifying she would have taken 
a chance at it. 

Here is a sad note: 

“My religion is greatly falling off because [ dont 
pray with so much attention when I am saying my 
prayers and my character is lost a-mong the Breaheac 
people I hope I will be religious again but as for 
regaining my character I despare of it.” 

When religion and character go, they leave a large 
vacuum. But there are ways to fill it: 

“T’ve forgot to say, but I’ve four lovers, the other 
one is Harry Watson, a very delightful boy. ° 
James Keith hardly ever Spoke to me, he said Girl! 
make less noise.... Craky hall ...I walked to 
that delightfull place with a delightfull young man 
beloved by all his friends and espacialy by me his 
loveress but I must not talk any longer about him 
for Isa said it is not proper for to speak of gental- 
man but I will never forget him. 

“The Seythians tribe live very coarsely for a Gluton 
Introdused to Arsaces the Captain of the Army, | man 
who Dressed hair & another man who was a good 
cook but Arsaces said that he would keep 1 for 
brushing his horses tail and the other. to fead his 
pigs. .} « : 

“On Saturday I expected no less than three well- 
made bucks, the names of whom is here advertised. 
Mr. Geo. Crakey [Cragie], and Wm. Keith and Jn. 
Keith—the first is the funniest of every one of them. 
Mr. Crakey and I walked to Craky-hall [Craigiehal! | 
hand and hand in Innocence and matitation sweet 
thinking on the kind love which flows in our tender 
hearted mind which is overflowing with majestic 
pleasure no one was ever so polite to me in the hole 
state of my existence. Mr. Craky you must know 
is a great Buck and pretty good-looking.” 

For a purpose, I wish the reader to take careful 
note of these statistics: 

‘I am going to tell you of a melancholy story. A 
young turkie of 2 or 3 months old, would you believe 
it, the father broke its leg, & he killed another! | 
think he ought to be transported or hanged.” 

Marjorie wrote some verses about this tragedy—l 
think. I cannot be quite certain it is this one, for 
in the verses there are three deaths, whereas the e 
statistics do not furnish so many. Also in the 
statistics the father of the deceased is indifferent 
about the loss he has sustained, whereas in the 
verses he is not. Also in the third verse, the mother, 
too, exhibits feeling, whereas in the two closing verses 


Continued on page 1229) 
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Pictures by Peter Newell 








2AVID CHENEY stood at the foot of 
e! the steps leading up to the house 
» where his ancestors, through a_ long 
‘ line, had left their individual mark; he 


oe fe 

ie oe : 

2 2h 

} 
was looking straight into the eyes of 


ge his very little and elderly aunt above 


whe him. Miss Harriet was wrapped in a 
on light shawl to fulfil the exactions of 
decorum because, although it was the warmest of 
November days, she could not hold to meeting the 
outer air without some sort of defensive drapery. 
To throw on a shawl was a lady’s part, and possibly 
also a protest against the inelegance of the younger 
generation which was too often seen flying by on its 
inexplicably hurried errands, hatless and sometimes 
even with sleeves pushed to the clbow. Miss Harriet 
had sprung from another time and taken root in it. 
She could not have been dragged from that world of 
past tradition without suffering shock to her whole 
being and, it might be, undermining her ability to 
live at all. As she stood there, all fragility and might, 
immutably devout in a worship of the things that were, 
she would have served perfectly as the incarnation 
from some old daguerreotype, a fragile lady with 
large, timorous and yet determined eyes, and a delicate 
outline of chin and cheek. David, encountering her 
gaze with an angry glance, thought she looked merely 
hateful. Aunt Harriet knew that, in a moved, in- 
credulous way, but she did not swerve, either by ap- 
parent or inward yielding. She adored him with a 
voiceless passion, but his bigness and the warm breath 
of outer nature he always brought into the room 
were embarrassing to her. David, even as a child, 
when she almost timidly besought his favor through 
the oblation of cookies slipped into a chubby yet 
masterful hand, seemed to her like some of the July 
flowers, a riot of health and the knowledge of the 

and wind. She could cherish them, but she was 
more at home with a nosegay of cool pansies at her 
bosom. David, his brown cheek flushed with anger, 
was the first to break the silence following on their 
initial argument. 

\unt Harr’et, you make me as mad as 
tophet.” 

Aunt Harriet quivered under the shawl, but her 
small hands drew its folds the tighter, as if it were 
a blessed armor. 

“JT am sorry, David,” she returned, with extreme 
dignity, “to hear you say a thing like that to your 
own aunt.” 

David gave a little grunt of disgusted protest. He 
would have liked to let himself go in a flood of un- 
considered wrath. It was his own aunt that was 
exasperating him, he wanted to state. Therefore it 
was his own aunt who had to take the brunt of hear- 
ing what he felt about it. But he was fond of Aunt 
Harriet, and besides that, inoculated from childish 
periods with a belief in her fragility and general 
dearness. So he groaned again. Aunt Harriet’s blue 
eves travelled to a box he held carelessly and yet 
with a subtle air of wishing to conceal it from her. 
It was a bonnet-box, very ancient, of a lacquered 
East-Indian surface. It had lived, for all David's life- 
time at least, among his grandmother's most precious 








“things,” in the large 
closet of the west cham- 
ber. It was a part of 


his inheritance from his 
mother, but Aunt Harriet 
had kept a jealous eye on 
the sacred collection and 
from time to time given a 
word of counsel touching 
its disposal. 

‘LT hope you'll let gram- 
ma’s things set right in 
the top closet where she 
placed ‘em with her own 
hands,” she had said to 
David at intervals marked 
by housecleaning and other 
radical upheavals. 

David had always = in 
nocently agreed, but that 
was because he had no use 
for the articles elsewhere. 
Now the complexion of his 
heaven had changed and 
here he stood, the vener- 
ated box in his hand, chal- 
lenging the light of day. 
He had gathered indigna- 
tion again, and now he was 
speaking. 

“T’ve tried to look at 
it every which way, Aunt 
Harr’et, and see your side 
of it. But more I look at 
it the more it seems to 
me you’re so unreasonable 
—-well, seems if there 
wa'n’t a soul in the world 
that could stand it.” 

“You needn’t stand it,” 
replied his aunt. She 
quivefed again. , 

David looked for an in- 
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stant, in spite of his breadth and virile comeliness, 
as if he were going to cry. 

* You're such a fool,” he blundered. 

“That will do, David,” said his aunt. 

He appealed to her. 

“ Well, now, ain't youY You just use your common 
sense and think it over. I tell you I'm goin’ to be 
married and bring her here to live.” 

“You have a_ perfect right to,” she countered, 
quickly. “ The house is yours.” 

“Well, s‘pose it is mine. You've lived here ever 
since grandfather left it to me, and I never had a 
thought in the world but what you'd always live 
here. It’s as much yours as mine. Grandfather knew 
‘twould be. And you've only lived in the west half 
and that’s the side we want you to live in now, Ellen 
and I.” His voice deepened a little on the name, and 
Aunt Harriet, at the sound, stiffened as if it alone 
were the signal of their combat. “ Why,” David was 
continuing, “we don’t ask you to move. We don't 
want you should. Ellen’s so upset about it she don't 
know what to do. She's begged and pleaded to see if 
I couldn't reason with you. She'd have come herself, 
only she knew you wouldn't let her in.” 

“IT suppose likely she’s too busy to come by day,” 
said Aunt Harriet, with a delicate irony. 

David uttered a word under his breath. She hardly 
caught the outline of it, but the tone bore witness 
against it and told her it was swearing. 

“ That’s it,” he said, despairfully. * You wouldn't 
wipe your shoes on Ellen because she goes out sewing 
by the day.” 

‘J am not accustomed to wipe my shoes on folks, 
be it man or woman,” his aunt returned, in a decorous 
calm. Having once slipped too far over the border, 
she had herself better in hand. 

“Well, you wouldn't let her step her foot inside 
your doors.” 

“Ellen Hudson has spent quite a good many days 
with me, first and last. She's an excellent seam- 
stress.” 

“Yes, and the minute I begun to go with her. you 
treated her like a nigger dog. What's our family, 
anyway’ Ellen’s a dressmaker and I've got a saw- 
mill, and she’s as pretty a girl as ever stepped, and 
I'm only a kind of a farmer. What is there so 
precious about me, I'd like to know, that I can’t 
marry a girl that’s as much above me. when you 
come to it, as the top o’ that elm tree is above 
that—that plaintain down theret” He had sought 
for his simile in the scene about him, and now he 
kicked the plantain savagely, with an  undereur- 
rent of recognition that it was an intruder in a 
healthy lawn. 

His aunt veered off to a side track she had ever 
been too prone to take, and he could have wished 
to be kicked like the plantain because he had rashly 
opened the way. 

“T always told you, David, it was a great mistake 
you made net to go through school.” 

“Well, I didn’t want to go through school,” he 
gloomed. “I wanted to run a sawmill. And I’ve 
made a good thing of it. And now I’ve got Ellen, and 
I wouldn’t give her up to be President. And she’s as 








“THE LOAC’S AFIRE! MISS HARRIET, YOU'RE AFIRE YOURSELF! GRAB OFF YOUR SHAWL!” 





gentle and sweet as an angel out o° that sky up there, 
and if my own folks had some of her disposition 
we'd all be as happy as the day is long. Well!” He 
ground his heel into the plantain and turned away. 
“You goin’ to move?” he hurled at her, pausing 
abruptly. 

“Yes.” Her voice had tears in it, but it did not 
really falter. 

“Goin’ down the river and live in that miserable 
little one-story shanty that ain't even water-tight all 
over? . 

“The house will do very well,” said Aunt Harriet. 
“T'm glad I have a house to go to.” 

“It's only a story and a half, and you can’t even 
get your furniture into it.” 

‘I haven't any furniture to speak of. The bedding’s 
mine, but the chairs and tables are yours. Your 
grandfather left them to you.” , 

David shook his head in speechless questioning 
whether such frenzy could be allowed to take its 
course, 

‘You goin’ to get along without tables and chairs?” 
he inquired, with irony. 

“No. I’m going to use what's there now.” 

“That cheap stuff you put in when the milkman 
hired the place?” 

‘I don’t know how cheap it is. I know it’s good 
and firm. I guess it ‘ll last my day.” 

Again he turned, and this time she knew the inter- 
view was over. But curiosity rose and cast her for- 
ward on a tumultuous wave farther than she had 
ever dreamed her dignity would let her go. 

* David,” she called. 

He paused in sudden hopefulness. 

“What is it, aunt?” 

“What you got in that box?” The red rushed over 
his forehead. He looked down at the box, and then 
almost appealingly at her. That hint of irresolution 
in his air gave her a sudden dominance. She spoke 
again, almost irefully in her demandingness. * What 
you got in that box?” 

He advanced toward her, like a child constrained 
to come, and, at a couple of paces, set the box down 
upon the walk. Then he stooped his awkavard length 
and lifted the cover carefully. ‘ 

“ There!” he said, in a voice inexplicably softened 
“You can see for yourself.” 

Aunt Harriet bent forward slightly and_ peered. 
David was watching her with some inquiry and chal- 
lenge of his own; what she discovered there, he felt, 
ought to have some meaning for her. But evidently 
it as yet had none, and he bent and lifted a fold of 
the fabric in the box, bringing it up more and more 
into the light until the sun glanced on it and turned 
its brocaded figures into a rosy sheen. Then Aunt 
Harriet saw. 

“Why,” she breathed, “ ‘tis your grandmother's rose 
brocade. “Twas her cuming-out dress after she was 
married.” 

“Was it?” David asked, without much interest. 
“ Well, I didn’t know what ‘twas, but I wanted s me- 
thin’ that looked the way this looks, and I took it, 
that’s all.” 

A quick suspicion ran like a shadow over her face. 

“You going to give it 
to her?” she inquired, ir- 
repressibly. David dropped 
it back into the box and 
set the cover on again. 

“ Yes,” he said, savage- 
ly. “Il am. I’m goin’ to 
give it to Ellen Hudson, 
and I know what I’m goin’ 
to give it to her for, too.” 

* David,” said his aunt. 
She was quivering again 
in her impotent resistance. 
“I’ve seen the time, when 
I was a girl, I’d have done 
‘most anything for that 
very dress.” 

“Well,” said David—he 
lifted the box again and 
stood with the arrested 
motion of one pausing for 
a second before making his 
effective exit—" why didn’t 
you take it, then? There 
it’s been up in the front 
chamber, no use to no- 
body. Why didn’t you 
take it?” 

“ Because that was my 
mother’s coming-out dress 
and it’s sacred to me.” 

“ Well, it ain’t sacred to 
me,” said David. He was 
turning now, and he wore 
the look Aunt Harriet 
knew; it was a family 
look, the index of an 
obstinacy which, once 
aroused, would be im- 
pregnable. “I don’t know 
what ’twould have been if 
you’d acted ‘decent and 
stayed in the house and 
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showed yourself nice to Ellen. I'd have given way to 

you any time you said, Aunt Harr’et. You know | 
would. But now you've riled me and you've got to 
stand from under.” 

Aunt Harriet was calling after him in a thin stream 
of protest. 

“ Five years ago I pieced me a sofa pillow out of 
some little mites there was left of that very dress. 
That’s how I regarded it. I could have had the 
dress and made me a dozen pillows, but I wouldn't. 
| pieced me up one out o’ the pieces.” 

* Mighty well yeu did,” said David, recklessly, from 
the gate. “I can find a use for it. It’s goin’ to be 
Ellen’s weddin’-dress.” 

Then he went striding off down the street, and 
Aunt Harriet regarded his back with a piteous in- 
credulity, as if she could not possibly see why he 
should leave her in such a fashion, with that air of 
intending to return no more. Now at once the ap- 
propriation of the dress, coming on the heels of her 
jealous mood, greatened from an offence into an out- 
rage against all their kin, and she fled back into her 
sitting-room and sank upon the sofa, her hand resting, 
with eloquent intention, upon the pillow she had 
pieced from the rose brocade. She loved pillows; 
they brought into the austere quiet of her room 
something luxuriously suggesting the halls where silks 
and velvets are the common wear. She had a half- 
dozen of them, made out of the most precious fabrics 
under her hand, and the rose brocade, pieced though 
it was, had been uniquely beautiful. The dress itself, 
she thought, in that throbbing moment, would have 
made a dozen pillows to lie here in the dustless calm 
of the house and grow old like heirlooms; but instead 
it was to be chopped up according to the newest pat- 
terns and trailed about on that hateful wedding- 
day. 

Miss Harriet did not sit there long. This new hot 
feeling, all the more dreadful from its strangeness, 
was too strong in her. It bade her pack and be gone 
out of a house where, say what he might, David could 
no longer make her welcome. In this mood she hardly 
knew herself; the greatness of the sway it had 
made her tremble at it and count it, of its own 
right, irresistible. She was a gentle creature of over- 
whelming sentiment, and this new fury might have 
been poison working in her a havoe like disease. 
She rose and cast about her for an immediate task. 
There were her mantel ornaments, the vases, and the 
candlesticks with prism “drops.” They must be the 
first to go. She flew to dust their shining surfaces, 
and set them on the centre-table in a waiting group. 

“T guess 1’m going to be sick,” she said once, in 
a pause of her impetuous dartings here and there. 
* Oh, I hope I sha’n’t be sick!” 

All that afternoon she worked, and half the night, 
and next morning found her rushing at her task, 
displacing what had grown into corners of habit until 
it seemed as if the house itself might tremble under 
the agitation of its furnishings. On the third day, 
as the fever of anger quieted, her slender strength 
ebbed and left her, and then she called despairingly 
upon Timothy Underhill, lumbering past, and bade 
him come and help. Timothy was a large man of a 
ready smile and a solemn belief in a weak back of 
his own which stood in the way of his doing any- 
thing regular of the nature of “day’s Works.” But 
to-day he was conscious of a more than ordinary 
interest in the world even though it might affect the 
back, for his wife had brought him the news now in 
active circulation: Harriet Cheney was going (o move, 
and, Mrs. Underhill said, it would be “a great sight 
to get in there and go over Harriet Cheney’s things.” 
Timothy stood at the foot of the steps and regarded 
Miss Harriet with his temperate smile. 

‘Goin’ to move, be ye?” he inquired. “ Well, yes, 
I just as soon take hold and help ye—jest as soon as 
not. Dave goin’ to get married, ain’t he? ice girl, 
Ellen is. I shouldn't ha’ thought they'd turn ye out 
o house and home. They're the last couple I'd 
ha’ thought of turnin’ anybody out o° house and 
home.” 

“T have not been turned out of house and home, 
Timothy,” Aunt Harriet replied. “I am going down 
to my own house to live because I think it’s best I 
should. It’s quite a number of years since I had 
any change. Now if you'll come in, there’s some hefty 
things I want you should see to.” 

It was on the third day after this, a hazy Novem- 
ber afternoon, with all the warmth of summer in the 
air, yet quickened by the tang of harvesting and 
withered leaves, that the first load grew at Aunt 
Harriet’s door, and she stood by to watch it. She 
looked old and frail, as if the last week had washed 
out the faint elusive pink of age from her cheeks 
and bewildered the precise curl of her pretty hair. 
There had been no time in these last days for the 
niceties of her leisurely toilet, and Ellen Hudson, 
going past to the store, to match some silk for a 
customer, glanced up and wondered curiously what 
old woman it was who stood there beside the laden 
cart and where Miss Harriet hid. Ellen was a creature 
made for grace, with a brown skin and a little wist- 
ful knitting between her kindly eyes. She knew-all 
about this moving and was passionately disturbed. 
When David had told her Aunt Harriet elected to 
live in the house no more, now that his bride would 
share it, she came to her feet in a swift determination 
to go at once to Aunt Harriet and make plain the 
rough places of her unfriendliness. But David, wiser 
in his knowledge of his kindred, had forbidden it, 
and now Ellen stood there in the street stirred by 
a new wonderment whether, after all, she might not 
essay the task. The gray-haired woman saw her there, 
and as quickly turned her back. “ Mercy!” Ellen 
said to herself aloud. “It’s Aunt Harriet herself.” 
So, accepting the message of the averted face, she went 
sorrowfully on, the tears in her eyes, and wished, as 
a child wishes its holiday need not be spoiled, that 
her marriage could be laid in kindliness. Aunt Har- 
riet, in the house, was tying on her bonnet with 
trembling hands. It might have been easier to see 
her cherished goods go faring forth to other walls 
if she alone had watched them going; but Ellen had 
seemed to appear there at the moment to flout her, 
and suddenly it was impossible to stay behind in the 
disordered house. 

“Timothy!” she called, piercingly, from the win- 
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dow. “ Timothy, I’m going with you. 
minute whiles I get my shawl.” 

Timothy, already in his seat upon the load, stepped 
down in a fashion suited to vertebral uncertainty, and 
while he waited took the inventory of the goods, to 
carry home a welcome tale. There were the two 
feather beds from the ell, the braided mats. all the 
bedding from up-stairs, he judged, and on the top, 
poised lightly and covered with a sheet, the pillows 
trom the sitting-room. He thought he knew it all. 
Miss Harriet came and mounted to the place beside 
him. She looked at him with tired almost 
wildly, Timothy thought, reflecting also that Miss 
Harriet had aged more in this week than through 
the last ten years. 

“I'm glad we've got a good fair day,” said she. “| 
never could have let my bedding go out in a rain, 
and certain not my pillows. Yes, it’s a good fair 
day.” 

When they had driven out of the yard and a 
space along the High Street, she began to feel a little 
more at peace. The day itself, the mild benignity of 
it, gave her an elusive sense that she was going on 
some pleasant jaunt quite other than this tame jour 
ney to an unloved spot. Perhaps it was her past 
imprisonment in walls, stooping over household treas 
ures, peering at surfaces 
with a painful scrutiny 
lest they go dust-smeared 
to their destination, that 
suddenly gave her such a 
sense of largeness and 
the clarity of outdoor 
air. She kept her gaze 
straight before her down 
the maple - bordered aisle 
of street, unconscious 
that one woman after 
another ran to door or 
window to see Harriet 
Cheney’s things go by. 
From the restfulness of 
the moment there rose 
an exhilaration, like the 
ceasing of an ache. 

“The air tastes good,” 
she cried, almost forget- 
ful of Timothy and yet 
gratefully realizing there 
was companionship —be- 
side her of a” neutral 
sort. 

‘I don’t know as ever 
I see a milder Novem- 
ber,” Timothy remarked. 
He, too, in a somnolent 
way, felt pleasure at 
their jogging pace and 
his own importance as 
director. There was 
something odd beyond 
belief, he knew, in Miss 
Harriet’s moving. The 
town would talk about it 
for weeks to come and he 
was earning now the 
after-guerdon of reminis- 
cence by the fire. 

“Seems if the whole 
town’s getting ready for 
winter,” said Miss Har 
riet, “ raking leaves and 
all.” 

They were beyond the 
straight line of the High 
Street now, rounding the 
first curve of the Flin- 
der’s Road. Here the 
smoke came blue, and a 
dart of fire ran up 
through the brush heap 
Silas Waring had _ piled 
within the angle of his 
wall. Timothy’s Jane 
stopped and laid her 
ears back. 

“There, there, Jane,” 


You wait one 


eve S 





said Timothy. “ Now 
what you takin’ it on 
yourself to do? There 
ain't a mortal thing 


you're afraid of except 
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“T smell burning. Don’t you?” she inquired. 

“ Everybody's burnin’ their brush up.” Timothy re 
sponded, absently. “ Yes, thein blinds be off. There's 
the Methodist. Old as I be, | always have to look 
twice to get that steeple through the trees.” 

“Smells like feathers,” said Miss Harriet, in a 
vague anxiety. 

“So it does,” said Timothy. 
comin’ to the Wardwells’ now. 
burnin’ up his hen-coop.” 

That seemed jocular to him and he laughed, for 
Wardwell had once put money into prize hens whieh 
never got beyond the winter's chill. And it was true 
that Wardwell and his wife and the five children, 
in various stages of enterprise and bacchanalian frenzy 
induced by the gay weather, were burning brush in 
the front yard, the children poking madly and run 
ning on quests for fuel, waste or not, but welcome so 
it was dry enough to eateh. Miss Harriet bowed 
to them with dignity, her delicate cheek flushing as 
she noted how they ceased work at the instant of 
seeing her and leaned on rakes and hoes to look. She 
knew what they were saying: “ Miss Harriet’s movin’. 
There she goes!” She threw her shawl back with 
a quick movement, impetuous in one of her calm 
grace. Suddenly she felt hot, with anger, she thought, 


“Git up, Jane. We're 
Mebbe old Wardwell’s 








it’s fire. Don't you be 
alarmed, Miss Harriet. 
Here, Si, you come 


out here and lead her 
by.” 

Silas, a man of eld 
with long white beard and an inquiring eye, 
his pitchfork against the wall and came. 

“ There, now,” he remarked to the horse, “ ain’t you 
kinder foolish takin’ on about a brush heap? How de 
do, Miss Harriet? So you're movin’, be ye? This 
the fust load? How many loads you goin’ to have? 
Somebody said you’s intendin’ to leave your furniture 
behind for Dave. That so? Don’t you think that’s 
kind of a headstrong thing to do? There, ye ain’t 
afraid now, be ye?” he adjured Jane, who, released, 
ran fitfully, and then sobered into her accustomed 
gait. 

Timothy glanced round at Miss Harriet to note 
whether she had minded this interrogatory volley. 
But apparently she had not heard, or if she had, the 
assault made no impression on her. She was still rapt 
in her sense of excursioning, her eyes fixed on the 
smoky distance, and her mouth half-smiling. “ It’s 
a pretty day,” she said again. They came to the 
little knoll where you can see three churches, if you 
know where to look and the trees are bare enough 
to let your vision through, and there Timothy drew 
up, as everybody did going that way. “ There’s the 
First Baptist,” Miss Harriet murmured. “ There’s the 
Advent. Why, they’ve got their blinds off! Shouldn’t 
you say so? I didn’t hear the Advent was painting. 


threw 


Seems if they painted only a year or so ago.” 
Timothy, whip in hand, rose in his place to see. Be- 

fore he came to any sage conclusion, Aunt Harriet’s 

She sniffed a little. 


mind returned to closer interests. 





“THERE, YOU CAN SEE FOR YOURSELF” 


against the miserable circumstance of her notoriety, 
and her pleasure in the drive was gone. 

“It’s a warm day, Timothy,” she said, faintly. 
“Seems if the sun would scorch me up. It lays on 
my shoulders like a red-hot iron.” 

“Why, the sun ain’t on your shoulders, Miss Har- 
riet,”’ Timothy responded, peacefully. “ But ‘tis hot, 
just as you say. Still, we’re goin’ toward the 


A chorus had risen behind them. It was made of 
children’s voices, growing shriller as they neared, 
and strengthened by a man’s resounding tone And 
instantly almost, so fast the chorus came, its babel 
clarified to words. “ Your load’s afire!” the voices 
chanted. “ Your load’s afire! Look behind!” 

Timothy looked in unbelief, but still he looked. 

“ My Lord A’mighty!” he cried, aloud. “ The load’s 
afire. Miss Harriet, you’re afire yourself. You grab 
off your shawl.” 

jut Jane, receiving the burning fluff of pillows on 
her haunches, started here and ran a little, and while 
she did it Aunt Harriet sat with piteous eyes gazing 
straight ahead, her hands clasped, trembling. So it 
happened that when Jane had been drawn to a halt 
and the breathless Wardwells swarmed about the load, 
somebody had to tear off Aunt Harriet’s outer clothes 
with violence and lift her from the burning pile. 
She did not resist her helpers, neither could she aid 
them, and while the Wardwell children,,as those who 
have been inoculated with a frenzy and cannot throw 
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it off, daneed round and round, shrieking, “ Your 
load’s afire!” Aunt Harriet sank under a roadside 
tree, and saying, in a dying voice, “I smell burning,” 
fainted, as Timothy reported it, “dead away.” 

When she woke she was in her own front chamber, 
and bare branches, tapping on the windows, indicated 


x 








“IT'S AUNT HARRIET HERSELF” 


a bleaker season. A gust of wind came bustling, and 
he branches tapped the louder, and then there was a 
ry of something sharp and white against the 

}) e, 

* Why,” said Miss Harriet, wondering, “ snow!” 
Some one came on cautious foot and lifted her 
head to give her liquid frem a spoon. Miss Harriet 
looked up into the intent face and drew her brows 
together. 

* Ain’t you Ellen Hudson? 
per, between the sips of broth. 

“Yes, I’m Ellen,” said the girl. “ You keep still 
now. I’m going to put you back on your pillow, and 
you have a good sleep.” 

Miss Harriet lay exactly as she was placed, because 
her body seemed to be a load of heaviness; but she 
did not sleep at once. Her gaze followed the trim 
figure about the room, and when Ellen took the dust- 
cloth and ran along the mantel moulding, Miss Harriet 
gave a little acquiescing sound. It was admirable to 
cust religiously, she knew, though the priestess of the 
rite might not be worthy otherwise to marry David. 
Kut there were further things she wanted to know. 

“I got burnt up, didn’t 17” she asked, with a pain 
of recollection. 

Ellen laughed a little, softly. 

* No, Miss Harriet,” she said, “ you weren’t burnt 
a mite. But it was a kind of a shock to you, tired as 
you were, moving and all, and you just gave out and 
had a sickness.” 

That brought it all back. 

“They burnt, didn’t they,” she asked, wistfully, 
‘my beds and pillows? I don’t so much care about 
my beds, but seems to me I sha’n’t know what to do 
without my pillows. There’s one of them I can’t re- 
place.” Then she frowned a little in a way that was 
querulousness, since there was no strength for anger, 
and wondered miserably whether the rose brocade was 
yet hacked into tags and rutiles to suit a modern 
taste. 

* Don’t you dwell on it,” Ellen adjured her. “ You 
put it right out o’ your mind and drop off to sleep.” 

* You working here?” 


’ 


she managed to whis- 
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Ellen hesitated an instant. Then she answered, 
gently, 

“ Yes, I'm working here.” 

It was only natural, Aunt Harriet thought, that 
David should have summoned her to help him through. 
It was all right, she owned, in the acquiescence of 
her general weakness, but when she got well she could 
move, just as she had planned, and she would take 
good care there was no burning. So she slept, and 
woke next morning a little more at one with life. 
And always Ellen was within call, stepping about, 
bringing order or administering savory broths, and 
there were pale winter sunshine and snow upon the 
window - ledge. Finally there came a morning that 
seemed gayer than the rest. Ellen’s face had a look 
of added brightness, of excited mischief, even, and she 
sang softly to herself, a hymn Aunt Harriet knew, 
though she could not quite remember. what it was. 
The sun was mounting through a cloudless sky, and 
little brown birds flew past the window in whirring 
companies, as if they heard a summons fiom a source 
they knew. And suddenly Aunt Harriet realized that 
she was taking notice of the snowy world; she was 
better. Then she looked up into Ellen’s face and 
asked her the question that had been trembling on 
her tongue. 

*T s’pose David’s dead, ain’t he?” 

Ellen blanched with horror, and stood staring 
her. 

“ Why,” she said at last, * whatever makes you think 
David’s dead?” 

Two tears escaped Aunt Harriet’s eyes and wet her 
cheeks. 

“Why,” she said, “I’m sick and David ain’t been 
in to see me. Of course he’s dead.” 

Ellen flushed a pretty pink. 

“ Why, bless your heart,” she said, “ David’s down- 
stairs now. He ain't been up to see you because he 
knew you were terrible tried with him. He thought 
the sight of him might bring it up to you. He said 
he’d wait till you got better.” 

Aunt Harriet looked sceptically into the clear brown 
eyes. i 

“T don’t hardly believe David’s down-stairs,” she 
said. “It aint Sunday, is it?” 

“No, it ain’t Sunday.” 

“Then what’s he home for, a working day?” 

“Tt ain’t a working day,” Ellen cried, with an 
eloquent note in her voice. “ Why, Miss Harriet, 
didn’t you know what day it is? It’s Christmas 
day. And as to David—” She ran out and 
stood there on the landing, peering down the 
stairs. “ David!” she called. “ David, you 
come here. She wants you.” 

David came, and stood there in the door- 
way, filling it up, Aunt Harriet pride- 
fully thought, with his great height 
and shoulders. This was not the Da- 
vid she had parted from in ire. Some 
potent influence had wrought 
upon him and smoothed the 
querulous wrinkles from 
his forehead and clari- 
fied his eyes of rage. 

“Why, David!” said 
Aunt Harriet. “ Why, 
David!” 

He was smiling at her, 
much as the boy David 
had been used to smile 
when she gave him the 
freedom of the cooky- 
jar. But he did not 
speak. He came for- 
ward and put his arms 
about her as she sat in 
bed. 

“Ketch hold, Aunt Harr’et,” he bade her. “ Hang 
on tight.” 

Ellen gave a little ery. 

“Why, David, what you doing of 

“I’m earryin’ her down-stairs to her own sittin’- 
room,” said David. “ There’s a fire there, and she’s 
been up here long enough. Ketch hold, Aunt Harr’et.” 

Aunt Harriet had time to think of many things as 
she went riding down the stairs, chiefly that she wished 
she need not see the sitting-room until she had strength 
io face it in its bare estate. Its slighter furnishings 
were still packed, she knew, waiting for her in the 
hall, and her lovely pillows were burned up. But 
David was putting her down softly, and it seemed, 
when she touched the familiar hollows, on her own 
sofa. She heard the fire crackle and the clock tick; 
these were two friendly voices, and bidden by them, 
she dared unclose her eyes. There was her room in 
lovely order. It was just the same. The Infant 
Samuel knelt on his stand in the corner, the flowered 
vases looked as if they had never for a second left 


it 
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the mantel, and 9 sunray struck the prismed candle- 
sticks and threw colors on the wall. David and Ellen 
stood there hand in hand, like children, watching her 
as if they brought a dear surprise and longed to know 
how she would take it. Somehow it seemed their 
work, the rebuilding of the palace of her life, their 
work together, but, her woman’s instinct told her, 
chiefly Ellen’s. Aunt Harriet had wrought too long 
at household tasks not to know what steps had gone 
to the exquisite order of her sick-room.and the at- 
mosphere that made it blest. Suddenly she sat up- 
right and dragged a pillow from behind her back. 
It was a lovely brocade pillow, in a flush of rose. 
There was another like it, and another. With a sud- 
den energy she pulled them out, one by one, and piled 
them al! before her. 

“ Ellen,” she said, brokenly. “ Ellen!” 

“ Yes,” said Ellen, with no breath of her own. “ Yes, 
Aunt Harriet.” 

“You made ’em out o’ that brocade. He told you 
how I coveted it, and you knew I prized my pillows 
and you had that rose brocade in your hand and yet 
you give it back to me.” 

Ellen looked ali a bewilderment of delight and 
glorious giving, and David watched them both as 
if he hardly dared to think how rich he was in 
kindred. 

“It’s a Christmas present,” Ellen eried. ‘ You’ve 
got to take it because it’s Christmas. Any other kind 
of a present you can say you won't have, but Christ- 
mas you've got to accept what comes. And David’s 
given you the rose brocade, and I’ve given the pillows, 
the making of ’em.” 

Aunt Harriet put aside the billowy burden and 
tottered to her feet. One trembling hand rested on a 
rosy pillow, as if to stay itself. 
























HE PUT HIS ARMS ABOUT HER AS SHE SAT IN BED 
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“Now you've gone and given away the prettiest 
thing there was in this town,’ she reproached her 
tractiously, “ what you going to be married in?” 

Ellen broke into a little eestatie laugh. 

“Oh, I ain’t going to be married,” she protested. 
“Am 1, David? Am I going to be?” 

“You’ve given up marrying David? You’ll marry 
David or I'll know the reason why,’ Aunt Harriet 
fiashed at her. ‘ You'll marry David and we three ‘ll 
set up our Ebenezer here in the old house together. 
leastways, if you can bear with me. David, you tell 
her so.” 

“No,” Ellen went on chanting, “ I sha’n’t ever marry 
David.” . 

“Why, no, Aunt Harriet,” said David, taking his 
cue cumbrously. “I don’t know as I should recom- 
mend it. Nobody’d crave that kind of a job twice 
over. You see, Aunt Harr’et, we got married the day 
you was burnt out, so’s Ellen could come here and see 
to you. She’s married in her pink gingham, if I re- 
member right. Wa’n’t you, Ellen?” 





Che Christmas Crure 


(BETWEEN THE BRITISH AND THE BOER ARMIES, DECEMBER 235, 1899) 


AT early dawn, one wintry day, 
Two armies, oft encountering, lay 
Pledged to a fierce and fatal fight, 
Each hateful in the other’s sight. 


Why sounds no more the iron rain 
Of missiles, nor the ery of pain? 

And why do foemen greeting send 
As to a brother, or a friend? 


In ancient times of bloody war 

Stood portents in the heavens afar, 

And cloud-built hosts with seeming rage, 
Approached each other to engage. 


By Iulia Ward Howe 


What stood between the foes that day 
To keep the battle fiend away? 
What emblem consecrates the morn? 
The vision of a Babe new-born. 


Foreseen in many a prophet’s mind 
As the Redeemer of Mankind; 

Belov’d, for help that He should bring 
To human woe and suffering. 


The centuries that lie between 

His sacred glory cannot screen. 

He bids the bitter conflict cease, 
And lifts His infant voice for peace. 


Oh! Babe adored! What passions wild 
Are stilled before that little Child 
Whose gentle Mother shall become 
The guardian spirit of the home! 


His two small hands are stretched in love 
The sanguinary field above. 

“Oh! harm each other not!” he cries, 

“ Henceforth encounter brotherwise.” 


Thus He who lived and died for all 
Announced His holy festival, 

And so th’ opposing armies lay 
At peace on blessed Christmas Day. 
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“Gond-bye, Mother!’ 


Brawn by Rose O'Neill 
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#3 N European nations “ Society” is the 
* formal intercourse between members 


With these aristocracies Society is 
an intermittent condition created by 
the temporary meeting of persons of 


; ea Mes permanent rank—persons who possess- 
<a cael ed their rank before their association 
made Society, and retain it after their separation for 
the time being ends Society. 

If every member of the upper class in Europe si- 
multaneously entered upon the life of a recluse for 
one year, European Society would for that year cease 
to exist. But at the year’s end when these men and 
women again came together in formal reunions, and 
thus again formed “ Society,” they would all, or prac- 
tically all, possess the same membership of their 
upper class, and would each occupy the identical rela- 
tive position in their Society as before their year’s 
isolation. 

If, however, the same catastrophe overtook New 
York, short indeed would be the roster of those fam- 
ilies which could emerge with positions undisturbed 
and prestige unshaken, still standing like fashionable 
monoliths amid the rack and ruin. 

For while European Society consists of a deep mill- 
pond of assured position with a froth of probationary 
parvenus, New York Society consists of a whirlpool 
of tentative novices with a sediment of permanent 
members. 

Instead, indeed, of having an aristocracy whose caste 
is beyond question and beyond change and whose mu- 
tual hospitalities constitute Society, New York has 
an “ Aristocracy ” whose elevation is largely artificial, 
whose membership is largely arbitrary, and whose 
existence vitally depends upon those activities which 
are known as social functions. In other words, while 
in Europe the mutual entertainments of an_inher- 
ently stable upper class create Society, in New York 
the constant contortions of Society are indispensable 
to create and maintain a precarious upper class; 
while in Europe the pleasures of Society are among 
the prerogatives of rank, in New York the pleasure 
of “rank” is the inducement to Society. 

The contrast between the two species of Society is 
precisely the contrast between the amateur athlete 
who exercises for his amusement and the professional 
athlete who exercises for a living. 

Thus in New York beneath the frivolity and _ flip- 
paney with which Society bedizzens itself, like the 
paint and tights in which a chorus girl must do her 
work, that Society is transacting deadly earnest bus- 
iness. 

There is, no doubt, much spontaneous pleasure in- 
cidental to this business—débutantes may dance, gli- 
ding and colliding with unalloyed ecstasy; gourmets 
may gormandize, and tipplers tipple, taking unre- 
servedly what the gods give them. But, ever present, 
all pervading, gleaming in the glossy floor, pulsating 
in the rhythinie music, flavoring the subtle sauce, bub- 
bling in the foaming glass, re-echoing through the 
banal conversation, is the spirit of desperate and 
dogged travail of those who, to the cause of “ class,” 
are devoting their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor. 

This is the fundamental distinction between a Eu- 
ropean upper class which finds in Society the relaxa- 
tion from its responsibilities or the pastime of its 
leisure, and those citizens of New York who make of 
Society a responsibility from which there is no re- 
laxation, a pastime from which there is no leisure. 

If we bear this distinction in mind we shall be able 





to study New York Society with some degree of in- 
telligent sympathy, if not of emotional compassion. 
for the struggle for self-preservation of even the 
humblest living things is no laughing matter. 

THE DINNER 

The dinner is probably the formal entertainment in 
which New York Society shows to the best attainable 
advantage. 

It is true that the conditions are not such as to 
make possible those intellectual pleasures which are 
supposed to be a paramount element of the ideal din- 
ner. Yet the sympathetic and collective enjoyment 
by numerous guests of adroitly prepared food and 
judiciously laid wine can surely pass muster as an 
entirely appropriate object for a social congregation. 
And, as wealth alone is needed to provide superlative 
dishes and vintages through the agencies of a deft 
chef and a discriminating wine agent, and as rela- 
tively little training is needed to equip nervously in- 
telligent palates with a capacity for critical appre- 
ciation, a dinner may be said to furnish more spon- 
taneous pleasure to its participants than any other 
variety of formal entertainment, and therefore to 
possess the most legitimate reason for existence. 

A formal dinner does not take place till half-past 
eight o'clock. This comparative lateness of the hour 
has numerous advantages. It gives the ladies time 
to rest in the late afternoon from the fatigue of the! 
earlier duties before preparing for the responsibili- 
ties of the coming hours. It gives many who have not 
had quite so many duties to exhaust them, or who 
may have pusillanimously shirked those duties, a 
pleasant hour’s play-time with their children, while 
others it gives a lucky moment in which to kiss their 
little ones a simultaneous good morning and good 
night. It gives them all an opportunity to resusci- 
tate delicate appetites from the stupor in which after- 
noon tea has left them buried. . 

This dining hour also enables the majority of the 
younger men who have left work and Wall Street 
for their clubs between three and four o’clock, to 
keep themselves in fine physical condition by playing 
wholesome games of court-tennis, “squash,” or rac- 
quets, or by betting on the wholesome games that oth- 
er men are playing. It gives a chance to the small 
minority, principally lawyers, who are not in Wall 
Street and who work till six o’clock, to bathe and 
dress for dinner at their clubs instead of having to 
dress without a bath at their offices. These latter 
from among their scanty ranks generally furnish the 
only oases of intellect which blossom in society amid 
deserts of “brains” and mirages of mentality. So 
any hour of dining which will tend to lure these iso- 
lated intellects into leavening Society’s batter of com- 
mon sense and good nature is fortunate for the dinner 
and is rightly to be encouraged. 

This hour has a further advantage in permitting 
these young men, after their exercise, their betting, 
and their bathing have been accomplished, and all 
whom wedlock has not forced to dress at home, are 
clad for the impending occasion, to sit at ease with 
their more elderly fellow guests-to-be, and possess 
themselves in slow luxurious gulps, of the ardent 
mellowness of successive cocktails. An accurate ac- 
cumulation of these, discreetly adapted to each par- 
ticipant’s just requirements, will markedly aid the 
coming function’s brillance. For these stimulating 


compounds not only sharply increase the appetite, thus 
enhancing powers of enjoying the material ingredients 
of even the most formal dinner; but at the same time 
they encourage to abnormal activity any mental pow- 


ers which may lie within their reach. They cannot 
change a brain into an intellect, it is true, but they 
ean flick it into such a brisk brain that it may give 
a very creditable imitation of an intellect. They 
cannot give it ideals, but they may give it enthusi- 
asms; they cannot give it thought, but they may give 
it fancies; they cannot give it acquired knowledge, but 
they can give it improvised theories; they cannot 
give it wit, but they can give it jocularity. 

These attributes, when added to the-natural alert- 
ness of intelligence which is the rule in American 
minds, may help to make the subsequent dinner pass 
amid a table talk so copious and so vivacious that 
it is a serious question whether it has not the right 
to rank among dinner conversations. 

The scene of a formal dinner is becoming more and 
more exclusively confined to the region between Cen- 
tral Park and Park Avenue on the west and east, and 
Fiftieth Street and Eightieth Street on the south and 
north, as New York Society deserts its older habita 
tions to concentrate in that locality. 

A long strip of carpet winds its way from the 
front door across the sidewalk to the curb, sheltered 
by an awning and presided over by a groom whose 
function it is to open the doors of carriages and au- 
tomobiles which possess no grooms of their own, and 
to summon these conveyances at the evening's end. 
He can also inform arrivals at what hour carriages 
are being ordered to return and thus can give them 
an idea how early they may depart without rudeness 
if they are being bored, or how late they may stay 
on if they are being amused, or are winning at bridge. 

The guests generally begin to reach the seat of hos- 
pitality about ten minutes after the hour of invita- 
tion. Very frequently, however, an old-fashioned 
couple, who still live on Washington Square or in 
its vicinity and who have decided to experiment with 
a taxi-cab as a far-sighted economy for such a dis- 
tance, whirl up to their destination a good ten min- 
utes before the appointed hour, and are doomed to 
spend those minutes in repeatedly circumvolving the 
city block on which their hosts reside, while the dial 
of their premature conveyance jumps spasmodically 
for every cireumvolution. Frequently, too, the in- 
mates of the next-door house (for not only is the mu- 
tual identity of neighbors occasionally known, but 
they are at times on terms of social intimacy) are 
the last to arrive, some thirty minutes late, in a 
paroxysm of apology and haste, as the result of too 
implicit a faith in proximity as an antidote to pro- 
crastination. 

Between these two extremes of punctuality and late- 
ness broughams, landaus, and limousines deposit their 
fashionable freight, while occasional couples walk over 
from beyond Park Avenue, where some of Society's 
least wealthy. and most creditable members and near- 
ly all of Society’s horses dwell intermingled in thor- 
oughbred harmony. i 

This, ineidentally, is one of the most praiseworthy 
features of New York Society. Not that it locates its 
horses among its most creditable members, but that, 
being a Society chiefly created and preserved by 
money, it should be broad-minded enough to weleome 
cordially to its ranks so many persons of limited 
means. 

As the guests enter the house the ladies are ushered 
into one cloak-room and the men into another. The 
men go through the simple operation of taking off 
their overcoats and hats and getting a check by which 
to reclaim them. They are also handed a little stiff 
envelope containing a card which each man draws 
forth as gingerly as he would the fifth card to four 
of a suit. They then issue from their cloak-room and 
each of them who accompanies a lady stands, a monu- 
ment of expectant patience, gazing wistfully at the 
door behind which the mysteries are taking place on 
whose accomplishment he waits. When the object 
of his patience finally radiates his view he follows 
her, generally up an imposing sweep of stairs, intent- 
ly serutinizing the edge of her train upon which 
Nemesis is hounding him to place his foot. Near the 
head of the staircase they find the hostess surrounded 
by a bevy of Beau Brummels. As they approach, the 
most distinguished-looking of these, stepping forward. 
enunciates their names in tones of great volume and 
distinctness, and the mistress of the house welcomes 
them with that indelible smile which hostesses share 
exclusively with coiffeurs’ models and with Christian 
martyrs. They then mingle with the guests who have 
preceded them, the men, if they know the ladies whose 
names are on their cards, painstakingly avoiding 
them till it is time to take them in to dinner, and. 
if they by chance do not know them, desperately 
striving to discover their identity; the ladies suffering 
themselves to be avoided and ultimately discovered 
with a suavity that veils the interest they feel in 
this marriage in miniature. For, after all, a dinner 
spent between two bores may seem as infinite in al- 
ternating dulness as a life spent between two hus- 
bands, and there is no Dakota for the dinner guest. 

Then the butler, with a remarkable mixture of cal- 
culation and intuition, knows that the latest arrivals 
are indeed the last, and, with unostentatious irony, 
announces to the hostess the readiness of that dinner 
which, during the past half-hour, has budded, blossom- 
ed, and all but withered, saved only by the frantic 
ministrations of a heroic chef and his devoted kitchen 
maids. 

The prandial procession forms and gracefully wends 
its way into the dining-room, where those guests 
known by sight to the servants are quickly pointed 
to their places, while those not thus privileged wan- 
der about like lost and aimless spirits, till finally, by 
a prolonged process of elimination, they find and sink 
into their proper seats. 

The first fifteen minutes of the dinner are generally 
its best. For hunger is essentially a spontaneous 
emotion: its gratification is inevitably a natural op- 
eration. It is impossible to crave food with any 
ulterior design, it is impossible to eat food with any 
complex calculation. The animal appetite does not 
lend itself to formality: Society shares it with the 
dumb brutes and the lower classes. Dowager or débu- 
tante, captain of industry or floor broker, while they 
still their hunger they are to that extent sincere. And 
as, fortunately, the majority of the guests are hungry 
during the first quarter of an hour of dinner, an at- 
mosphere of sincerity prevails about the table. 
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The oysters come and succulently vanish; the soup 
steams fragrantly and softly gurgles to oblivion; the 
fish leaves but a skeleton behind. And all this while 
frank pleasure permeates the Gothic dining-room. 

Some scattered exceptions among the guests, the 
victims of infirmities of body or afflictions of temper- 
ament, wonder whether the tapestries upon the walls 
are really Gobelins; whether the golden candelabra 
on the table were wedding-presents; whether the mauve 
satin showing through the lace insertions of the table- 
eloth is vulgar or fashionable; whether the orchestra 
which is murmuring from the hall is Sherry’s or 
Franko’s. The hostess racks her brain beneath her 
smiles to decide whether there are enough of these 
exceptions present to jeopardize her entertainment’s 
success. 

But the majority of the guests are devoting them- 
selves to their uncomplicated pleasures, enjoying these 
pleasures with the grace of breeding or of manners 
which saves them from all taint of gluttony, sustain- 
ing the conversation in somewhat automatic inter- 
mezzos that fill the leisure moments between the 
courses, and, while these early courses hold the stage, 
continuing their discourse in intermittent obligatos, 
a concession by nature to civilization, by the palate 
to the tongue. 

But now the supreme moments of the dinner are 
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taken for years older than he is if he ean talk eyn- 
ically enough to the horsy-looking girl. The wistful 
débutante may catch the point of the risqué story, 
which her left-hand neighbor is telling the mournful 
lady on his farther side, if she ean listen acutely 
enough with one ear while bending the other pen- 
sively to the remarks of the eloquent young rector on 
her right. 

Course follows course in infinite variety. The din- 
ner becomes a brilliant culinary vaudeville, where at 
traction on attraction kaleidoscopically flits in swift 
review, and manners, alas! forbid a curtain-call. The 
servants cease from waiting on the guests and grad- 
ually become so many prestidigitators, palming the 
most promising plates beneath their exasperated vie- 
tims’ very eyes, proving, with tantalizing success, that 
the quickness of the hand deceives the palate. 

The general animation grows and spreads infee- 
tiously. The hostess, feeling that from her point of 
view the dinner has passed its danger-point and is on 
the highroad to suecess, permits herself to cease from 
smiling. Men, gazing alternately into the liquid shal- 
lows of sparkling eyes and twinkling champagne- 
glasses, feel their beings bursting with noble thoughts, 
novel theories, or brilliant wit, only waiting their ex- 
pression in flights of an eloquence which has also 
been vouchsafed them. Women feel themselves glow 
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the rare eases of male members of Society who have 
answered the eall for gentlemen to enter polities for 
their purification, and who have invariably turned out 
the most pointedly practical politicians of the lot 
Painting is diseussed only to the extent of the latest 
fashionable foreign artist’s portrait of the latest fash 
ionable native Society woman. 
fortunate, being considerably talked about in’ the 
spape of the latest fietion; but all the talk confines 
itself to the plot and characters: the style is left 
severely to itself. 
resented by the merits of competing types of automo 
biles. Statesmanship figures in the conversation only 
as manifested in the iniquities of a tariff! system which 
makes possible the New York customs inspection; the 
most effective methods of nullifying this system being 
also touched on. 

It would be very unfair, however, to suppose that 
the manner of all this talk is dull because the sub 
jects are superficial. On the contrary, the spirit of 
the conversation is one of brightness, quick-witted 
ness, keenness of perception, shrewdness of conclusion 
It is almost as if native intelligence wished to prove 
(and came remarkably near proving) how independent 
it could afford to be of substantial knowledge and of 
cultivated interests. 

There are, of course, men and women at almost 


Literature is less 


Seience is discussed only as rep 























TO LEAVE THE STRICKEN FIELD FOR THE TEDIOUS RESPITE OF THE DRAWING-ROOM 


done, for with the entrée comes the exit of the polite 
but whole-souled self-abandonment of diners to din- 
ner. 

Hunger gives way to fastidiousness, unreasoning 
pleasure to analyzing appreciation. Part of the en- 
joyment that is to come is, no doubt, still legitimate, 
for when men and women are formally asked to an 
elaborate dinner they have the right to enjoy the 
manner of the cooking as well as the matter of the 
cooked. 

sut as earnest joy in the essence of food fades into 
a decadent appreciation of the form and _ technique 
of dishes, so the crude but stimulating atmosphere 
of the genuine evaporates, and there comes wafting 
through the dining-room the soft and subtle haze of 
artifice. 

For, as the guests eat less and taste more, they 
remember more vividly where they are. The tapestries 
emerge from the walls, the golden candelabra grow 
like mango plants, the mauve satin blazes up through 
the lace insertions, each man’s neighbors develop at- 
tributes of gratifying beauty or of disappointing ug- 
liness. Each woman’s dress grows even more en- 
viable or more pitiable to the eyes of other women 
than it was before the beginning of dinner interrupted 
mutual observations. The hostess’s new emerald pend- 
ant becomes a token of marital devotion or a prov- 
ceation to absolute divorce. The ugly financier may 
drop a valuable hint on market tendencies if the 
heautiful young matron is sympathetic enough. The 
bright young Westerner may get the entrée to the fat 
old lady’s drawing-room if he is amusing enough. 
The rising architect may get his plans accepted by 
the irascible-looking man if he can sufficiently inter- 
est the latter’s daughter in the #sthetic possibilities 
of tenement-houses. The effeminate youth may be 


with a more radiant loveliness, tingle with a more 
irresistible magnetism, fit their gowns with a = snug- 
ger perfection—become, in short. more wholly adapted 
to be the inspiration of any man who needs one. 

But thoughts, theories, and wit, loveliness, magnet 
ism, and inspiration are not sullicient unto them- 
selves as hunger was. If the thoughts would be con- 
tent with comprehension, the theories with acceptance, 
the wit with appreciation, the loveliness with admira- 
tion, the magnetism with domination, as hunger is 
satisfied with its appeasement, the dinner would still 
have the beauty of sincerity even if all these auto 
attributes were merely imaginary. 

But they are not thus satisfied. For behind the 
loveliness lurk the Wall Street tips, behind the 
theory lurks the tenement-house, behind the wit lurks 
the exclusive invitation, behind the inspiration lurks 
the risqué story. And behind most of the other attri- 
butes which grow and flourish as the dinner advances 
stretch as both their objects and their instigations, 
the threads of a complex web of artificial ideals, arti- 
ficial ambitions, artificial apprehensions, artificial re- 
sentments, running all the gamut of the sentiments 
of an unreal existence from artificial triumph to ar- 
tificial despair. 

As the animation grows, the flow of talk breaks into 
a cataract of conversation. This dashes itself from 
topic to topic, but boils chiefly round the subject of 
what was done yesterday, what is planned for to- 
morrow, what common friends are doing and are say- 
ing. Plays are touched on, but acting is ignored; operas 
are discussed, but only for the personal performances 
of celebrated singers, not for the music of the operas 
themselves. Politics are discussed only in so far as 
they affect the Stock Exchange or the race-track. 
Politicians are, of course, beneath discussion, save in 


every large dinner who are exceptions to these rutes. 
Some distinguished bankers are interested and expert 
in matters of art, many prominent lawyers follow 
with keen interest the developments of publie affairs, 
seme women have a deep love and technical knowl 
edge of music, and, more rarely, of painting. Some 
women are hard and intelligent workers in the fields 
of practical philanthropy. 

But any of these who may be at such formal dinners 
are almost sure to be few and far between; they are 
apt to find themselves isolated from any kindred na 
tures, flanked impermeably by amiable ignorance and 
politely veiled indifference. Thus this little ineom 
patible minority can have no visible effect on the pre- 


vailing tone and temper of the assembly. They either 
mercifully drug their intellects, and, by the retlex 
actions of their brains, join in the mental rompings 


which surround them, or if, through lack of adap 
tability, they cannot play such parts, they sit like 
pedants, doctrinaires and bores, steeped in the dul 
ness almost always displayed by depth when surround 
ed by superficiality. 

Meanwhile the dinner has run its course, and, be 
neath the babel of tripping tongues, a curious sus 
pense makes itself felt. It is the telepathic manu 
vres of the hostess marshalling her feminine forces 
to rise and leave the stricken. field for the tedious 
respite of the drawing-room. At this moment it 
would be of melancholy interest to know how many 
conversations cut short by this exodus have been of 
sufficient interest to cause in the conversers any dis- 
appointment at the interruption, or any intention to 
pursue the subject at the next opportunity. 

The ladies glide into the drawing-room, the men 
saunter into the library for their cigars and coffee. 


(Continued on page 1225) 
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Biography of a Boy 


A SEQUEL TO “THE MEMOIRS OF A BABY” 


By Josephine 


CHAPTER VI 


COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 


FTER this, as is so often the case, 
since comparative caim seems wont 
to hover in the wake of great crises, 


life moved easily and untroubled with 
the Wilbours. Martin returned with his 
old-time vigor and delight to his day 
school, where his tasks were not yet suffi- 
ciently heavy to represent a great ex- 
penditure of time or energy; and contrary 
to his mother’s expectations, he was not 
plunged into any such alarming series 
of fisticuffs as Tom's brief consent had 
seemed to imply. The initial encounter 
with the bad boy by the pond (from whose 
presumably enraged parents Susy dreaded 
retributory visits needlessly) paved the 
way for a general understanding in our 
hero’s social circle that his widely pub- 
lished vow no longer bound him; and as 
he was naturally a healthy, plucky little 
fellow, he soon established his proper rank 

the rating, as he politely explained to 
his mother—to which his age and size en- 
titled him among his peers. Moreover, he 
continued to attend the Congregational 
Sunday-school, and if his allegiance grew 
a little less vivid, his interest a little 
more perfunctory, his attitude toward oll 
Mrs. Singleton a shade more critical—all 
these results may have been, as Tom in- 
sisted they were, but the logical results 
of a situation previously untenable by any 
reasonable standard of measurement, and 
therefore deserving an early readjustment. 

Susy’s own attitude toward her tirst- 
horn had surely, if impalpably, altered 
with the force of this new development. 
Hers was a cheery, simple soul but little 
disposed to analysis, but she could not 
fail to perceive that Tom's unusual and 
decided interference with the family pol 


Baskam Baron 


icy had brought about a distinct change 
in the relationships of their little quar- 
tette. 

Though she had not definitely put her- 
self on record as approving Mrs. Single- 
ton’s extorted pledge, she had ranged her- 
self instinctively, broadly speaking, upon 
the old lady’s side, with a vague feeling 
that custom, propriety, and certain ac- 
knowledged principles of civilization sup- 
ported them both; and now under Mar- 
tin’s very nose, so to speak, Tom had jerk- 
ed custom, propriety, and civilization it- 
self from beneath her sex’s feet and ar- 
raved himself with his son against her. 
She was an honest little creature, and 
she did not blink the fact that Martin 
was himself again, fortified by a self-re- 
spect which all his teacher’s maxims had 
not been able, evidently, to afford, how- 
ever abstractly justified they might 
have been; nor could she forget that Tom’s 
masculine intuition, and not by any means 
her maternal solicitude, had divined the 
source of the trouble originally. She had 
always realized that somehow, sometime, 
Tom must become the court of last resort 
to his sons; but she had placed that period 
vaguely in the future, and pictured him 
arbitrating, years hence, amidst the mys- 
terious misdemeanors of young men, at 
which stage she fondly imagined herself 
as likely to be only too glad to shift the 
burden of a responsibility so unfamiliar. 
But to have it happen now! For Binks, 
whose very curls were hardly cut, to judge 
her silently, weigh her with that ridicu- 
leus old lady, and, finding her wanting, 
gravely assume the prerogatives of his sex 
and claim comprehensions and traditions 
that never could be hers! 

More than once since, his quiet, “ Pll 
speak to father about it,” had filled her 
with a mingled humiliation and pride, and, 






































INSTINCTIVE APPRECIATION OF THE CREATURE’S BEST POINTS 
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though she still missed him in the school 
hours that were much longer than the 
kindergarten’s had been, there was an ele- 
ment of relief in his absence. 

Bell’s devotion and regret were less com- 
plicated, and the faithful girl, deprived 
of so much of her care and business, re- 
doubled her ministrations in the case of 
Thomas, thus leaving Susy even freer, so 
that her time, untaxed by the insidious 
lures of city shopping and city amuse- 
ments, threatened to hang a little heavy 
on her hands. 

It was then that, to the surprise of all 
her friends, she developed a hitherto un- 
suspected taste for those duties and pleas- 
ures of country life somewhat loosely 
classed by city dwellers under the head of 
“ farming,” and threw herself into them 
with an ardor at first amusing and then 
a little disquieting to Tom, who had 
been born on a farm and had not the 
remotest intention of returning to that 
environment. In making his way back to 
the green spaces and clean airs of his boy- 
hood he had but yielded naturally enough 
to the call that rarely fails to haunt the 
man of forty, and would have willingly 
endured the two hours of railway travel 
it entailed for the sake of the weekly 
vacation and the chance of offering a wel- 
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a ridiculously low figure, had induced 
him to purchase the beast, the very sight 
of whom (she was a highly personal cow) 
filled him, as he confided to his family, 
with unhappy recollections. 

* Because,” he added, “I know about 
‘em, Toots, and you don’t. You know 
they’re spotted, and you know they went 
two by two into the Ark, and you know 
they’re responsible for butter and not eggs: 
and if you get as far as that, you're do- 
ing well for a girl that grew up under a 
lamp-post. But the rest is all poetry as 
far as you're concerned, and I can tell you 
there’s mighty little poetry about a cow, 
really. You read in the books how tlie 
lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea, and 
all that, and you never realize that some 
poor boy has to wind slowly afier °em— 
but he does. I did a good deal of winding 
over Uncle William Wyman’'s lea, I can 
tell you, and it got on my nerves. Just 
as I was having any luck fishing, or get- 
ting anybody’s marbles away from him, 
or watching the circus get ready for sup- 
per, or enjoying a good detective story in 
the barn, I had to go for those cows. And 
lug in the milk, too. And churn Satur- 
day mornings for Uncle William’s house- 
keeper. They all thought they might as 
well get something out of me, because they 
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HAMLET AND OPHELIA SAFELY PENNED IN THE GARDEN 


come hospitality to his friends. And 
when to these advantages was added the 
indubitable gain for his boys there was 
no question in his mind as to the desir- 
ability of the move, and he had wished 
to accomplish it at least two years before 
Susy could bring herself to agree with 
him. But having at last succeeded, as 
far as the main outlines of his scheme 
of inaction managed to convince Susy 
were concerned, and by a masterly policy 
that the situation was entirely of her own 
choosing, Tom was prepared to settle down 
into the frank status of a commuter, 
cheerfully suffering the high taxation 
which insured him good roads, water, and 
electric light, and disinclined to pursue 
the question of eggs and milk any farther 
than the local dealers in such produce 
should make necessary. 

The long hours he had passed in boy- 
hood, kneeling disgustedly on a pine board, 
weeding his uncle’s mammoth vegetable- 
garden, had impressed themselves indeli- 
bly upon his mind and even now produced, 
he assured his wife, such spiritual nausea 
as to render the mere word “ vegetable” a 
combination of syllables dangerous to 
utter in his presence; while only the 
really remarkable cheapness of the spotty 
cow offered by their neighbor on the oc- 
casion of their establishing themselves, and 
the vouched-for competence of Myron 
Plummer in connection with the useful 
animal, together with a loftful of fodder 
for her and the horse which his early ex- 
perience had taught him was offered at 


were bringing me up, you see. When I 
moved into Greenfield to live with Aunt 
Em I was a mighty contented boy, you'd 
better believe.” 

“ But you won’t have to wind slowly 
after this cow, Tom,” Susy reminded him. 
“ Myron Plummer will. And he says she’s 
such a good one.” 

“TI don’t doubt her goodness,” Mr. Wil- 
bour returned coldly. ‘“ A cow as homely 
as she is might better be good. Why not? 
I am merely suggesting to you that if 
ever Myron Plummer should be for any 
reason incapacitated, some one will have 
to take his place and milk that cow, no 
matter how virtuous she may be. And 
the question immediately arises, Who will 
it be?” 

“Perhaps Mary knows how,’ 
fered hopefully. 

“Perhaps she does,” her husband ad- 
mitted, “and perhaps Bell can tune the 
piano; but I wouldn’t bank on either of 
those propositions if I were you.” 

“ But. why should Myron Plummer be 
incapacitated?” Susy pursued with her 
usual optimism. “He seems very strong 
and well to me.” 

Tom looked thoughtfully about the ver- 
anda, where they were sitting at the time, 
and cleared his throat tentatively. 

“JT wasn’t thinking of his catching the 
mumps, exactly,” he said slowly, “and I 
don’t want to alarm you unnecessarily, 
Toots, so early in the day. But I was 
born and brought up with hired men, as 
you might say, and spent most of my 


’ 


Susy of- 


early life, it seemed to me then, doing 
their work for them, and I had the chance 
to make an exhaustive study of their meth- 
ods and characters. Now, as a matter of 
fact, I never knew a hired man as handy 
and willing as Myron that didn’t drink, at 
one time or another, more than was good 
for him. And in the case of a big, husky 
fellow like him that means an awful 
lot.” 

“Why, Tom!” she exclaimed, filled with 
horror, “ how dreadful!” 

“ Undoubtedly,” he agreed. “But I 
wasn’t thinking so much of the moral 
crisis at this moment as the inconvenience 
to us. That’s why I didn’t want to go 
any farther from the station—I can al- 
ways walk up, you see.” 

Susy had sighed thoughtfully and for 
some time afterward regarded Myron 
Plummer with a quite unnecessary mix- 
ture of caution and commiseration, which 
she overcame finally to the extent of re 
questing him to teach her to harness Fido 
and apportion his daily rations, a course 
which amazed the good-natured fellow 
greatly. 

Up to this point the hired man had 
had little to do with his mistress. Susy 
Was unaccustomed to men-servants, and 
her few suggestions as to that part of the 
ménage outside the house had been carried 
to Myron by her husband or Bell. She 
realized vaguely that he was in many 
ways the mainspring of the little estab- 
lishment; that the constant small repairs 
and exigencies of the house called for his 
handy adjustments and practical common 
sense a dozen times a day. His jovial 
guffaw kept the kitchen in shrieks of an- 
swering laughter, his immaculate stable, 
shining carriage, clean cow-shed, and 
clipped lawn were the admiration of ap- 
preciative guests, his shovelled paths and 
general imperviousness to weather made 
the winter, with its daily journeys station- 
ward, comparatively easy; and Susy, who, 
for the first year of their exile, had spent 
a large proportion of her time in the city, 
had occasion to think of him only at those 
times when mysterious attacks of some 
unnamed malady had kept him from his 
duties fer two or three consecutive days, 
when the consequent confusion and scurry- 
ing throughout the household, coupled 
with the uninviting appearance of a help- 
ful friend of the sufferer, borrowed from 
the livery stable, had impressed her with 
a sense of something out of tune and 
troublesome. 

The second year found her tired of the 
constant travel on the train, inclined to 
question the value of the amusements it 
purchased, more and more interested in 
gathering their friends into pleasant little 
parties under their gradually strengthen- 
ing rooftree: a change which delighted 
Tom and kept the chatelaine of the es- 
tablishment so busy with her picturesque 
hospitality and its consequent visits to 
be returned that she ignored with true 
American insouciance the details of the 
very machinery that carried her along. 

But the beginning of the third season 
brought sudden and unforeseen changes, 
no one of which probably could have had 
much effect on the Wilbour family, where 
as, taken together and acting on one an 
other, they produced, unrelated and casual 
though they appeared, a completely dif 
ferent atmosphere, so that in a few weeks 
the head of the house of Wilbour was 
rubbing his eyes in amazement, wondering 
what, in his expressive phraseology, had 
got into Toots. 

And yet what had happened was really 
very simple and apparently unimportant. 
Susy, in one of her harnessing lessons, had 
noticed a strange, hollow cough coming 
from the stable and had inquired of My- 
ron Plummer what it might be. 

“It’s the cow,” he answered promptly, 
“she’s been that way for two months now. 
I told him about it, but he didn’t give no 
orders, and I can’t stop her any way I 
try. Of course [ don’t know how you 
feel about it, but if ‘twas my cow I'd see 
the vet about her. He give forty dollars 
for her, and she was worth fifty-five any 
day in the year.” 

“ Dear me,” Susy commented, “I didn’t 
know cows coughed.” 

“No’m,” Myron Plummer replied polite- 
ly, “I s’pose not; but they do. And they 
ean get consumption just as good as you 
can.” 

“ Heavens!” she cried, “then get the 
veterinary this moment, Myron—and the 
children drinking the milk! How awful!” 

“ That’s the idea,” said Myron placidly. 
“T thought you mightn’t like it, but he 
didn’t seem to think it mattered none to 
speak of—he says the German science 
men ain’t got it figured out yet that it 
makes any difference, anyhow, the milk 
not coming from the lungs, I s’pose; but 
as I reminded him, she ain’t a German 
cow, and I’d just as soon be on the safe 
side myself. It don’t sound like no stom- 
ach cough to me—that’s all I can say.” 

The veterinary agreeing with the hired 
man, the cow was promptly disposed of, 
and Susy and Myron fared forth upon the 
search for a new one, as Tom readily 
agreed that, since the distance from the 
station required a horse and the horse 
required a man, the man might as well 
have his time fully occupied. 
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“Tell Myron I'll pay fifty,” he added 
hurriedly. “ There ought to be plenty of 
them around, a little way back,” and 
jumped for the moving train, where a 
friendly bridge table awaited him and put 
the incident out of his mind. 

But Susy, greatly impressed by the af- 
fair, was not inclined to leave it so en- 
tirely to another, and herself undertook 
the expedition “a little way back,” return- 


ing in triumph with a clumsy, sad-eyed. 


animal selected, she assured her amused 
husband, largely by her own instinctive 
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, 


Mis’ Wilbour! We've got a plenty o 
pasture for ‘em both, and when you raise 
a calf yourself you know what milk 
you’re gettin’, I always say.” 

“T’ll buy the calf this afternoon,” said 
Susy, and from that moment her career 
as a landed proprietor began. 

A few days later ‘lom, who came home 
much exasperated, as were all the sur- 
rounding neighbors, by rumors of an in- 
tended baseball-ground and amusement- 
park in the curve of the great post road 
which ran behind their little property, 














SHE REQUESTED HIM TO TEACH HER TO HARNESS FIDO 


appreciation of the creature’s best points 
and only reinforced by Myron Plummer’s 
judgment. As a matter of fact, she had 
been charmed by the flattering deference 
to her preferences and opinions expressed 
by her escort and the interested dairy- 
man, and came back intoxicated with 
the sense of her practical grasp of a new 
situation and the consciousness of a wider 
field of energy and executive power than 
she had believed herself to possess. 

In the swing of this elation she had 
agreed wisely with Myron in his voluble 
regret at the sale, which Tom had insisted 
upon, of the first unfortunate cow's 
daughter. Myron had felt this to be 
wrong, as he said, all along. 

“Just look if we'd ‘a’ had her now!” 
he observed didactically. “ Phat would ‘a’ 
been a good lot o° money saved him, would- 
n't it? Two cows is none too much; then 
when one’s no good to you you have the 
other, haven't you?” 

“*No good,” Susy repeated vaguely. 
* You mean when she had a cough?” 

* [ mean when she had a calf,” said My- 
ron bluntly. “If you keep two a-goin’ 
you always have the milk o” one.” 

At this point, as her husband was after- 
ward wont to relate, a great light burst 





was much surprised to find that Susy, 
never in the least interested in rural af- 
fairs, was, quite as well informed of the 
project as he and equally indignant at 
it. so that his tentative proposition to 
join with a number of others in buying 
various parcels of the land in question 
as a protective measure met with her 
hearty approval. 

“And then we’d have more pasture if 
we should need it,” she added, a remark 
which struck him as odd at the time, 
though the importance of it escaped him 
utterly. 

As a matter of fact, there was every 
reason for regarding the purchase as a 
good investment, aside from its first in- 
tention, and as such Tom was content 
to consider it; but Myron Plummer had 
other and wider plans, and Tom, all un- 
prepared for them, was in no position to 
combat the united persistence of the two 
when Susy laid before him their scheme 
of a vegetable-garden really worthy of 
the house of Wilbour. 

“Of course, as Myron says.” she pro- 
ceeded volubly, “it’s not really worth a 
man’s while puttering with a little patch 
like that in the back yard, Tom. A lit- 
tle parsley and lettuce and three tomato 
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BINKS SOON ESTABLISHED HIS PROPER RANK 


upon Susy, and the cow, in her primarily 
maternal relation to society, leaped to a 
place in her estimation never before oc- 
cupied by that worthy and selt-sacrificing 
beast. Convinced that these important 
truths had been lost upon Tom hitherto, 
or at any rate insufficiently appreciated, 
and struck suddenly by the pathos of the 
thought that a hired servant was more 
considerate of her husband's income than 
she had been, Susy, elated by her share in 
the recent purchase, rose to a new con- 
ception of her responsibilities and ad- 
dressed Myron Plummer firmly. 

“Wasn't there a calf with the new 
cow?” she demanded. 

“ Yes’m, there was,” he answered with 
alacrity, “‘and a shame to leave it, too, 


plants—what are they when you really 
come down to it? And even that, as he 
says, he had to fight hard enough to get. 
But the boys eat so much now, and there’s 
no corn like your own corn—everybody 
says that. Myron says that in the place 
where he was before he came here they 
grew the biggest Lima beans in the State 
and got a prize for them. He says two 
or three days with a team would get 
that new piece into great shape—it’s fine 
soil. And then we could have beet-tops— 
you're so fond of them, and_ they 
simply don’t grow them about here, you 
know.” 

“ Beet-tops, as I’ve explained to you 
before,” Tom interrupted patiently, “are 
only the tops of beets.” 


“T know; but if they won’t cut them 
the way you want them you might as 
well say they don’t grow them—like crown 
roasts of lamb at the butcher’s, you 
know,” Susy explained. “ And that Mrs. 
Hirschmann, on the lower road, sells 
enough lettuce to pay for her—” 

““ My dear Toots!” Mr. Wilbour clasped 
his hands dramatically, and an expres- 
sion of real terror checked her further 
arguments. “If Myron thinks he can 
manage the garden, all right—if you real- 
ly want it,” he assured her. “ But don’t, 
don’t, I beg and beseech of you, Toots, 
let yourself be led by him or anybody 
else into the frightful error of imagining 
for an instant that you can pay for any- 
thing you put into a garden by any- 
thing you sell out of it.” 

* But Mrs. Hirschmann—” 

He took her hand pityingly and spoke 
in the soothing tone dedicated to frac- 
tious patients. 

“My dear girl,” he began, eyeing her 
firmly, ““do you realize that that little 
Jew has I don’t know how many acres 
under cultivation, two big greenhouses, 
and a grapery? I couldn’t say how 
many men he employs all the year round, 
but it must be a dozen at least, judging 
by the list of names he tried to ring in 
on us as voters in that road-repair busi- 
ness. Now if it amuses his wife to send 
her extra lettuce to market (in a sixty- 
horse-power Panhard), can you look me 
in the face and say that she is ‘ paying 
for’ anything with the proceeds? Why, 
they wouldn't buy gasoline for the trip.” 

Susy lowered her head a little and push- 
ed out her lip—a sign that caused her 
husband to shudder. 

* But, Tom dear,” she replied gently, “ I 
never said she pretended to pay for her 
gasoline—who would suppose so? All she 
pretends to pay is the expenses of her 
own table lettuce!” 

Tom blinked a few moments, swallowed 
hard, drew a long breath, and kissed her 
warmly—-a proceeding which would have 
indicated clearly to any possible onlook- 
er that years of married life had not 
passed over him in vain. 

“God bless you, Toots,” he said, polite- 
ly. “No reasonable woman could be half 
so pleasant to live with—I must get my 
train!” 

From that day forth Tom saw little of 
Myron Plummer, whose allegiance was 
wholly transferred to his mistress. Susy, 
who had never dreamed that such a thing 
could interest her, spent long afternoons, 
with Thomas by her side, on the old pas- 
ture wall, watching the successive stages 
of ploughing, stoning, fencing, and fer- 
tilizing; while Martin rode proudly be- 
hind the team or brought nails and wire 
at the endless demand of the two pic- 
turesque Italians who had become neces- 
sary fixtures on the estate, since the fene- 
ing could not be pushed too rapidly, be- 
cause of the neighboring cattle and horses 
pastured around the garden. Myron’s 
corn-patch and the good-sized plot he req- 
uisitioned for potatoes seemed enormous- 
ly larger, viewed as fenceable area, than 
they had at first appeared; and poor 
Susy’s face, when the bills for woven 
wire, nails. hinges, picks, shovels, and 
fence-posts came in, was so unaffectedly 
miserable that her husband was forced 
to make light of it in very humanity. 
Nevertheless, she held long consultations 
on the subject with Myron Plummer and 
was greatly relieved at the honest fellow’s 
suggestion that he should “take them 
two dagoes and go off and cut fence- 
poles in Hollis’s swamp.” 

Mr. Hollis, it appeared, was anxious to 
have his swamp cleared and drained, and 
the posts were to be had for the merest 
fraction of the cost of the first lot, so 
that Susy added the cheerful sense of 
accomplishing a _ business-like stroke of 
economy to her new list of experiences 
and began to read the articles on “ In- 
tensive Farming” in the country and 
garden magazines with an almost profes- 
sional interest. 

“Tt’s awfully silly, as Myron says, 
Tom,” she explained, “to be paying out 
good money for bought fence-posts when 
we really live in the country and have 
only to cut them. And Myron isn’t afraid 
of work.” 

“N-no,” Tom replied thoughtfully, “T 
never said that he was. He’s not afraid 
of working the Italians, either, is he? 
He said he’d only need them five days this 
week, and now it will certainly take him 
all next week to get that garden ready.” 

“ But, Tom, they were getting the fence- 
posts—it isn’t the garden, really.” 

“ But, my dear child, if we can’t have 
a garden without fence-posts, then the 
fence-posts are part of the garden, aren’t 
they ?” 

“T suppose so,” she murmured doubt- 
fully. 

“ And T have always told Myron it was 
too far away, anyhow—he’ll have to carry 
all the stuff himself, you know. It will 
mean extra help in the spring always.” 

“Yes, but now that he got that old 
farm wagon so cheap—” 

“My dear girl, if you're going into 
this, you might as well go with your eyes 
open! It’s true the wagon was cheap, 


(Continued on page 1209) 
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This Beautiful 
Art Calendar Free 


No other art calendar was ever so 
beautiful as the 1910 Armour calendar 
entitled “The Debutante.” 

In this calendar Penrhyn Stanlaws, 
C. Allan Gilbert and James Montgomery 
Flagg have done their very best color work. 

You have never seen girls more attract- 
ive. The drawings are not mere ideals- 
they are true to life. Each page of the 
calendar looks like “an original.” 

The size of the calendar is 10x15 inches. 
There is no gaudy advertising to disfigure it. 


How to Get One 
Send the metal cap from a jar of Armour’s Ex- 
tract of Beef or paper certificate under the cap, 
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in stamps. We'll send you a calendar by return mail. 


Individual Picture Offer 
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printed on extra heavy paper, with calendar dates 
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separate drawings of this size and the calendar all 
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are ideal for framing. 


Why This Offer is Made 
We want you to know the hundred uses for a 
good extract of beef—not in the sick room, but in 
the kitchen. 
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We are willing to give you the calendar simply 
to get you to use one jar. For you'll never be 
without the extract once you know what it means. 

Add it to soups and to gravies. See what your 
people say. 

Impart it to “‘left-overs’—see how it freshens 
them. Make stews from the parts of meat that 
you now throw away. Note how good they are. 
But be sure you get Armour’s. 
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Home -Making, the New Profession 
Is a 70-page booklet—it’s FRFL. Home study domestic science 
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Am. School of Home Economics, 609 W, 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Che Girl and the World 


MERRY Christmas to all the girls: 
A to the boarding-school girls coming 
home on their Christmas vacation; 
to the day-school girls, quit of school 
tasks for the holidays; to the girls newly 
out of school and experimenting with this 
interesting world to see what it is like! 
Merry Christmas to all of them! 
Would they know what this interesting 
world is like? It is a delightful world if 
they make it so; really a_ delightful 


CAN RAISE A VALUABLE BOY 


world, and very hospitable to girls, and 
never more so than now. I have lived in 
it quite a while and taken such notice as 
| could, and I am sure I don’t remember 
a time and haven’t read of any when there 
was quite so much of the if-there-is-any- 
thing - you - want - that - you - dont - 
see - please - ask - for - it disposition toward 
virls. Everybody seems to want them to 
have everything they want, especially as 
they come forth from school. Everybody 
wants the girls to stay and like the place, 
and has toward them the air of feeling 
it to be no trouble to show the goods. 

The trouble just now, so far as there is 
any, for them and for the world, is to 
know just what they want, so many new 
styles of life and trimmings of existence 
are being shown to them. If there is any- 
thing in the men’s department that any- 
body thinks might look nice to them the 
tloor-walker takes notice of it and says, 
“Oh, show that to the young ladies!” 
Independence, wages, careers, politics— 
they are all ready to come down off the 
shelves to be examined by the new cus- 
tomers. 

To know what the boys want, or ought 
\o want, seems comparatively easy.  Kv- 
ery boy who doesn’t happen to come into 
| ready-made living must learn to make 
one somehow and is trained with that end 
in view and put in the way, so far as 
possible, of accomplishing it. There is 
no compunction about it; no fear of di- 
erting a boy from a natural or preferable 
destiny by teaching him to make a living. 
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There is plenty of choice as to how he 
shall do it; full appreciation that the 
size of the living he is to make—so be it 
is enough to live on—is matter of second- 
ary moment, and that the thing of first 
consequence is the kind of work he is to 
do to make it. We want to get out of 
boys the best there is in them and are 
by no means content to accept the dollar 
measurement of that; but we do expect 
of most of them somehow to go out and 
earn a living at something, and 
we train them for that and find 
in their ability to do it one ready 
measure of their usefulness in 
the world. 

But that is not at all a sure 
or popular measure of the useful- 
ness of girls. It would be almost 


as easy to teach girls money- 
making as it is to teach it to 


boys if we wanted to, but we pay 
them the compliment of feeling 
that, unless necessity compels, 
they are too valuable to be spent 
for mere wages. If they must 
make a living, or if they insist 
upon doing so, we want to see 
them qualified to do it to advan- 
tage, but it is not our first choice 
for them. We like better to keep 
them free to attend to the adorn- 
ment of life and all the things 
that the wage-earning people are 
constrained to neglect. We want 
that there should still be homes 
in the world, and knowing that 
there won’t be unless there are 
girls to make them, we want to 
save all the girls possible for that, 
and are more solicitous that they 
should be qualified to do that 
well than for any other occupa- 
tion for them whatever. 

Now the home may seem a nar- 
row field, but that depends on 
how it is cultivated. I don't 
know whether to say it is the half 
of life or two-thirds or four-fifths of it. 
Where life itself is narrow its 
fractions will be narrow, too, but 
where it is full, its fractions are 
ample, the woman’s for her and 
the man’s for him. And will you 
please notice that whether the 
woinan’s home field is two-thirds 
or only one-half of the whole, her 
field and the man’s field are 
both fractions and must be join- 
ed to make the unit. In spite of 
all apparent exceptions the econ- 
omy of the universe does not pro- 
vide any complete and satisfac 


tory field for women without 
men, nor yet for men without 
women. Between them they 


manage to make things go, divid- 
ing duties as best they can, un- 
fairly and imperfecily, partly 
according to the fashion of the 
times, largely according to in- 
dividual capacities. So much of 
their proper work as men neglect, 
the women perform as best they 
can, and so much of their proper 
part as women shirk, men make 
shift to do somehow if they can. 
| think, on the whole, that wom- 


en are better at doing men’s 
work than men are at doing 


women’s work. Men can cook 
and sew and keep a fairly clean 
house and look fairly pretty, and 
at a pinch can raise a child 
after a fashion (I read in the 
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oldest child himself with the help of the 
hired man), but a man, unaided, can hard 


paper that George raised his 


ly make a home. Women can support 
themselves and their dependents, manage 
businesses, own farms, get the 
cleaned, and vote, of course, if they must, 
but it’s a rare woman who, unaided, can 
raise a valuable boy. Many try it—are 
compelled to try it—and some succeed, 
Women can make so good a bluff at 
doing men’s work, and so many men make 
bad work of doing what belongs to them 
to do, that there is a good deal of com- 
plaint in this-country, and at this time, 
that women are monopolizing too many 
things that men ought to have a share in. 
In one of the magazines there was lately 
a complaint—by a woman—that the Amer- 
ican men are given over to business and 
neglect everything but money-making: 
that they neglect religion, neglect culture, 
neglect the training of their children, neg 
lect everything they can, and put the do 
ing of it offon women. For one thing, it is 
complained that they have turned over to 
women far too large a share of the teach- 
ing, to the strong disapproval of a Ger 
man-born critic, Professor Miinsterberg, 
who warns us that “the work, which in 
all other countries is done by men, can 
not in the United States be slipped into 
the hands of women without being pro- 
foundly altered in character.” Dr. Miin 
sterberg avers that in this country the 
whole higher culture is feminized; that 
eighty-five per cent. of the patrons of the 
theatres are women, that women read the 
books, go to the lectures and concerts, 
control the charities and church work, 
make ninety-five per cent. of the specta- 
tors at art exhibitions, so that as the 
woman writer in the Atlantic 
quotes: “The germ of feminization is 
firmly planted in the whole national in 
tellectuality, until now woman has the 
practical monopoly. The purely native 
resources of our nation and our politics 
remain in the hands of men; it is about 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


all they have retained, and the suffragists 
begrudge them even that.” 

Now Ill quote to you another woman 
writer—a very cultured one—who said the 
other day in Harper's WEEKLY: 

“What women want to-day, what they 
have always wanted, what they will want, 
-o far as we can see, as long as human 
nature is human nature,’is something to 
take care of. Learning does not quench 
the instinct, nor wealth destroy it, nor 
independence deaden it. Wherever and 
whenever women are able to get beyond 
the actual needs of the body, the necessi- 
ties of life, they will provide next for 
their happiness, and their happiness lies 
always in something to take care of.” 

Now that is true, and in the course of 
time you will all come to see the truth 
ot it. Some of you, no doubt, have begun 
to feel it now, or will begin just as soon 
as you get fairly out into the interesting 
new world that lies just outside of school. 
For your own happiness you will begin 
to want something to take care of. That 
is the instinct that makes homes, which 
are places where people take care of one 
another. I am sure I am right in en- 
couraging you in that propensity, and sure 
| am safe in urging you to begin by 
taking care of your mothers. They will 
probably deserve it, but whether they do 
or not, they will be almost sure to need 
it. They have taken care of you a good 
while, and have got now to about the 
hardest part of that work, which is the 
point where you begin to want to take 
care of yourselves and have not yet the 
necessary experience of life to do it alto- 
gether wisely. In their new perplexities 
and difficulties over you they will prob- 
ably need your care and your affection 
more than they ever did before, and you 
will find them readier to rest on your 
young strength than you will be to repose 
in their experience. Do be indulgent to 
them. Parents are faulty, of course— 
defective in wisdom, misguided in aim, 
imperfectly up to the times—but. still 
they are parents, and almost always do 
their best: and there are sound Bible 
promises of advantage to children that 
honor them. 

To your fathers you will be pretty sure 
to be good, because it is the nature of 
daughters to be indulgent to fathers, and 
of fathers to be indulgent to daughters. 
it is one of the troubles of families that 
fathers are so prone to do what is right 
in daughters’ eves, and to encourage the 
daughters to do the same. 

And I do beseech and charge you that 
as you look about for something to take 
care of and thus fulfil vour destiny, you 
will take such charge as you may of men 
in general, and especially the young ones 
of your own generation, and try, in so far 
as you can, to make something of them 
that will be an advantage to the country 
and to the human race. You cannot make 
a good world without good men. Do try 
to make something of these young ones 
that vou will find floating about. It will 
be good practice for you in the most im- 
portant duty that falls to women. Don't 
compete with them in their employments 
unless you have to. All the college 
presidents wail over the young men_be- 
cause they can’t get enough of them in- 
terested in knowledge If you have some 
knowledge, feed out a little to them, sugar- 
coated, and if they have any. get it out of 
them. Most of the inspirations that men 
vet. they get from women. Do qualify 
vourselves to diffuse inspiration. It is 
the thing our world needs the most. Ma- 
terial things immensely abound, means 
can be got for anything that deserves 
them, but the fire that touches the spir- 
its of men is somewhat to seek. Money's 
a-plenty: bricks, stone, food, books, and 
all that, but inspiration is scarce. Have 
it to give if you can. In so far as you 
can help to make the men you influence 
do the work they ought to de, and be the 
men they ought to be, you will be far more 
truly helpful. to your generation than if 
you did their work for them. 

Only two other things 1 have to say: 
Get courage and get freedom; they go to- 
gether, and the surest basis of both of 
them is self-control. And that in turn 
backs up upon religion, for the under- 
standing of the relations of men, and the 
iIneaning of everything comes finally out 
of a real understanding of the religion 
that we profess. 

As you come to full growth and get out 
of school, of course, being American girls, 
you want, properly enough, and attain, 
more freedom of action. Gradually from 
felling you what to do your parents ad- 
vise you what to do, and presently you 
consider Whether you will take their ad- 
vice or not, and if vou don’t want to, it 
will be hard to make you. And as the 
vears go on you return their kindness 
probably, by advising them, and in time 
they get to rely a great deal on your 
counsel. 

Well. so much of freedom as consists 
in ignoring your parents’ advice when you 
don’t like it will come to you pretty soon. 
but as their control of you diminishes 
you will find it necessary to substitute 
for it control of another sort. If you 
don’t, you will have a hard time. Of a 
girl w ho got nervous prostration and went 





to a sanitarium to rest some one said 
the other night: “ Oh yes; that’s not sur- 
prising. She was the girl who said she 
never did anything she didn’t want to.” 
You see, there is no tyrant so despotic as 
an undisciplined mind that resists diree- 
tion and 1s still unqualified for self-di- 
rection. The price of freedom is submis- 
sion to something. It may be something 
without or something within, but it must 
be something that stands for duty. You 
know the collect in the Prayer-Book with 
the line about “* God, whose service is per- 
fect freedom.” That is the freedom that is 
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valuable—the freedom to decide what is 
right, according to the best ability you 
have, or the best counsel you can get, and 
to do it in so far as you ean. 

And to decide what is right, for them- 
selves and others, is one of the important 
and constant employments of competent 
women. Their wits are always in request 
to make decisions and help others to make 
them. 

And what gives sound judgment in this 
great oflice of making and aiding decisions 
which women so constantly discharge? 
Education, to be sure, and common sense 
and observation and the habit of reflection. 
Life is increasingly interesting as you 
connect it with the apparatus of thought, 
and that apparatus is increasingly use- 
ful as you apply it to the practical prob- 
lems of life. Learning for the mere sake 
of learning is no great thing. What does 
count is the learning that helps one to 
recognize truth: that helps to adjustment 
with the great spirit that drives the uni- 
verse. Geared to that, one gets some- 
where, but hardly otherwise. At the end 
of a Decoration Day piece in a newspaper 
1 read last summer: 

“To whom do we owe our greatest debt? 
To whom should our thoughts turn on 
every day when the living dead are re- 
membered? We look backward, and see 
with reverence the long line of men 
marching toward death for a cause, or 
living and fighting for a cause. And 
highest and brightest of all, in the long 
line that goes back through the centuries, 
we see the one beautiful, simple soul on 
the bare hill (* Golgotha, the skull’) out- 
side of Jerusalem. 

“There is the example, there is the 
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courage, there is the death in which are 
buried the roots of the best that is in 
the human race. 

“We struggle and think and _ plan. 
Courageous men die for one principle, 
others live on and fight for another. We 
argue, discuss, theorize. But we _ shall 
never progress one inch morally beyond 
the teachings of Him who said, * Love 
one another, and, ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these My breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto Me.’ ” 

We shall never get beyond those teach- 
ings. They are the great solace and joy 
and encouragement of mankind. To un- 
derstand them and apply them according 
to the best lights we can get, that is ou 
business here, and to make our decisions 
and shape our endeavors according to 
their spirit. 
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Pictures by F. Strothmann 


Cheir Christmas. By Annie W. Noel 


GREAT glittering wave, a shining, a great gravity, his eves cleared as he It was a relief to him that they did 
\ A shimmering wave of green and gold — gazed slowly, gravely up and down the not storm down the hall as he opened 
i and red and black, broke before him — shining rows. ‘Then he left the store, for- the door. He was late, he knew, as he 
} as he hurried up Broadway. He stopped — getful of the astonished. smiling lady, hung up his coat, and the boys were 
confused before it, struggling to recall his empty-handed, pondering deeply. asleep. It was part of the wonder of 
mind to it. Gradually the = shining-col- He must find out what they wanted their existence, this sudden cessation of 
ored golden, red-and-green mass separated — most. tumult, when all the world, it seemed, 
into objects, fell into orderly groups and After a while, as he walked, a sense must know they slept. It was a respite 
rows before his eyes, and he perceived a of irritation impinged on his gravity. now, and he discoursed gayly on irrele- 
Toy-store. Standing right up on Broad- It was always so when he thought of vant matters at the dinner-table, afraid 
way. those two boys. His mind would be slow- his wife might touch upon what was in 
He was hurrying to meet an important ly permeated by a strange tenderness, his mind. He was not ready for that 

client, but for an instant his mind cleared much as if it were a sponge. He was _ yet. 
entirely. Taking out a note-book, he took always vaguely irritated at this and at So on rising from the table he hurried 


down the store number. “ ‘Toy-store,” he the size of the boys. It was always so to work at his home desk, glad still to 
when he thought of them. He always postpone the graver issue. 


seemed to see them right before him. Deeply absorbed, as he became in his 
They had been no part of his expecta- work, he did not notice when his wife 
tions, those two round-cheeked, high- withdrew, nor notice the stillness of mid- 


voiced, blue-eyed, tumbling, racing little night filling the room. But as he at last 
things. They had been no part of his started to put his papers away, he looked 
dreams. He had dreamt of his wife, of | up startled, as if a voice had spoken 
success, of power. But he had not even” aloud. So clear, so distinet, so unmis- 
divined the existence of these two minia- takable, it must have been spoken aloud. 
ture men, rushing down the hall to meet At midnight it sounded clearly. And 
him at night, clamoring at the bathroom again so firmly, so confidently was it 
door in the morning, climbing into his impressed upon his mind, that it might 


the most important business he had ever dull pain. He smiled as he wound up his 
undertaken, in the midst of affairs on watch. Of course they wanted trains. 








which men’s fortunes hung, they had con- It ticked him peacefully to sleep. Of 
ceived the idea of Christmas presents. course it was trains they wanted. 
They expected him to stop and buy In the night he awoke, profoundly, 
them Christmas toys. They had an idea painfully disturbed by some dream. His 
that that was what he was for. ‘Ten thoughts groped amongst its fragments. 
arduous years of legal training had ex- Was it really trains they wanted? He 
cellently well fitted him to buy toys. could not sleep again, and presently, find- 
Well, it would be all right, if he knew ing his way to the boys’ room, turned 
what they wanted. His mind grew full up the light. 
; of care. Irritation died down before the He stood marvelling at what had been 
TE, CONVERSATION UNGER TE TARE gravity of the matter. He summoned hidden in the darkness. Two perfect, 
them before him as he went slowly home. — tiny, rosy little men lay there. Two lit- 
wrote under it. ‘Then he hurried on He endeavored to summarize their qual- tle bits of men wrapped in sleep as if 
again. He felt suddenly light-hearted. ities, and so find out what they wanted. in a fold of God's cloak. 
The idea of buying those two boys Christ- One just not quite three, one just not He looked at them and a deep content 





mas presents had persisted lately, under quite four—and even here he stuck fast filled him. “ Yes,’ he murmured to him- 
all other matters, as a vague worry. Now, and could get no farther: so intimate, so self, as he turned out the light, “ it’s 


1 if necessary, he could send the office-boy sweet, so overwhelming was the image trains they want.” Of course. He, too, 
round. He hurried on. of those two round-cheeked, blue-eyed, slept peacefully. 

He had undertaken a difficult task, and busy, tiny, little men—one of them not On his way to the office the next morn- 
although in his lofty offices, cooled by quite four, he resumed stubbornly, me- ing he stopped off at the Toy-store and 
river breezes through their spacious win-  chanicelly, yes, just that, he insisted in let the smiling lady lead him affectionate- 
dows, there was perfect quiet, yet it the face ‘of the little figure just lengthen- ly to the trains. Carefully he proceded 


seemed to him each night as he stepped ing into proud boyhood, in face of the to examine them. He took each car up, 
into Broadway that the rush of hurrying grave, big, blue eyes filling with the each engine up, and ran it carefully along 


men, the whirl and multitudinous clash consciousness of manhood. The other the counter, testing its wheels. There 
and uproar of the city, was but the out- were Pullman cars, freight-cars, coal-cars, 


ward expression of his own inward tu- 
mult. Then one day the matter was set- 
tled. So completely settled that he seem- 
ed to himself to be emerging into the 
brooding peace of a summer’s day as he 
left his office and stepped again into 
Broadway. 

And lo! The ‘loy-store! 

It stood right up before him, it flash- 
ed upon him boldly, commandingly. 

He leoked at his watch light-heartedly. 
There would just be time to step into the 
Toy-store and order the boys’ presents 
sent up. 

A smiling saleslady met him. “I want 
some presents for my two boys,” he said, 
smiling easily on the smiling saleslady. 

“ Now, what do you think they might 
like?” returned the saleslady, smiling 


lumber-cars, day coaches, sand-cars, cat- 
tle-cars 

“No oil-cars?” he asked, turning to the 
saleslady, dissatisfied. 

The saleslady explained, smilingly yet 
carefully, that there were no oil-cars. In 
fact, she had never heard of an oil-car. 
She could assure him that in no other 
store in town— 

He put a Pullman down _ suddenly, 
struck by her last remark. So _ there 
were other toy-stores in town—why, of 
course there were—and he had perhaps 
nearly made a fatal msitake in buying 
here. He set the engine down firmly and 
was starting again, empty-handed, indif- 
ferent to the protesting saleslady, toward 
the door, when his eye fell on a small 
nickel-plated article. 





still. “ What’s that?” he asked, sharply. 

He turned from her abruptly. What “ A wrecker.” 
the deuce was there to smile at? He He took it down and examined it keen- 
turned and gazed with dull eyes at the ly. By Jove! it was a wrecker! The real 


long, unintelligible rows of toys, rising 
in shining tiers, meaningless, gay, con- 
fused, one above another. Then suddenly, 
with a strange, sharp pang, he seemed to 


thing. He did not know they made such 
things. A genuine wrecker! His cheeks 
flushed a little. That was a thing any 
boy would like—a wrecker! Its wheels 





see the boys themselves. What did they were all right, too. Its mechanism 
want? What could such little bits of “NOT A THING THEY REALLY NEED” worked. 

boys want? Were they big enough to He did not have it sent. He wanted to 
want anything? He gazed at them, trou- just not quite three, he insisted, passing, show it to his partner, who had one boy. 
bled. He forced himself before their round utterly vanquished, to a vaguer vision of He was pretty sure his partner hadn’t 
little faces, their big blue eyes, to repeat round cheeks, round nose, round eyes. seen one yet. A glow of triumph filled 
their ages. They were almost four and What did they want? Again that in- him as he placed the package on his desk 
almost three. ‘They said they wanted explicable pang. What, if when Christ- to await his partner’s coming. 

some toys. “ They weren’t any bigger than mas came, they should be disappointed, if Before settling to the day’s work he 


toys themselves. Again that inexplicable he had rot gotten what they wanted? rang for his office-boy. An _ intelligent- 





bed, sucking his breakfast orange, parad- have been written upon the wall above | 
ing up and down the hall with his hat his desk where he gazed, astonished. 
and longed-for newspaper. “ Trains.” 
And they had a_ peculiarly insistent Of course. 
existence. Even now, in the midst of His relief was like the cessation of a 


pang. Then slowly his heart filled with (After ten years of training.) looking boy, he thought to himself, as | 





















































THE BEAUTY OF 
WOOLEN & FLANNEL 
lies in their Softness and Fluf- 
finess, and nothing Washable 
demands such Careful hand- 
ling in the Wash.. Avoid the 
rubbing of Soap and Wash- 
board that Mats the Fibres 
and makes them Hard and 
Shrunken before their time. 
-Those who care most for 
Clean — Soft —Unshrunken 
Woolens and Flannels are 
Particular to Use PEAR- 
LINE according to the fol- 
lowing 
DIRECTIONS 

"WASH WOOLENS AND 
FLANNELS BY HAND IN 
LUKEWARM PEARLINE 
ho) ©] Dos © OL Dt DEES Be (@) 0 
OUGHLY IN WARM WA- 
TER, WRING DRY, PULL 
AND SHAKE WELL, DRY 
IN WARM TEMPERA- 
TURE, AND THEY WILL 


KEEP SOFT WITHOUT 
SHRINKING." 


PEARLINE 


ENABLES DELICATE 
WOMEN TO EASILY 
WASH COARSE 
THINGS and STRONG 
WOMEN TO SAFELY 
WASH DELICATE 
THINGS. 































Macbeth Pearl 
Glass is the only 
kind of glass that 
would ever be 
used for lamp- 
chimneys if every 
maker consid- 
ered his interests 
identical with 
those of the user. 

It is only the 





Reg. U.S, Pat. 07 user’s interests, 
however, that you have to con- 
sider. 

See that my name, Macbeth, is 
on the lamp-chimneys you buy, 
and they won’t break from heat. 


One quality; to get the rrect size and shape for 
any burner, have my lamp bool Free Addre 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh 


















Don't Throw it Awe 









They mend all leaks in all utensils—tin 


brass,copper,graniteware, hot water bags 
ete. Nosolder, cémentor rivet. Any one 
can use them; fitany surface; two millic on 
in nse. Send forsamnle pkg. 10¢ 
sizes, 25¢ postpaid. 
Mig. Co., Box 170, Amsterdam, N.Y. 
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he rather anxiously surveyed 
want you to go to W -s,° he 
brietly. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘And make a list, with exact descrip- 
tions, of all the trains they have.” 

It was a long list that the office-boy 
handed him, zealously, about noon. He 
glanced eagerly at it, but it was not until 
the Subway took him up, that he had 
more than a glance at it. Then, as the 
train lurched rapidly along the dim ways, 
hanging to a strap, he read it carefally. 

Pullman cars, day coaches, freight- 
tenders, 


him. “I 
said, 


trains, cattle-cars, lumber-cars, 
cabooses—and an oil-car! (He remem- 
bered the deceptive saleslady, angrily.) 


iron cars, 
he thought, 
folded the 
stepped otf 
had never 


wooden cars, 
no wrecker!” 


Pasteboard cars, 
tin cars. “ But 
with a satisfied sigh as he 
memorandum carefully and 
the Subway. (His partner 
seen one before, either.) 

He drew the list out 
ning, as he smoked, 


again in the eve- 
and pondered it 


thoughtfully, ignoring his wife’s curious 
glances. This was a matter between him 
and the boys, he felt positively. He 


marked several trains. 

jut at breakfast, as he sipped his coffee 
contentedly, he overheard a conversation 
which made him profoundly uneasy. A 
conversation carried on under the break- 


fast-table, grave, portentous. 

‘An’ I want a ‘reat, ‘reat—’reat—big 
one!” 

‘An’ IT want a ‘reat, ‘reat—'reat—big 
—red one!” 

‘Tl just have to take the time and 


tend to this 
anxiously, vet 


newself.” he said to himself, 
firmly, as he took the 


wrecker from its wrappers and laid it 
carefully among his dress shirts. There 
must be no avoidable mistakes made. 
What if he shouldn't get what they 
wanted? His heart ached, inexplicably. 

Yet he found himself a little disap- 


pointed as he wandered, care-worn, up 
and down the interminable aisles of play- 
things at W——'s. ‘There was no red one. 
At least no big red one. After all, the 
things were not so good as at the Toy- 


store. He thought with eagerness of 
the Toy-store, and presently he found 
himself there. He bought two trains. 
He remembered the wrecker lying safe 
among his dress shirts with a_ secret 
glow of joy. He had left the Toy-store 


when he happened to glance back. 
There, in the Toy-store window, in the 
full glare of electric lights, stood a trolley- 
ear. Seside it into clear view a gun- 
boat, a milk-wagon, a hay-wagon. His 
wandered anxiously and fell on a 
tire-engine, a hose-cart, a motor-boat, sol- 
diers, blocks, — picture-books, watches, 
drums, horns, rowboats, canoes, Indians, 
torpedo-boats, automobiles—with a sense 
of unutterable relief they rested on a doll 
in a pink dress. 
Slowly he drew 
Drawn with cords. He 
with the 
with the 


rose 


eves 


back near the window. 
saw Harrison 
saw the Baby 
would Harrison 


gunboat. He 
fire-engine. Or 





*NOW, WHERE WAS THAT 


have the fire-engine, and the Baby 
something else? Or would they both 
want a fire-engine? And a torpedo-boat? 

He was surprised to find himself com- 
ing up out of the Subway within a block 


rather 


of his home. He could not remember 
having entered the Subway. 

And there, right before him, at the 
Subway exit, stood a toy-store! Toy- 


stores seemed to spring up now over all 
the city; at the entrances to Subways, 


at the exit from L’s, around every cor- 
ner, like. revelations, sudden, still, glit- 


tering visions born out of the darkness 
and uproar of the city. He walked 





straight out of the Subway into this one. 
When he came out he carried a big box 
ot blocks under his arm and he felt 
grave and thoughtful. Blocks are in- 


structive. 
His thoughts returned to the trolley- 
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ear, the gunboat, and = the fire-engine, 
wistfully, as he turned down his own 
block. Yet as he turned the key in the 
lock and two little figures in) pajamas 
fell upon him, he felt an inexpressible 
pang. ‘They were too small to care for 
such things. 

‘What do you want most for Christ- 
mas, boys?” he asked, settling one on 
each knee and looking at them anxious- 
ly. 


“A pose-cart!” 
A ftiwe-enging!” 
They gazed at one 
silence, all three. It was a moment of 

perfect comprehension, of perfect joy. 
The next day he plunged into a de- 
bauch of buying. Without hesitation 
he bought a hose-cart and a fire-engine; 
then he bought soldiers, the milk-wagon, 
the hay-wagon, and the  express-cart. 
Then, just as he reached out his hand 
for the motor-boat, a memory came over 
him, like something out of another per- 
son’s past. The memory that he was only 
a young lawyer just starting out. It 
lamed his hand like a sickness. He drop- 
ped his hand. He knew that he could not 
afford the motor-boat—he was a fool, an 
unsuccessful, impecunious, ignorant fool. 
The Subway was hot and that 
night. Supposing the motor-boat was the 
thing they especially wanted? His dinner 
was wretched. He knew he could not af- 
ford it, but supposing it was the thing 
they wanted most of all? Well, if it 
There was 


another in sudden 


close 


was, he'd go back and get it. 
the wrecker. He had that. 

‘Now what do you want most for 
Christmas, boys?” he asked them, with 


an affectation of calm,. as they shoved 
into the bathroom to help him shave the 
next morning. 

*A twolley-ear!” 

“A twolley-car!” 
that 


There was a trolley-car in very 
‘Toy-store. 
Yet when he finally got there next 


several times in 
away), the 
visited every 
Sold out. It 
fact. 
There 


evening (he had tried 
vain during the day to get 
trolley-car was gone. He 
toy-store he had seen. 

seemed incredible, but it was a 

‘IT couldn't tind a_trolley-car. 
are none,” he said to the boys, bitterly, 
as he hung up his coat. They might as 
well face it. “ There are no trolley-cars,” 
he repeated, miserably. 

“Es, they is! 

* Whereabouts, 

“Next to the 

And where's” the 
Baby?” 

* Next to the twolley-car!” 

Eagerly he questioned the little boy, 
holding him between his knees, coaxing 
him on his lap, questioned him subtly, by 
every means known to the lawyer's art 
of extracting exact information. But what 
could be more explicit? The picture rose 
clearly before the Baby’s mind, and he 
answered unswervingly with joyous blue 
eyes fixed on his father. 
“Next to the ‘reat big dolly, 


Bab?” 
*reat—big—dolly!” 


great, big dolly, 


Daddy!” 


Strethrearn 


TROLLEY-CAR, HARRISON ?” 


It was not until after they had been 
tucked into their pajamas and_ tucked 
into their cribs that he bethought him- 
self of the older boy and his grave blue 
eyes and his superior intelligence and 
his age (almost four!). 

‘Now where was that trolley-car, Har- 
rison?” he said, turning to him abruptly. 


Harrison sat up in bed. Well might 
his father turn confidently to him. Those 


big blue eyes met his, full of a spirited 
intelligence, the calm little brow above 
them bespoke a reasoning power beyond 
his years. He considered a little before 
he spoke. 


“Next to the ’reat big dolly, Daddy!” 
He turned irritably to the Baby, de- 


termined to spank him. But the Baby 
lay stretched out, sound asleep. He turn- 
ed back to Harrison and, lo! he was 


asleep. 


Dreaming of that trolley-car, no doubt, 
he said to himself, as he smoked a bitter 
pipe later on. And on Christmas morn- 
ing they would wake up and find no 
trolley-car. The thing they wanted most! 
At last the silence of the house, pervaded 
by those rapturous dreams, grew unen- 
durable, and, finding overcoat and rub- 
bers, he went out into a blinding sleet. 
The toy-stores near by were all closed, 
he knew, for he had been out (just ac- 
cidentally) on an evening before. But 
he hoped that it might have been some 
shining window in the neighborhood that 
framed the Baby’s vision. 

But there were no trolley-cars. In this 
city of New York, the metropolis of Amer- 
ica, the richest, most enterprising, most 
powerful city in the world, such a thing 


as a trolley-car for two little boys was 
_ not to be found 
His disgust lasted and held him the 


of the car up 

particularly 
window. Neverthe- 
he began to be 
shining window 


from getting out 
look at a 


next day 
Broadway to 
large and_ brilliant 
less, as the day wore on, 
sorry he had not. Lhe 
filled gradually the entire space of his 
subconscious thought, until at last tow- 
ard evening he found himself before it. 

And lo! a trolley-car! And next to it 
a great big dolly! 

He gazed, amazed. 
to the great big dolly. 


‘There it was, next 
There was some- 


thing magical about this unknown trip 
of two little men to this unknown land, 
this discovery in the midst of Broadway 
of the trolley-car. 

They would not be disappointed, he 
mused, happily, after dinner. He had 


reviewed all his pur 
across his tri- 
shadow of 


had two sent. He 
chases contentedly—then 
umph passed the shade, the 
the motor-boat, uneasily. 

‘I wish you would attend to all that,” 
he said, with rising impatience, to his 
wife, as she tried to draw”his attention 
to some laces she had bought. “I never 
was so rushed before.” He stood up and 


reached for his coat. “ve got to go 
out now about something.” 
In fact, he was afraid those candy 


canes might be gone if he didn't get his 
order in. But they were still there. He 
bought them, then paused to weigh a 
yellow candy rooster in his hands. He 
couldn't help admiring it. It was an ex- 
cellent imitation of a rooster. It really 
was. Yet eventually he rejected it for 
a red one. Then he bought a Santa Claus; 
he bought a red candy pipe and a yellow 
one; he bought a red pig for the Baby: 
and the canes. ‘Then he bought a_ box 
of assorted candies in case they were 
needed. He must buy all their candies, 
he remembered, for their mother did not 
approve of candy. 

He grew a little sore 
mother as he went home, the package 
under his arm. What had she bought 
them, anyway? She seemed to be shirk- 
ing her share of the responsibility. He 
knew where she kept her Christmas 
stores, and as she seemed to be asleep 
when he got home, he went in there. 

Two stuffed pussy-cats, two stuffed rab- 
bits, two sets of pewter dishes, two tiny 
umbrellas, two wateches— 

His indignation burned. “ Not a thing 
they really need!” he said, bitterly. 
Well, just meant he would have to go 
and get those automobiles. They must 
have something they needed. 

He was indeed rushed at the office, but 
he sacrificed his lunch and went and got 
the automobiles. He paused before the 





against their 


motor-boat and drew out his bill-book 
again; then thrust it back. “ They ought 
not to have everything they want,” he 
said to himself, painfully. “ They must 


be trained.” On his way out he bought 
a box of fish with a magnet. 

“ They are instructive,’ he said. 

He drifted into a graver, thoughtful 
mood as he walked slowly up Broadway. 
As he walked up Broadway he saw clear- 
ly coming toward him trolley-cars and 
express-wagons in life size. The trolley- 


cars had bells on them, they had a mo- 
torman in front, a conductor behind, 
there were even passengers looking out 
of the windows. ‘The express-wagons 
were heaped high with packages. They 
looked much tike those the boys had. They 
looked very real. Though perhaps most 
real of all were the automobiles that 


bore down upon him, one behind another, 
in endless procession. ‘They were ad- 
mirable in their life-likeness. He could 
hear their horns, he could see the glint 
of their real glass windows, the big 
round steering-wheel held in the gloved 
hands of the chauffeur; limousines, run- 
abouts, big touring-cars, cars with one 
person, with two persons, with six per- 


sons. He paused before entering the Sub- 
way and gazed up Broadway—trolley- 


delivery-wagons, li- 
mousines, runabouts, touring-cars, cars 
with one person, with two persons, with 
six persons—his heart brimmed with con- 
tent. 

“Great things they have for boys now- 
adays,” he murmured. Then, as_ he 
bought his ticket below, he remembered 
the wrecker. Even his partner had never 
seen a wrecker before. 

He let their mother 


cars, express-carts, 


trim the tree, 











Fifty-cent Drawnwork 5 4 (00 
Handkerchiefs 7 
With a. Spray of Mistletoe FREE 


IN FINE 
HOLLY ALL HAND 
MADE 















The biggest bargain of the season in rare 
handkerchiefs. Warranted all hand- 
made, especially for us, hand-drawn 
by our most skilled workers on extra 
sheer, transparent handkerchief linen; 
imported direct. 11x11 inches; worked all 
4corners; price 50c each. As a SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER to interest youin 
our Genuine Mexican Drawnwork and other 
Native Handicraft, direct from workers 





to 
you, we will send — all 4 Handkerchiefs ‘ius. 


x 
trated, postpaid, foronly $1.00. The same 4 handkerchiefs 
worked in a rare quality of cad Irish linen, 75¢ each; the 
4 as & Special one-half price Offer for $1.50. 


OTHER XMAS BARGAINS 


In Rare Native Handicraft 


Illustration shows, greatly 
reduced in size, a few of our 
Holidey Offerings of rare na- 
tive handicraft. To intro- 
duce, we offer here at these 
bargain prices. 

203. Lace Collar, hand- 
made from linen threa 





very dainty. 
610. Mexican Silver Fili- 
gree Brooch, 3 daisies with 
gold centers ; hand-made, 506 
60454. Mexican Silver Fili- 


402. Rare Mexican Hand- 
kerchief, hand-made in linen 
lace wheels, 11x11 in.; price, 
$2. 9 — to introduce, 
for $1.6 

3120 mest Mexican Drawn- 
work Center, 3 rows work, 
fine pure linen, vastly finer 


for $2.80; 33-in $3.75. 
in. Doilies to match. with 2 
rows work, 25c, 6 for $1.35. 
1049. **Lo-Kee,’’ the In- 
dian Good-luck Pottery Idol; 
original of all the white 
man's imitations; 6-in. high, 
genuine and rare. = ty 
paid express, with * he Le- 
gend of Lo-Kee,"’ for bac. 
5103. Match Safe; Indian 
Squaw, hand-colored; apron 
scratcher, Indian ollas for 
holders; 7x9 in., 256, § 
8144. Real Navajo Silver 
Bracelet, hand-beaten from 
dollars by Navajo Indians; 
}4-in. wide, $1.50. 


This Xmas Seatiteend pre F REE 


full of toys, no2alike. Just thething for the Xmas tree. 0 25c, 
but to introduce our other Xmas Novelties, we mail prepaid for 
106 on) vy to partly pay cost. 12 for $1 (not over 12 to a customer). 

5042. ‘‘Jinko’’—the Fun-Maker. Funniest chap on earth, per- 
forming side-splitting movements at will; cause of more fun for 
young and old than any other 6 toys, 20¢; 6, different, for $1. 

Mexican Sacred Eating Bird. A strange toy, never seen 
before outside of Mexico; hand de of wood by M ; adobe 
pendulum moves it in life-like Amusing manner. 25c. 

To gain your good 
Free Premiums %\{*).%:: 2 
with each $1.00 order a Genuine Sacred Mexican 
Resurrection Plant (sells for 25c); and with each 
$2.50 order, this beautiful genuine 5-inch Indian 

Basket, hand-woven in colors by our Indians. 
We Guarantee Satisfaction; cheerfully refund 
money if not pleased; prepay all delivery charges, 

and fill all orders same day rece ived. 

FREE HOLIDAY CATALOG—Let us send you FREE our in- 
teresting Holiday Catalog of Mexican, Indian and other Native 
Handicraft with free premium list. Large 108-; — catalog. most 
beautiful book of its kind, mailed for 1%. WRITE TODAY. 
a E. LESTER CO., Dept. AM12, Mesilla Park, New Mexico 

lexican Drawnwork House of America 


bristmas Favors 


Red Cloth Christmas Stocking (box), 
6 inches, toc. Crepe Paper Stocking, 
214 inches, co ont: Lining favor, 5c 
Santa Claus Surprise Stockings filled 

with Toys, roc, 25¢, , $1.00 each. 

Red oy at Santa Claus Big Lures, 5c, 10¢, 



































25¢, 
Pe a Claus Lantern, Red, 15c. 
Miniature Santa Claus, 2'4 inches, sc. 
Clay Pot with Christmas Tree, sc. 
Miniature Tree on gold stand, 15¢ 
Helly Sprays, 10c, 20c, 3oc doz. Larger 
Sizes, sc, 10c each. Holly Vines, 36 
inches, 15ceach. Mistletoe Sprays, sc. 
Tinsel Garlands, 12 yards for 25c. 
Cotton or Tinsel Tree Ornaments, as- 
sorted, socdoz. Tree Candleholders, 





1sc doz. Christmas Snow, sc box. 
Icicles, 10c, 20c doz. cg les hago 
dles, roc doz Sparklers, sc 


box. Snowball ee wit th Holly, sc. 
Snow Box with China Eskimo, 20c. 
Red Sled Box with Holly, 


Small CottonSnow- 


02. 
Case, Hollv 
(for Salted 





Red Christmas Bell (box), Holle Triz mming, 25c. Favor 
Holly Bags, roc 
Crepe Paper Bas} ets, ily Trimming (Ice Cream or 
y), roc each. Ret Box, Holly Trimming, 1oc. 


with Santa Claus, 20c. 
ck Horner Pie, 12 Ribbons, $3.00. North Pole 
Ja Horne r Pie, 12 Ribbons, $0.00, Chimney Jack 
Horner Pie, 12 Ribbons, $6.00. ” 
er Esk imo hee ZuUreS, 10C, 25C, soc. 
eam Cases, 60c doz. 
Holly Paper Napkins, goc 
Cards or Tally Cards, 2 oz. 
Snapping Mattoas, 25¢, 


Santa Claus Ice 





“9 age of 100. Holly Dinner 








Christmas soc, $1.00 per box 
(1 doz.). 

. We m ike up $2.00, $5.00, and $10.00 assortments of 

Christmas Tree or Table Favors. We do not pay mail 





charg Catalog free on request. 


B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 7, 812 Broadway, New York 


THIS BEAUTIFUL 
NEAHCUT GLASS 
PUNCH BOWL 
38 inches circumference, and 
six cups given to you for every 









WM. z. ZOHNSON 
Jersey City. N. J. 





STENCILING OUTFIT 787 


containing 2 cut stencils 6x11 in., stencil brush, 
» make 6 colors, cata rogue of 140 de- 
tructions for mixing the colors and 
how to stenci tl all for $1. Catalogue alone, 10 
Samuel Pryor, 191 Genesee St,, Dept.O, Utiea, N.¥, 
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mainly. while he looked on and smoked, 
offering, occasionally, a nod of approval 
or a suggestion. He even took a genuine 
pleasure in helping her arrange her pur- 
He wound up the toy watches 
approvingly. 

Then. when all was done, he brought 
out the things they needed. Their moth 
er seemed a soft-pleasant something in 
the room, like its light or warmth, as he 
worked. 

The real presence was two little boys 
with shining blue eves. So real was their 
presence that his hands trembled. 


chases. 


The bovs’ mother was tired when all 
was done, and went to bed. But he lit 
another pipe and sat down before the 


, wee. 


Presently he laid his pipe down and 
buried his face in his hands. They were 
<0 litthe—they were so incomprehensibly 
little. They were He was a 
full-grown, experienced man. He per- 
ceived clearly that he had been living in 
a dream. He perceived that he had been 
living in full sight of that heaven from 
which the two little boys had so lately 
come, on the borderland of which, halt 
apart from the world, they still played. 

To-morrow was Christmas, was the 
Reality. And what if he had not bought 


s0-—S0 


the right things? What if they should 
be disappointed? How could he know’ 


What if they were dreaming even now 
of some wonderful thing which he had 


not even thought of? What if they should 
be disappointed? He went and stood a 
moment in the darkness by their cribs. 
He heard their breathing in the dark. 
What was it? his heart cried out, in 
the dark, what was it they wanted 
most ”? 

The morning came. He heard his own 
voice crying, impatiently, to their mother. 
“Aren't those candles lit yet?” while, 
with his back to the door he held back, 
with failing hands, two little, eager, push- 
ing figures in pajamas. At last he heard 
a word within and moved aside. 

“A pose-cart!” 

“A fiwe-enging!” 

He stood still by the door through 
which they had burst, and watched the 
two little figures on the floor, while, with 
watches pinned to their pajamas, pussy- 
cats under one arm, horns slung round 
their necks, red roosters sticking out of 


OUGHT HE TO HAVE BOUGHT 


drawal from the world, arranged in one 
shining train, the hose-cart, the fire-en- 
gine, the trolley-cars, the gunboat, the 
hay-wagon, the wrecker, the engine, the 
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THAT MOTOR-BOAT ? 


He looked, but he was no longer a child 
like them. He was a full-grown, experi- 
enced man. And even this most nearly 
perfect, joyous moment was crossed by a 











their pajama pockets, and soldier hats passenger-car, the freight-car, the milk- doubt. 

on their heads, they arranged in the wagon, the express-wagon, the automo- Ought he, after all, to have bought that 

silence which denoted complete with- —biles— motor-boat ? 
oS quarters at least there is a welcome effort 

TS C7 toward soberer tones, richly combined. 
e oo There is the blue and black combina 
from ULE! tion, for example. It appears in dress, 
1 coat, and millinery forms. You will see 
W a hat on the order of the centre one in 
6 $y Qa) the uppermost row of the figures illus- 
fod fo —— Be 





HILE tailors are still talking 
about the medieval dress, that 
last remnant of the classic styles 


which caused so much discussion pro and 


con, we are face to face with a chaos 
which is even more objectiqnable. Long 


lines and loose ones are now reserved en- 
tirely for indoor wear of a festive char- 
acter, while other dress forms are mere 





Elderly woman's street suit of seal brown with braiding. 


aggregations of fussy, broken lines and 
meaningless tuck-ups and twists of ma 
terial. 





Ermine muff and stole with scarf effect across the front. 


In notable instances color is equally 
bad. What is to be said of a lavender 
dress which relies for its interest upon 
big splotches of navy-blue velvet bows? 
But such departures usually are followed 
by a swinging the other way, and in some 


7 


trated on page 1191 with a plain, royal 
blue facing of velvet and a mob crown of 
black moiré or ottoman or a ribbon fluted 
stiffly around the crown; or, in place of 
this, a feather mount in black will bind 
the crown. Again, you will see this com- 


bination of tones arranged as they are 
in that first pretty dress illustrated in 
the lowest line of the same page. 





Chinchilla coat with black velvet waistcoat. 


Chestnut brown is the new tone which 
is to relieve us of khaki, and the alms- 
bag of last, season is replaced by_ square, 
light reticules that now must “mat¢th the 
costume in color. 
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Skinner's 
Satin 


(27 AND 36 INCHES WIDE) 


In purchasing Ready- 
Made Fur and Cloth gar- 


ments the discriminating 
shopper will always insist 


on this label— 


1909 








The Satin Lining 


GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
SEASONS 


NUPACTURED BY 


Wiliam Skinner Mfg, Co | 








lute 


lining. 


the name 


selvage 


New York 
Chicago 





She knows by long ex- 
perience what the Skinner 
Label stands for,—abso- 


satisfaction 


Skinner’s Satin has al- 
ways met every test, and 
to-day millions of women 
are ready to testify to its 
surpassing excellence. 

At your Dry Goods 
Store ask for 


Satin and always look for 


SKINNER’S SATIN 


woven in every inch of the 


does not handle it send to 
us for samples, or submit a 
sample of the cloth you 


wish to match. 


Wilham Skinner 
Manufacturing Co. 


Deft. K, 107-109 Bleecker St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Holyoke, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1848 


in satin 


Skinner's 


lf your dealer 


Mills 


Philadelphia 
Boston 
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Pictures by the Author 


lik house here presented is unusual — so that they may reserve as much as pos- 
T in that it has been designed to be © sible for display. 

entirely fire-proof without the sac- The greater part of the inconveniences 
rifice of beauty or convenience. It has and discomforts of the average small 


















































THE CHEERFUL, ATTRACTIVE LIVING-ROOM 


an unusual number of practical features modern house are due to the prejudices 
which are often lacking in much more and foolish conventional standards of its 
expensive houses occupants. The small house is regarded 

This house has been built for a small not as a roomy cottage, but as a man- 


pile 


_around this the various other 
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5, 300 
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of its occupants. If one examines the 
average smal! house, it will be found to 
consist of a series of rectangular boxes 
called reception - hall, reception - room, 
drawing-room, den, ete., not one of them 
large enough to answer its true pur- 
pose. 

The dominant note in the plan for a 
small house should be the living-room, 
which should be made as large and airy 
as funds permit, with plenty of floor 
space, furnished not for effect, but with 
only those few things which are really 
necessary. With such a room one may 
indulge a little in the collection of good 
specimens of old furniture; every piece 
selected with careful thought and good 
judgment will aid in producing a _har- 
monious picture. 

Having arrived at the central idea of 
a good-sized living-room as the key-note, 
it follows naturally that one “must group 
rooms 
which may be required by the family, and 
these may be regarded as mere append- 
ages, each specially designed for its 
particular function in the domestic econ- 
omy. Some of these may indeed be left 
quite open to the living-room without 
any more substantial division than a cur- 
tain, and so bear to it some such rela- 
tion as the chapel to a church. Others, 
from the nature of their uses, demand 
a more effectual screen from sound and 
sight. And so we may welcome the cozi- 
ness of these little retreats in contrast 
to the open space of the living-room. 
A modest, serviceable home, that is in- 
deed what one would wish. One should 
be cautious in trying for more than that. 
We dream of marble halls, and we real- 
ize as a practical result of such a dream 
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A FIRE-PROOF HOUSE COSTING $5,300 COMPLETE 


family, and is not designed to ape the sion in miniature. We find the modern 
mansion and compel the occupants to house, with its tissue of pretentious ab- 
adopt an unnatural style of living and — surdities and inconveniences, chiefly ex- 
to huddle uncomfortably into small space, plained as the exponent of the ideals 























THE CORNER SEAT IN THE DINING-ROOM 


a hall with a marble wall-paper and a 
marble hat-stand. And the same warn- 
ing note is echoed as to all the decora- 
tion and furniture of a modern house. 
In seeking more than this we achieve 
those reception-rooms, ete., where we re- 
ceive nothing but bad impressions. 

Let us rather set up as an ideal such 
a humble standard as is implied in the 
mere omission of the vulgar, and then 
when the home is purged of all preten- 
tious and useless things, add by slow de- 
grees, with careful and exclusive choos- 
ing, such few and choice ornaments as 
may be required. It does not follow that 
these need be expensive. Simple, quiet 
rooms full of repose, windows where we 
would have light—the whole breathing 
of a sweet and simple reasonableness— 
are most to be desired. Most practical 
is the house which, while comfortable and 
beautiful, is one wherein the help of a 
servant can be dispensed with if need be, 
and the entire household managed with- 
out overtaxing the strength of the house- 
wife. This house is planned with that 
idea in view. ‘lhe rooms are large enough 
to be comfortable, and by careful plan- 
ning good furniture space has been pro- 
vided, which means much to the success- 
ful arrangement of an artistic interior. 
Many homes costing much more than this 
have been spoiled by the poor furniture 
space. Throughout the house conven- 
iences are provided which reduce the 
number of necessary steps. Ample closet 
room is arranged for, and some features 











S. S. “OROTAVA” 


(6,000 Tons) 


Weekly from New York 
4 Commencing Dec. 15, 1909 


R. M. S. P. “ AVON” 


| ees From New York 
Porto Rico eA . } 31 Days 


- Each 
Feb. 19) $150 up. _ 


Jamaica 
Colon 

La Guaira 
Porto Cabello 
La Brea 

Port of Spain 
Barbados 
Martinique 


Easter Cruise 
March 25 
18 Days $85 up. 
YACHTING 
Santiago de | CRUISES 
Cuba | R.M.S.P. “ BERBICE” 


Havana 





(Twin Screw) in connec- 
N tion with Mail Steamers 
— from New York. 





40 days $275 54 days $350 
Dec. 25—Jan. 22—Feb. 19 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
SANDERSON & SON, Gen. P. & F. Agts. 
23 State Street. New York 





*: Please send me, by retuin post, litera- 
E.5g| ture giving particulars of 
547 “Avon ” Cruises de Luxe. 
a “ Berbice” Yachting Tours. 
on “ Orotava ” Bermuda Service. 
E Regular Tours on Mail Steamers. 














Fhe Copley: Prints 


“have done more for the spread of art 
in this country than the art museums,” 
says the Art Review; ‘‘every one can afford 
a few of these excellent reproductions. Fifty 
cents to $20.00. A collection of them makes 
a little museum of American Art. 


BEST OF GIFTS 
New Catalogue, 320 Illustrations _(prac- 
tically a handbook of American Art), sent 
for 25 cents; stamps accepted. This cost 
deducted from purchase of the Prints them- 
selves. At art stores, or sent on approval. 
Exhibitions for schools, clubs, churches, etc. 
Family Portraits done on private order, from 


daguerreotypes, tintypes, photographs, etc. 


CURTIS &CAMERON orci: BOSTON 








“Patty Comfort” Pall of = Water she’s SOLLY 


E A DOLL—FERLS LIKE A LIVE BABY, 
fort,” soft velvet cover, postpaid . . $1.10 
t | face, BillikenCoat . . $1.50 
vids one quart. Send for Circular. 


IIc 
MR we i. % ‘ou FORT, 188 Main St., Andover, Mass. 


Colonial Music Portfolio 


Most convenient made. Keeps music always flat, 
preventing cracking and tearing. Permits removal 
of a single piece without removal of all. Made of 
selected stock, with name in gold on cover. De- 
scriptive booklet sent upon request to the 


COLONIAL BINDERY, Dept. H, Staunton,Va. 
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THE PLAN OF THE SECOND FLOOR 


are made to serve a double purpose; for 
instance, the flower-box shown on_ the 
second floor is turned into a_ shoe-closet 
underneath the window-sill. Every inch 
of space is utilized to the best advan- 
tage. 

The question of light has been carefully 
considered so as to get the best results 
possible and have no dark passageways 
or poorly lighted stairways. 

The maintenance of the house con- 
cerns the head ot the household, and this 
‘as been most carefully considered in 
the construction. Many a man has been 
lured into the purchase of a home by 


the cunning advertisements of the spec- 
“artistic, up-to-date, 


ulative builders of 
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LIVING ROOM 
IDX 2)" 


free play throughout the house. Hun- 
dreds of dollars must be spent to cor- 
rect all these defects, with no guarantee 
as to where it is going to stop. 

With such a house as the one here de- 
scribed these troubles are done away with. 
The painting for five years need not cost 
more than twenty-five dollars. The in- 
surance can be dispensed with. The 
house may be comfortably heated with 
five tons of coal during an ordinary 
winter, because it is properly  con- 
structed. 

The essential quality of this house is 
permanence. It will endure beyond those 
whom it shelters. The exterior walls 
are constructed of two thicknesses of 
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THE PLAN OF THE FIRST FLOOR 


beautiful homes. Five hundred dollars 
wn, and the rest to be paid as rent.” 
is not long before the purchaser dis- 
overs his great bargain to be like a soap- 
bubble. Defects are discovered, repairs 
must be made, painting replaced after 
one winter’s exposure, plumbing is of 
the cheapest grade and must all be done 
over. Cement walks, poorly put down, 
must also be replaced, and after burning 
twenty-one tons of coal to keep half com- 


lortable, the owner discovers that the 
woodwork throughevt. was green when 


first put into the building, hence, on its 
drying out, the winter blasts of wind had 


terra-cotta blocks reinforced with iron 
columns. This gives three air spaces, 
making the walls non-conductors of heat 
and sound, with the result that the build- 
ing is warmer than the average building 
in winter and cooler in summer, and 
proof against dampness as well as fire. 
The stucco is applied directly to the 
blocks, as is the plastering on the inside. 
The inside walls are of terra-cotta blocks, 
and the floors and root are reinforced 
concrete. The floors are covered over 
with a narrow-board hard-wood flooring. 
The roof is flat and is used as a roof 
garden, reached by an iron stairway from 
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the baleony on the second floor. The par- 
apet roof is about 5 ft. 10 in. above the 
main roof and is covered with Spanish- 
pattern metal tiles. ‘This parapet wall 
answers as a railing to the roof garden. 

The cellar extends utder the entire 
house and is subdivided into laundry, 
with cement tubs, coal-bins, and heater- 
room and general cellar. 

The plumbing throughout is the very 
best, all laid out on the most approved 
system, and the latest-pattern fixtures 
to insure the most sanitary perfection 
possible. All exposed work is enamelled, 
with nickel-plated faucets, ete. The 
house is piped for gas and wired for 
electricity, the lighting fixtures are com- 
bination for electric and gas lighting. 
They are appropriate in design and fin 
ish for their respective places. The bath- 
room fixtures are nickel-plated, to be in 
keeping with the hardware and plumbing 
fixtures. The hardware in the bedrooms 
and main parts of the first floor is dull 
brass furniture with crystal glass knobs. 
The outside knobs are solid metal (brass), 
while the kitchen and pantry hardware 


furniture is lacquered, with porcelain 
knobs. 

An improved warm-air system is in- 
stalled that provides about double the 


usual quantity of warmed air at a tem- 
perature low enough to insure its being 
pleasantly wholesome, all with less con 
sumption of fuel than the ordinary heat- 
ing system. 

The woodwork is stained in the differ- 
ent rooms so as to produce a harmonious 
whole, and at the same time not have a 
monotonous effect. The key-note to the 
color scheme in the living-room is given 
in the bright red-brick fireplace, hence 
the woodwork is finished so as to produce 
an old-gold color, such as is to be had 
in old white wood or white mahogany, 
with a very pronounced green for the 
side walls, a splendid color for the old- 
gilt mirror to hang against, shown over the 


mantel. The ceiling is cream color, and 
the polished, combed-grain yellow pine 
floor is waxed and covered with a rug 


in which the old-gold colors predominate. 
These complete an attractive room for 
the purpose to which it is put and help 
the occupants to more fully realize the 
real meaning of the motto carved in the 
mantel frieze. It is dangerous to use 
red in a small or medium-sized room, 
hence the dining-room is treated in sun- 
light effects—i.c., bright orange-yellow 
for the side walls, buff ceiling, a cream 
white for the woodwork, mahogany fur- 
niture, floor stained a yellow-brown, cov- 


ered with a rug in which old-gold and 
pale green are the most pronounced 
colors. 

The woodwork in kitchen and _ stair- 


hall are left natural, the side walls of the 
hall are treated in an olive green. The 
woodwork in the bedrooms and hath- 
room is painted white with papered side 
walls—colors according to exposure of 
rooms. ‘The northern rooms should have 
warm colors, and southern exposure 
should have cool effects. 

If a house is to be practically success- 
ful we cannot merely say that we shall 
have the dining-room here and the living 
room there, basing our decision on the 
fact that such a disposition has worked 
out well in another house which we have 
in mind, disregarding the main points in 
planning a home—i.e., the points of the 
compass, the available view, the approach- 
es, the topography, ete. All these things 
and more, too, will enter into the plan- 
ning of this house. 

The last-named consideration receives, 
as a rule, less attention than any of the 
others; henee many mistakes are made 
that are very expensive to correct. 

The location demands an unusual treat- 
ment. To obtain such with little ex- 
pense is sometimes very difficult. In this 
case we have saved money by using the 
excavated earth from the cellar to form 
a terrace, reducing the apparent height 
of the building, and gaining a breadth, 
also adding a good base in effect, making 
the house fit the site, rather than mak- 
ing the site conform to the house, and 
thereby reducing the climb from the 
street level to the main floor. These de- 
tails, apparently small for the moment, 
are of immense value in the results, and 
if neglected or overlooked at the proper 
time can never be satisfactorily changed, 
even by more’ expensive’ treatments. 
Judgment counts for more than unecalled- 
for extravagance. 

This house is built in “The Cedars,” 
at Caldwell, New Jersey, and it can hard- 
ly be said there is a front and a back 
to the house, for the rear has none of 
the unpleasant and unsightly features 
that are commonly expected. The serv- 
ice entrance is scarcely less attractive 
than the front, and no valid reason can 
be given for its being otherwise, since it 
is a question of careful study and not of 
expense. 

Nothing has been spared to make this 
a poor man’s castle. Extravagance has 
been eliminated and every “dollar made to 
count to the best advantage. Nothing 
but what was necessary to complete the 
whole was used. All unnecessary details 
were eliminated, an advantage we often 
do not realize until too late. 








bene you have any dec- 
orating in mind—for your 
home or place of business, new 
walls or old—g et samples of 


SANITAS. 


Printed in oil colors on strong 
muslin, Sanitas is fade - proof, 
stain-proof, crack-and-tear-proof, 
—a wipe with a damp cloth in- 
stantly cleans it bright as new. 


Here are six Sanitas interiors— 
living room, dining - room, hall, 
bath, kitchen and office—Sanitas 
samples demonstrate how hand- 
some and clean they are. 


Sanitas reproductions of fine wall 
papers and wall fabrics are won- 
derfully true to the originals in 
effect, and even higher in effect 
value. Sanitas plain and deco- 
rative tiles make ideal baths, 
kitchens and pantries. 

With all its extra beauty, cleanli- 

liness and service, Sanitas costs no 

more than good cartridge paper. 
Write today to our Department of Home 
Decoration —describe the room or 
rooms you have in mind—and receive 


free Sanitas samples with sketches of 
clever new interior effects. 
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ERITAS When you buy table o1)-cloth ask for 


MERITAS 


guaranteed every yard on the back. 














The Standard Oil Cloth Co. aK 


Dept. 10,320 Broadway, New York City 
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From Factory to Home 
-—AT FACTORY PRICES— 


a Goods shipped 
a — on approval to 
aa be returned at 
our expense if 
not entirely 


Satisfactory 


The secret of years 
of success is 


More than 
one hundred 
thousand 
customers 
satisfied 
with our 
high grade 
furniture. 
Write for our cata- 

logue No. 
Library, Parlor, 
Hall, Dining 
room, and Bed- 
room Furnitu 
Send 10 cents to 
partially cover cost 
of mailing 

ne «6cream=—soof 

furniture designs of 
the world brought 
to your door. 

Address No. 51 
Fulton Street, 


Grand Rapids 
Furniture Mig. Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Which Price Do You 
Pay? *15 or *7-°? 


This Morris Chair in Quarter- 
ed White Oak costs you the 
high price at any store - you 
save half or more buying 
direct from our factory ‘‘in 














sections’ ready to fasten and 
stain. Choice of seven finishes. 
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FURNITURE 
OVER ONE HUNDRED other 
handsome pieces in our new 
Catalog. Write for it today. $7.51 with 


cushions. 
. 48 Kdwin Street 
Come-Packt Furniture Co., (63° Sarin Wich! 
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HEN the New-Year dawns Princess Juliana of the Neth 
W erlands will be eight months old and eight times as pre- 
cious as on April 30th, because ons prinsesjc (our prin- 
cess), as she is to her loyal subjects, has proved her tenacity 
to life. Every little unconscious infant brings work to the 
household it enters, and assuredly this “twig of the Orange 


is no exception to the rule. 
people to whom her welfare will be 


tree ” 


She has a group of special 





























HOLLAND'S PRINCESS AND HER GRANDMOTHER 


charge for some time to come. First and foremost, there is the 
Qlueen, proud to nurse her own child, and keeping in her own 
hand the knowledge and direction of her care. Two nurses there 


are. As they stood at the door of the church on the christen- 
ing-day looking up the aisle toward the font when the baby 
received her fivefold name, they looked worn and exhausted, 
as though their office was no sinecure, although undoubtedly 


relieved of menial duties. 

the medical point of view, four pliy- 
had a share in the child’s wel- 
There was Professor Kouwer ot 
Utrecht University, a renowned specialist who 
presided over the birth and advised the Queen 
‘before that event as to what precautions to 
take to guard against the untoward accidents 
that had brought disappointments on former 
Rumor said that he was very 
his insistence that his orders 
scrupulously obeyed or that he 


they are 
From 

sicians 

fare.* 


have 


occasions 
definite in 
should be 


would resign the case, possibly a necessary 
stipulation, for rumor also had it that his 
royal patient was too inclined to ignore di- 
rections and follow the dictates of her own 
will, even though warned that the fulfilment 
of her dearest hopes might be jeopardized. 


In consultation with the professor are two 
physicians in ordinary, Dr. Roessingh in The 
Hague and Dr. Pot in Apeldoorn, the winter 


and summer residences of the Queen. During 
last summer, therefore, it was Dr. Pot who 
made daily visits to the nursery at The Loo, 
Juliana’s palace after June 11th, when she left the city of 
her birth on her own mother’s lap amid the cheers of a thousand 
people thronging the station of the State Railway to bid her 


It was pretty to see, or rather 


yood-speed on her first journey. 
enough 


feel, the hushed enthusiasm when the spectator fortunate 
to be within view of the royal carriage caught sight of the 


nurse as she placed the princess in the (ueen’s arms. Those be 
yond the range of vision were equally impressed with the in- 
cident as it was echoed, and a murmur of appreciation of the 
maternal act went round. This Apeldoorn physician, Dr. Pot. 
is a pleasant, clever-looking man in the early prime of life, 
to be seen driving briskly about the neighborhood in a smart 
little open trap with a dapper-looking groom. 

The fourth dector is a Hague specialist in children’s diet and 
diseases, not in daily attendance during the sojourn of the 
court at The Loo, but within call From The Hague to Apel- 
doorn is only a trifle over three hours by rail, and such distances 
are nothing in Holland, where simple dinner invitations are 
given from any quarter, 

For the first three months Juliana had her mother’s milk, 
course of action on the (Jueen’s part that was heartily approved 
throughout the realm, especially by peasant women, who felt that 
it made her Majesty very human. In bicycling around the dif- 
ferent provinces last summer I| often talked to the market women 
on their leisurely homeward way. and was always charmed by 
their personal interest in ons prinsesje, and knowledge—perhaps 
not invariably correct—of the primitive facts of her brief career. 


In July, Juliana began to have other milk. but the Queen 
continued nursing in part. as she was by no means in haste to 


free from that maternal 
ilege, not a burden. She 


be regarded as a priv- 
has been a devoted mother. <A 
gentleman holding one of the offices directly in her gift made two 
brief sojourns at The Loo in July, and had no audiences with 
the Queen, as had been the case on former occasions. 

“Her Majesty is living in and for the child,” he told me, “ and 
has not a moment to spare for any other thought that is not 
absotutely necessary for the state.” 


duty which she 
most 


“ 


- Cl +. 
rincess Juliana of 


fiuth Pumnam 





AMSTERDAM'S COMMEMORATIVE MEDAL 


BAZAR 


fyollaniv’: 


In the second week of September the cutting of her first tooth 
Was an event to be heralded abroad. 

As a matter of fact, the princess has a far more strenuous 
youth before her than if she were a girl without the prospect of 
a career. Her mother. in her turn, lived a life regulated by 
clockwork, every hour filled with preparation for her profession, 
except one single month allotted as vacation. 

When Juliana was baptized, it was pretty to note that her 
Majesty had bidden all her own former instructors to the cere 
mony. <A goodly number there were, and these gray-haired gen 
tlemen showed as much eagerness to secure six 
teen-year-old girl at her first wedding. 

The estate of The Loo in the neighborhood of the town of 
\peldoorn in Guelderland, is a beautiful for a childhood 
to be identified with. Here the Queen grew up. Here are the 
vraves of the successive pets who were her chief playmates 
The park is situated at the edge of the Veluwe, a wide 
stretching moorland. Here Wilhelmina had plenty of room fo 
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aisle seats as a 


spot 


walking, bieycling, swimming, riding, gardening—all the exer- 
cise that a healthy girl can take. There is, too, a pretty little 


miniature house built for her special benefit and in readiness 
for Juliana as soon as she is old enough to play at being 


older. 

In former years this toy house, as well as the older palace. 
was thrown open to visitors even during the royal residence, 
but last summer no stranger was allowed to penetrate so far. 
On the stroke of the hour, to be sure, foresters were ready to 
escort parties into the park. But they were kept strictly to 
the outer edge. Long are the vistas through which the eager 
tourist must peep toward all that might be interesting. Happy 
are they if they can catch sight of the baby-carriage, and then 
imagine the royal little sleeper within as carefully guarded as 
the princess whose nap lasted one hundred years. The park 
really seems like the one in the fairy-tale. 

Occasionally a favored few are permitted to approach a little 
nearer the sacred precincts. When the Queen summons a preach 
er to officiate in her private chapel, invitations to the service 
are sent to a few Apeldoorn families. It chanced that I had 
an opportunity to be one of this small congregation when I was 
making a week-end visit in that delightful region. As we 
approached the chapel wing of the palace, we passed the “ stoop ” 
where the baby-carriage was to be seen with the nurse pre- 
siding over the open-air slumbers of the wee princess. It was 
one of those wonderful days that come in the midst of the 
rainy spells, and it was interesting to see that the rare sun- 
shine was promptly used to benefit the maiden. Papa 
and mamma left their daughter on the * and came, very 
simply. into the plain little chapel. 


“ 


little 


stoop ” 





THE REVERSE SIDE OF THE MEDAL 
changed the 
serenity this 
and tension of last 
and many of 
mother has 


sleeper has 


It is said that the presence of the 
sense of 


atmosphere of the court—that there is a 
vear In marked contrast to the anxiety 
winter. Merry Christmas to Prinsesje Juliana, 
them to follow. until fulfils her destiny her 


done before her! 


she as 


























THE ROYAL BABY AND HER PROUD FATHER 

















Best Gifts for 


Christmas 


can be selected from our splendid catalog, con 
taining thousands of illustrations of articles in gold 
and silver, watches, diamonds, rings, brass novelties, 
bags, fine cutlery, tableware in sterling and 
plate, etc. Send a postal today for acopy. It is FREE 


mesh 





31 Eastern Star Pin, solid gold, i 


*With monogram, 25c. extra 


Send for one or more pieces. ‘They will surely please 
you. Safe delivery guaranteed, with charges prepaid. 
W rite atoncefor acopyof our latest catalog. It will save 
you money and is very valuable asa book of reference. 


THE WARREN MANSFIELD co. 


Gold and Silversmiths 
243 MIDDLE STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 
Since 1867. Do not forget to write 


today for our new catalog 








COMFORT FOR BABY 

SATISFACTION FOR MOTHER 

The only cradle built on scientific 
lines, with a vibratory, vertical action. 
No sudden jar or jolt. Highly recom- 
mended by leading physicians and all 
mothers who have used it. 
PRACTICAL, HYGIENIC, SAFE 

Handsomely finished in brass or white 
enamel, with willow basket. Artistic, 
practical, and inexpensive. Sold 
all dealers everywhere. 

Write today for Lullabye Folder and the name 
of nearest dealer, if your dealer does not carry it. 
LULLABYE CRADLE CoO, 

63 Porter Street, Detroit, Mich. 





A Perfect Silver Polish 
in Paste Form 


" WRIGHT 


AAT ACT 


TRADE MARKe ee ee ee 





Sample Superior to powders or whitings 
because ready mixed, easy to use, 
Free burnishes quickly with little rubbing, 


contains no “grit” to scratch the sur- 

face, and no acids to injure the plate. 
Doesn’t roughen the skin, or leave a “dry- 
ness” on the hands. Gives a smooth “satiny” 


finish—good also for glass, metal, marble, jewelry, 
etc. 


You will be sure to like Silver Cream. 










Send us your 
own an 
your dealer's 
name on a 
postal and 
we will return liberal 
free sample of Silver Cream and 
our booklet ‘How to Care for Silver- 
ware.” 

Sota by mosi deaters in large 25c and 50c jars 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO,, 90 Court Street, KEENE, N. H. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 


JupDGE: Do you swear to tell the truth, the whole 


truth? 
Farr Witness: It will be just perfectly lovely if 
you really have the time to listen, 


ITS OBVIOUS USE 
Husvanp: That’s a hideous vase on the piano. 
Wire: Yes; I will send it to some one for Christ 
mas, if I don’t forget. 


A HOLIDAY BOON 
KNICKER: So Jones has invented a Christmas tie’ 
Bocker: Yes: one side is for the wife’s taste and 
the other for the man’s, 


HIS TIMELY QUESTION 
“ Bridget darlin’,’ said Pat, who was well versed 
in the ways of women, * whin it comes Christmas, what 
would ye loike to take down to the shops to exchange?” 


THE SPHINX’S SECRET 
STELLA: To estimate the cost of living, they average 
the price of 160 articles. 
BELLA: Well, [ll wager they can’t find the cost of 
the average Christmas present. 





THE PUP: He HAS BROKEN ALL HIS OTHER 
PRESENTS; I S’POSE IT WILL BE MY TURN NEXT. 
MODERN 


Customer: Is this an up-to-date doll? 
CLERK: Yes, madam; it says, “ Votes for women.” 


HER STOUT ESCORT: Now, Miss ErHe., tf YOU'LL ONLY BE GOOD ENOUGH TO LEND forced to accept THE HORSE (bilterly): Ripina ror HER HEALTH. 


ME A HAIRPIN, I'LL HAVE YOUR WHIP IN A JIFFY. 
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THEIR COLLEGE YELL 





GOOD TIMES 
Knicker: The farmers 
are prosperous again. 
Bocker: Yes: the only 
things that burst are barns 
and auto tires. 


SARCASM 
Mistress: Must you go 
out to-day, Bridget? 
OVERWORKED Matp: It 
isn’t absolutely necessary. 
mum, but I must do some 
thing to employ mesilf. 













TACT 

ALGY SAPLEIGH: Do play 
for me, Miss Rogers; | 
always enjoy your “pl: aying 










so. You know | dont 
know the first thing about 
music. “Ou, JACK, COME HOME AT ONCE! Bapsy HAS JUST SAID,’ DA va! 






























IRREVOCABLE HER KNOWLEDGE 

When the new Farner: Well, Carolyn, how do you like school? 
baby came it was CAROLYN (aged sir): Oh, so much, papa! 
a girl, much to the Faruer: That’s right, daughter. And now what 
small brother’s dis- have you learned to-day ? 
appointment. When CAKoLyN: I’ve learned the names of all the little 
on the eighth day boys. 
she was taken to be ; THE CHIMNEY-CLIMBER 
baptized he exclaim QvoTn Santa Claus, “Im getting fat, 
ed, aggrievedly: And though I'm not a churl 







“Oh, mother, why | 
did you have her 
christened so soon? 
She might have 
turned out to be a 
boy.” 






think the person for this job 
Would be the hipless girl.” 
McLANpsurai WILSON. 



















CONSOLATION 
Mrs. K NICKER: 
Oh, Bridget, you 
have broken that 
dish in a dozen 
pieces! 

Bripcet: Well, 
mum, let’s use it for 
a picture puzzle. 


HER REASON 
Louise: I thought 
you said you would- 
n’t take Jack as a 
gift. 
Junta: I did; but 
it was Christmas 
time, and I felt 










































anything.” Is SHE? How AnovuT MY HEALTH? 











only with the militant suffrage movement of which she stands 
Yet, to convey an accurate picture of her 
personality, it is necessary to point out that she was a suffragist 


as the originator. 


[' is probable that most people connect Mrs. Pankhurst’s name 
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ankhurst 


Leader of the English Suflfragettes 
Bx Evelyn Sharp 





For two years, the policy of the Union was to work quietly 
but strenuously in order to force some party to recognize th 


urgency of the question. 


In 1905, with a threatened change of 


government. came the initiation of the so-called militant taetics 
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MRS. AND MISS PANKHURST’S RELEASE FROM PRISON 


for many years before she became a suffragette, and worked 
hard in the attempt to obtain the woman's vote by quiet and 
constitutional means before she was driven to adopt 
ones. As far back as 1880, she was a member of the executive 


committee of the North of England Woman 
Suffrage Society (originally founded by John 
Stuart Mill); later, when she came to live 
in London, she served on that of the Women’s 
Franchise League, which she helped to found 
in conjunction with Mrs. Wolstenholme Elmy, 
now the oldest suffragist in England, Mrs. 
Jacob Bright, and others. It is interesting to 
know also that the inaugural address was 
viven to the league by her husband, Dr. 
Pankhurst, whose name will always be con- 
nected with the passing of the Married Wom- 
en’s Property Act; and that, during a three 
days’ conference on the position of women, 
held in their house in Russell Square, under 
the auspices of the league, one session was 
presided over by the Rt. Hon. James Bryce. 
Mrs. Pankhurst was one of those to accept 
the challenge thrown out by our opponents. 
that women should prove their fitness for pub- 
lic life by embracing the opportunities already 
open to them: and she served on boards of 
euardians, school boards, ete.. besides work- 
ing for social reform with private philan- 
thropic societies; and she filled the post of 
Registrar of Births and Deaths in Man- 
chester for some vears, until her resolve to 
sive her whole time to “ votes for women” 
led to her resignation. She worked for the 
enfranchisement of women, indeed, in’ every 
peaceable way open to unenfranchised citizens, 
first attaching herself to the Liberal party 


and then to the Labor party. It was only 
when she realized that the justice of the 
women’s claim was not in itself sufficient rea 


son to induce a government to take up their 


severed her connection with all political parties, and, in 
founded the Women’s Social and Political Union i 


the nursery of so many great causes. 


forcible 


and effort and perhaps disillusionment as well. 


when, on October 13th. Miss Christabel Pank 
hurst and Miss Annie Kenney were sent to 
prison in Manchester for causing an obstrue 
tion by addressing the crowd, after they had 
been tlung out of a Liberal meeting for asking 
what the new government was going to do for 
woman suffrage and for insisting on an answer 
to their question. After that the militant 
movement grew apace, and the scene of it was 
shortly transferred to London, where, in the 
following year, the greatest sensation was 
caused by demonstrations inthe ladies’ gallery 
of the House of Commons, by disturbances at 
Cabinet Ministers’ meetings, by a meeting of 
women in the Caxton Hall, who fermed them 
selves into a deputation and marched to the 
House of Commons. With all these incidents 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s name was connected. 

[ remember my first impression of Mrs. 
Pankhurst, when I saw her take the chair at 
the Caxton Hall on February 13, 1907. I do 
not quite know what I had expected to see, but 
I know I had never pictured so small or so 
slight or so young-looking a woman as the 
one who walked on to the platform and stood 
there, waiting for the uproar of applause to 
cease. But the wonder was greater when she 
spoke. Standing motionless and silent, she 
had the face of a woman who, though she 
retained her ultimate belief in human nature, 
could point to years behind her of sadness 
Speaking, her 


head erect, her eyes afire, her strangely beautiful and magnetic 
voice filling easily every corner of the hall, she seemed to me 
the embodiment of the new woman who is looking forward to 





















































MRS. PANKHURST SPEAKING IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON 


that she 
1903, 
Manchester, 


a great future, with a great hope in her heart. That was the 
day when the audience again formed itself into a deputation, 


headed by Mrs. 


Despard, only to be met by mounted police 


who rode them down and prevented their entering the House, as 
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MRS, PANKHURST’S FORMAL ARREST BY INSPECTOR JARVIS 


a consequence of Which seventy-eight women 
were sent to prison. But to me one of the 
chief incidents of February 13, 1907, was 
the discovery of the kind of woman we had 
for our leader. 

On February 13, 1908, the anniversary of 
that day, Mrs. Pankhurst was arrested for 
the first time. 

It was a gloriously sunny afternoon when 
she appeared on the steps of the Caxton 
Hall at the head of a small and peaceable 
deputation of twelve women, sent by the 
Women’s Parliament. sitting within, to seek 
an interview with the Prime Minister. A 
cheer went up from the waiting crowd out- 
side as she movnted a pony trap. her foot 
having been injured in an encounter with 
rowdy Liberal youths at the recent Mid- 
Devon election. The small carriage pro- 
ceeded down the street at a walking pace, 
followed by the twelve other women;, but 
before it had gone many yards the police 
stopped it and told Mrs. Pankhurst she 
must get out and walk. She did so with- 
out protest, and the women closed round 
her. Again the police interfered, saying they 
must walk behind her, two abreast. She 
passed on the order to the women, who in- 
stantly obeyed. At the corner of the street, 
where the roads diverged, she was told to 
take the quieter and longer way to Parlia- 
ment Square. Once more she prepared to 
fall in with the police requirements, but 
at this point was summarily arrested and 








Brass-Craft. 


Outfit FREE 


| Brass-Craft is the most popular and valu- 
able Art of the time, and with our stamped 
articles and simple 
instructions, materials 
costing only a trifle 
can quickly be 
worked up into arti 
cles worth many 
dollars. 















| Let us send you this Complete outfit consisting of 
| Il Stippling and Veining Tool, 1 Package Polish- 
| ing Powder, 1 Package Coloring Powder, 1 Fine 
Sandpaper, 1 piece Polishing Piush, and complete 

material for Handsome Brass-Craft Calendar (sce 
illustration) as follows: 1 Brass Panel, 1 Wood Panel, 
50 Round-Head Brass Tacks, 1 Brass Hanger, 1 
Calendar Pad. Furnished with stamped design 
and full directions for making Calendar worth 
$1.00—all in neat box, FREE and prepaid, to anyone 
sending us 25 cents to pay cost of packing, shipping. et 
Ask for FREE CATALOG Z 64 
Illustrates hundreds of articles in Brass-Craft for 
use, ornament or profit The above outfit offer is 
made for a limited time only to quickly introduce 
our splendid line of Brass-Craft goods and distrib- 
ute our New Ilustrated Catalog. Write today. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
737-739 Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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retail stores. 
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of great interest to 


2s 
Every Prospective Mother. 
nly scientific garment of the 
Combines solid comfort and 







Something new 
kind ever invented 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
the home, on the street, and in societ ys 
evenly in front and back —no bulkiness —no draw-strings 
no lacing —no ripping or basting. — be worn the year 


















Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
matenal and have them made at home 
Send for our Fine Mlustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt”— It's Free to every woman writ- 
Tells all about th k heir advantages, styles, 
matenal, and cost. Gives of s off ns, dressmakers, and 
users 10 Days Free Trial. When t our book, if your 
Jealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send « back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid Other Skirts — 


If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
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dress and walking skirts will positively please you 
lee — Illustrated book tree. Which book shall we 
send’? Write to-day to 
llliams Co., Dept. G, Buffalo, N. Y. 
WAKNING 
To protect you against disappointment we caution you that 
the Fine-Form Maternity Skirt is the only * Mater- 
nity Skirt” on the market, as it is the only skirt which can 


















always be made to drape evenly, front and back—ali substitutes 
offered will rise in front during development—a fault so repulsive to 
every woman of refined tastes. No pattern can be purchased any- 
where for this garment. Its special features are protected by patents. 
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Fall and Winter 


1909-10 


A richly illustrated catalog of the newest in 


Infants’ Wearing Apparel 


sent free to American mothers. 





Should be wherever a visit of the stork has taken 
place or is expected. Write for it. 
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so, subsequently, were the other women. 


imprisonment in the second division. 


On the following day 
she was sentenced, as a common street brawler might have been 
—the political motive of her crime being ignored—to six weeks 
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The trial that followed, one of the most sensational in modern 
times, was remarkable for the able defence of the three prisoners 
by one of them, Miss Christabel Pankhurst, and for the speeches 
made by all three defendants; also for the appearance of two 
Cabinet Ministers in the witness-box, Mr. 













Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 














and Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Home Secretary, 
who were subpoenaed by the defendants, were 
brilliantly cross-examined by Miss Pankhurst 
and made to testify to the absence of violence 
shown in Parliament Square. The magistrate, 
however, refused to state a case for a higher 
court; and, declining to be bound over, Mrs. 


Pankhurst was given a_ sentence of three 
months, Mrs. Drummond the same, and Miss 
Pankhurst a sentence of ten weeks The 


demonstration on their release, consisting of 
a great public breakfast, followed by a tri 
umphal procession through town, which was 
headed by Mrs. Pankhurst and her daughter 


in a earriage, was remarkable for the im- 
mense advance in public opinion that was 


shown in the favorable attitude of the crowds 
that thronged the pavements. 

On June 29th of this year the thirteenth 
deputation was to be sent from a meeting in 
the Caxten Hall to the House of Commons, and 
its leader was to be Mrs. Pankhurst This 
time especial stress was laid on the right of 
the women, as conferred by the Bill of Rights, 
to lay their grievance before the representative 
of the Crown; and an immense crowd thronged 
the streets round about the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, brought there with the desire to 
justice done to the women. Thousands of 


see 























police were in attendance, when, soon after 





MRS. PANKHURST ON TRIAL IN BOW STREET COURT 


Her arrest made a great sensation, for the legality of the 
police action, prompted, as was generally believed, by govern- 
ment instructions, was questioned even by those outside militant 
cireles; and during her imprisonment the Women’s Socia] and 
Political Union was largely reinforced both in funds and in mem- 
bership. A great demonstration of weleome was planned (o 
take place outside Holloway Gaol on the day of her release; and 
to frustrate this plan the Home Secretary ordered her release 
the day before, thus enabling her, however, to appear unex- 
pectedly on the platform at the Albert Hall, where a suffrage 
meeting was taking place and where she was given a fine re- 
ception. A public breakfast, already arranged in her honor, took 
place on the following morning; and few who were present will 
forget her moving speech on the defects in the prison system 
and its effect on the poor criminal women who suffer under it. 

Her next important appearance in public was on the occasion 
of the great Hyde Park demonstration of June 21, 1908, acknowl- 
edged by the press to be the largest franchise demonstration 
ever held in this country. But this event, being of the con- 
stitutional character so often required of the suffragettes by 
those who profess to believe in woman suffrage but disapprove 
of militant tactics, made far less effect upon the British public 
than the arrest, in the following autumn, of Mrs. and Miss 
Pankhurst, and of Mrs. Drummond, the London organizer, on 
a charge of inciting to riot. A demonstration had been fixed 
for October 13th in Parliament Square, this being the third 
anniversary of the first imprisonment in Manchester; and for 
a month beforehand an open-air campaign was carried on in 
London and the suburbs, with the object of arousing the electors 
and inducing them to come to Parliament Square “to back the 
women up.” A few days before the 13th a handbill was issued 
by the executive committee of the Women’s Social and Political 


Union, inviting the public to come and help the women to “* rush 
the House of Commons”; and on the Sunday before, at a 
demonstration in Trafalgar Square, Mrs. Pankhurst and her 


colleagues repeated this invitation in forcible language from the 
foot of the Nelson column. 

The circumstances of the subsequent arrest caused much ex- 
citement at the time. On the Monday morning the three who were 
selected as responsible for the action of the committee were 
served with a summons at the offices of the Union in Clement’s 
Inn, calling upon them to appear before the magistrate an: 
“show cause why you and each of you should not be ordered 
to find sureties for good behavior.” This summons they not 
only ignored, but used as a text for further stirring speeches, 
delivered the same afternoon to a wildly enthusiastic meeting 
in the Queen’s Hall. A second summons met with the same 
reception; and a warrant was then issued for their arrest and 
presented at Clement’s Inn on the morning of the 13th by 
Superintendent Wells and Inspector Jarvis. who, however, were 
met with the information that the three women would give them- 


eight o’clock in the evening, a little band of 

frail but courageous women emerged 
more from the doors of the Caxton Hall. 

This time no attempt was made at arresting them in sight 
of the people. The crowd simply would not have tolerated it. 
So the deputation was allowed to proceed up to the doors of 
the House itself, and the waiting throng was disarmed by a false 
report, busily cir- 
culated by the po 


once 











lice, to the effect 

that the deputation 

had been received. Shas cela — ah 

At the door of the Pe “= —— ——— 
House, Mrs. Pank- i ee 
hurst was met by j 


Inspector Jarvis . 
with the Prime 
Minister’s written 
refusal to see them. 
With a dramatic 
gesture she tore 
Mr. Asquith’s mes- 
sage in two and re 
fused to stir until 
the deputation was 


admitted. The po- 
lice began, as on 


former occasions, to 
jostle and push the 
women about. On 
all sides stood mem- 
bers of Parliament, 
some of them with 





lady relatives; at 
the windows were 
others, armed with 
opera - glasses, all 
of them evidently 
there “to see the 
fun.” The = situa- 
tion was_intoler- 


able to any woman 
of spirit. More- 
over, the deputation 
numbered two el- 
derly ladies, one of 
them over seventy. 
Mrs. Pankhurst saw 
how it could be end- 
ed swiftly without 
further indignity or physical injury to the women with her 





























THE PANKHURSTS IN PRISON GARB 


Quite deliberately, with. the open palm of her hand, she struck 
the face of Inspector Jarvis. The act had immediate effect. | 
She and the rest of the women were instantly arrested. 

In the police-court proceedings that fol- 








defence 

















lowed, the set up by the prisoners, 
claiming that they were constitutionally justi- 
fied in seeking entry to the House of Com- 
mons, was for the first time taken seriously 
by the magistrate; and although the magis- 
trate held that they had not proved their 
case, and sentenced them, as before, to terms 
of imprisonment in the division, he 
was sufliciently impressed by the constitution 
al point advanced by them to state a cast 
for a higher court; and, pending the legal 
proceedings, accepted bail from all the mem 
bers of the deputation, as well as from nearly 





second 





a hundred women who were arrested on the 
same evening in connection with the attempt 
to enter the House of Commons. Mrs. Pank 


hurst gave an undertaking in return that no 
deputation should be sent to the House by 
the Union until the case should be decided. 
So the matter stands at present; 
result is felt 
fragettes. They have at last raised the cam 
paign out of the atmosphere of the polic« 
court; at last they have been tacitly recog 
nized as members of a serious political party, 
instead of being dismissed as hooligans and 
notoriety-lunters. Whether 


and 


the case goes 
against them finally or not, the movement 














has been considerably advanced in the mean 
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selves up at their own time—at six o’clock that evening. The 
premises were searched for them without avail. At six o'clock, 
punctually, they appeared, true to their word, and were taken 
to Bow Street. 


while; and the woman whose name stands 
first among the English suffragettes is the 
woman of small stature and magnetic voice, 
the woman with the arresting face, who has 
gone to prison twice for the cause and is under sentence to go 
again—the woman who, six years ago, decided that the only 
way to win “ votes for women” was to found a Union of Fight- | 
ing Suffragettes, © 
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Pictures by M. Bermann 


HE entrance of any building should 
T be the centre of its strength, beauty, 

and interest as well as the key- 
note of its character. In the eighteenth 
century, two hundred years ago, our an- 
cestors appreciated this fact and profited 
from it. In the simplest of their houses 
they had beautiful doorways, so beauti- 
ful and so suggestive of thought, labor, 
and an appreciation of beauty that we 
are filled with surprise and wonder that 


istic 





| 
| 
| 


the whole house, the architects or builders 
of that time chose in most instances to 
concentrate their love of ornament on the 
doorway. 

Since it was in a way the “centre of 
their design,” they were perfectly justified 
theoretically in doing so, and the beauty 
of the results has proved the correctness 
of the theory. They are beautiful! The 
Southern type is more pretentious, the 
New England type more severe; but either 

is adaptable and full of 





possibilities. The South- 











ern type has high pil- 
lars, more or less elabo- 


rate, across the entire 
front of the house, while 
the doorway itself is 
similar to the simpler 
New England doorways. 
The type reminds one 
very strongly of the 


Theseum at Athens. The 
pillars do not hide the 
entrance, but frame and 
dignify it. 

In the most severe 
New England type there 
is no porch, merely a 
doorway with or without 
a hooded _ door - head. 
This is the type to be 
found in Old Deerfield, 
where one may see nu- 


merous variations when 
wandering through the 


wide main street of the 
old town. 

‘there are usually two 
Doric columns or pilas- 
ters either supporting a 
round arch, as in the il- 














lustrations, or forming 





THE SIMPLE, ARCHED COLONIAL DOORWAY 


it should be so, when we remember their 
stern, hard lives and their conscientious 
scruples against the vanities of life. They 
evidently did not look upon architectural 
beauty as a vanity. We must be forever 
thankful that they did not, for it is from 
them that we are learning the possibility 
of having beautiful homes at moderate 
cost. For almost a hundred years we for- 
got that architecture existed. Our door- 
ways were not the “centre of the beauty 
and interest of our homes,” because there 
was no beauty and no interest and conse- 
quently no centre. They were the “ key- 
note of their character,’ however, because 
that key-note was ugliness. There was a 
complete harmony of * commonplaceness ” 
everywhere, verging toward something 
worse where there was evidence of sudden 
attacks of a desire for pretentious orna- 
ment. Fortunately, the beautiful Colonial 
homes of our grandfathers and = great- 
grandfathers were left standing in their 
simple dignity ready to open our eyes 
when the time came to the many lessons 
they had and still have to teach. 

One of the first of these is the possi- 
bilities that lie in a doorway and its great 
importance architecturally. A trip through 
some of the old New England towns or 
through the South will easily reveal 
what those possibilities are. Lacking the 
oppertunity for a trip through those re- 
gions, one can find innumerable books 
giving illustrations of these old Colonial 
houses and showing the doors in detail. 
With a wonderful sense of proportion for 
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the foundation for a 
pointed gable and _ pedi- 
ment. ‘This gable may 
be almost flat or project in the form of a 
hood. The cornice may be plain or carved, 
and there may be a frieze or not. The 
door, or doors, as there are frequently 
two, are always panelled. They may be 
set in or on a level with the outer wall. 
There is almost invariably glass over the 
door and generally at the sides as well. 
In the more elaborate doorways, to be 
seen to greater advantage in Salem, the 


porways 


Hy 


Martha Cutler 


unlike it in some respects. The two types 
get strangely mixed at times. Both orig- 
inated in the classic Renaissance so that 
they should not be inharmonious. If one 
of these key-stone arches is to be a success, 
it must not be so elaborately decorated 





























AN ARCHED DOORWAY, WITH CARVING 


as to lose its appearance of strength, one 
of its principal beauties. 

Decorated mouldings are beautiful, as 
in the arched doorway illustrated in this 
article, but it is a question whether the 
baroque ornament at the door-head does 
not detract from its strength and con- 
sequently from its beauty. 

It goes without saying that proportion 
is next in importance. Doorways must 
not be too large or too small for the size 
of the house, too broad or too narrow. 
To be in character, they must not be either 
too imposing or too simple, too heavy or 
too light. The colonists knew how to 
concentrate their ornament on their front 
doors without losing harmony. 

There was a tendency at one time, more 





designs of the leaded tracery in these 
three pieces of glass 
are wonderfully beautiful 





and delicate. ‘There are 
infinite possibilities for 
making them beautiful in 
modern adaptations of the 
style. In these same elab- 
orate doorways the col- 
umns change from Doric 
to Ionic and Corinthian 
and increase in number. 
There are small square 
porches supported by sim- 
ilar columns, sometimes 
with a gabled pediment. 
There may be a_ baleony 
above instead of a gable, 
the baleony rail forming 
an essential part of the 
architectural design of 
the entrance. Quite as es- 
sential to this design as 
a whole are the beautiful 
groups of round-topped 
windows above the balcony 
which one so frequently 
sees. On each side of the 
door, the porch, and the 
central group of windows, 
there are sometimes two 


fluted pilasters reaching 
to the tops of the win- 
dows, their capitals 
matching those of the 


door pillars. These frame 
the doorway and window, 


and the effect is very 
beautiful and _ dignified. 
There is one of these 























houses in Williamstown 
and one in Amherst, Mas- 
sachusetts, both of them a 
revelation of what we may 
do, if we will, with this national archi- 
tecture of ours. 

All the beautiful doorways do not be- 
long to the Colonial type. There are key- 
stone arch doorways of stone for more 
elaborate houses of stone or brick. - We 
find the most beautiful examples of this 
style in the Strozzi Palace in Florence, 
Italy: plain, severe, but strong and fine. 
The arch of the Colonial doorway is not 





THE OLD TYPE OF ORNAMENTED IRON GRILL WORK 


in the cities than in the country, to have 
beautiful wrought or cast iron railings 
at the sides of the steps developing into 
entire porches. Some were very attractive, 
some were not. A very beautiful one of 
that type is to be seen in the illustra- 
tion. New York still boasts a few of 
these in the older part of the city, some 
of them of doubtful worth and some ex- 
tremely interesting. 
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“you suppose 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BOY 


(Continued from page 1194) 


but have you seen the bill for repairing 


it? And do you realize that he broke the 
entire underpinning of the phaeton with 
all that woven-wire fencing that they 
tried to haul in it before we got the 
wagon? And the vet’s been here twice 
for Fido for his knee—the first time since 


we came out here, you know. And I doubt 
if the phacton has been properly cleaned 
since the garden was started. I certainly 
saw that same smudge of butter on it—” 

“Tam so disappointed about the butter, 


whose especial charge she has grown to be, 
by providing us with a generous abun- 
dance of milk, cream, butter, and pot- 
besides skim milk for the pigs 
by the second daughter) and 
sell, which has already paid for 
ice-cream freezer, and millk- 
pails, ete. Vy wife takes entire 
the milk, and considers that her 
great gain in health is largely due to this 
simple and pleasurable task.” 

*Well, well, it’s the same old cow—l 
suppose the reason you never meet her in 
reak life is because the books buy up the 
supply so constantly!” he philosophized. 


cheese, 
(cared for 
milk to 
our churn, 
pans, 
care of 








Tom,” Susy interrupted. * Everybody 
says we ought to have our own butter 
with a good cow: 

but really, Ll don't 

see how we can, and 

cream enough — too. 

Myron says it’s one 

of those big pauls 

twice a day, but 

Mary says its all 

froth, and he would 

n't want the top of 

the bucket for his 

share! If you want 

ice-cream, I believe 

you must have two 

cows, myself. And 

yet nobody says so. 

| wonder why?” \ 35 


* Because they 
wouldn't get paid for 
writing about it if 


they did,” Tom as- 
sured her promptly. 
‘'That’s why. Dont 
you know that those 
crazy magazines with 
goldenrod and _ sail 
boats on the covers 
have to make money, 


child? They have to 


have butter, too. And 
how do they get it 
—from the money 
you pay? Not much. 
They get it from 
those advertisements 


fond of 
me eve- 
what do 


youre so 
reading to 
nings. And 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 











those ad- 


vertisers pay for 


space for? To catch 
farmers? Hardly. Farmers wouldn't 
be farmers if they could afford to try 
those things—not much. They're to catch 
you, my dear. And what makes you so 
easy.? Why, because you think it’s an 
easy game, that’s all.” 

‘But, Tom dear, that man that writes 


every month about how his place is doing 
in Homes and Gardens of America is only 
a beginner, and he isn’t rich at all. And 
he has four children. And he simply 
used his common he says, and the 
children sold a hundred dollars’ worth of 
early vegetables this spring from their 
own greenhouse that they just ran up 
when they added the sun parlor that they 


sense, 


use for a living-room.” 

* Just ran up’ is good,” Tom com- 
mented sardonically. *He’s a_ genius, 
that fellow. Is he the one that made 
over the five-room farmhouse and built a 


BEGAN TO READ ARTICLES ON 





“INTENSIVE FARMING” 


kind to have: there's no 
Toots. All summer 
lives on the front yard, and in the winter 
they feed her on the old magazine covers, 
I suppose, for I never read of her eating 
anything else, certainly! She just smiles 
and hands out milk, cream, butter, and 
eggs—well, perhaps not eggs quite yet, but 
that’s merely an oversight on Burbank’s 
part—all the year round, and she does it 
from generation to generation, as the 
choir besides. I tell you, there’s no 
cight- day for that cow! And I 
tice does more every year — some 
contributor, seeking the country life for 
health and leisure, will) have her run- 
ning the sewing-machine soon and living 
in a window-box on Sixth Avenue 
eating the old geraniums and extra Bos- 
ton ivy!” 
‘Tommy !” 
*That’s all right, my dear, 


*That’s the 
doubt about it, 


Sie 


says, 
hour 
she 


no- 








but you'll see that in print yet, 
mark my words!” and Tom, 
who had talked himself into 
vood humor. drew out his foun- 
tain-pen and cheerfully signed 
the check for a totally unex- 
pected bill relative to the hire 
of a team and wagon for trans- 
porting fence-posts from Hol- 
swamp to the estate of 
Mr. Thomas B. Wilbour. 

‘But of all the things that 
cow will do, you can bank on 
one she'll never, never be guilty 
of,” he added, stepping out for 
a session with Myron over the 
ever-increasing stable _ bills, 
“she'll never eat feed in the 
winter—never! If there’s one 
thing the magazine cow loathes 


lis’s 


and detests it’s winter fodder 
\ —she knows what it costs!” 
Susy laughed and abandoned 


\\ the contest, till such time, she 
\ promised herself, as the garden 
expenses should relax a little; 











bui her faith in Myron tottered 





“BINKS” 
new stable and sun 
parlor for eleven 


hundred dollars?’ 

Susy nodded. 

“Ah. here it is! 
and Tom reached for 
Homes and Gardens 
of America, which 
4i opened readily at a 

marked page, from 
hich he read. following the marked par- 
igraphs carefully: 

“ We decided that it 
fo inrest in a scrub cow, as the best al- 
ways pays in the end, so purchased a 
good one. Our small lot is ample pas- 
turage for her, and she well rewards the 
care and petting of our youngest boy, 


” 




















was poor economy 





slightly when, on the occasion 
of her explaining somewhat 
loftily to him that Tom’s un- 
founded but persistent fears of financial 
deficit precluded many cows in winter, the 
volatile hired man shifted his ground, 
scratched his head, and remarked, placidly,. 
that there was a good deal in that idea, 
and that plenty o’ people sold off every fall 
and bought in the spring on that account. 
* But, Myron, you said that there was 
nothing like knowing your stock and 
bringing it up!” she chided him. 

“ And that’s true, Mis’ Wilbour, it cer 
tainly is,’ he agreed with conviction. 
* There’s nothing like it as fur as ’t goes. 
Then you know about your milk.” 


‘You know what it costs, too, Mr. Wil- 
bour says,” Susy remarked coldly, vexed 
at her ally’s slipperiness. 


(Continued from page 1214) 
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SEND CONVENIENT 


It is richly illustrated 


/ 1500 premiums and ext ilains 
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»y our plan. Send coupon 
postal for it to-day. 


CROFTS & REED CO. 
Dept. A 602, CHICAGO, ILL. 





All-Wool Blankets No 5504. 
Vine, warm, well-made, a /1-wool blankets, 
with dainty borders. F ‘ull weight, 5 lbs, 


Size, 10x80 inches. Ip 
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1210 HARPER'S BAZAR 


this up-to-date nursery. ‘The real point, 
however, is to come. Arranged about the 


r walls, slightly more than midway from floor 

to ceiling, is a frieze of most attractive 

, r, workmanship. This frieze is the climax of 

cation in the rsery interest in this article, for it is, to a cer- 

¢ tain extent, a new idea in educational 
} ze adaptability. The frieze is sixteen inches 
in width, painted on a strip of paper of 


By Grace Adele Pierce rich cream tint and set between two nar- 
row mouldings of Oregon pine. The paint 
ings are all of nursery subjects—WVother 

HO can estimate the value of first impressions in child- Goose. Humpty-Dumpty, Little Red Riding-Hood, Little Bo-Peep, 
W hood? We have all read. no doubt. that tale told by the Old Woman who Swept the Cobwebs from the Sky, ete. Thes> 

Hawthorne— The Great Stone Face”—and have pon- paintings are all in rich, warm colors and most artistic in draw 
dered over the child, the youth, the man, whose nature was ing and execution. 
formed by daily contact with that majestic image. For the In such a thing as 
child of sensitive and receptive nature there is nothing more this, it is well to 
formative than environment; especially when the lessons are have “good = art” 
made plain by intelligent and sympathetic teaching. Forms _ from the first, since 
sugvestive of strength and beauty, set before the mind of a_ it is all a training 
child in its most receptive period, will awaken thoughts in ot baby’s _ better 
keeping and will often direct the trend of after-life. Thus sense. Little Boy 
it is that the nursery becomes one of the great elements in is gaining his first 
the education of the child. The nursery of which I write — lessons in the mys- 
was built and f: ‘nished with this idea in mind. “ Little Boy.” tic realm of litera- 
for whom these pleasant environments have been planned, is ture’ with — these 
only a wee one as yet; but the effect is. beginning to show in — beautiful represen- 








many ways. tations before him. 
The room is small and its arrangement is a lesson in the When he is a lit- 
conservation of space. The dimensions are 9 by 11 feet. with tle older these pic 









































| f A COURT WITH FOUNTAIN AND ROSES 


4 } . tured tales may be removed and a new 

. 1 strip substituted with the old-time fairy- 

A = tales and classic myths upon it. Thus 

as > Little Boy will take his second lesson with 

® ' f the pictured semblance always before him. 

¢ When he is quite a big boy and the nur- 

\ sery has become, as it is planned that 

\ it shall be, his study, a new set of pic- 

ti . tures may be substituted—the heroes of 
1373 the first terms of Latin study. 

ad This nursery is, in a way, a new idea 

and bids fair to be a successful experi 

. fos ment. Baby sees at all times forms and 

ust. suggestions of beauty, and the stories his 

i toe mother tells him are replete with imagery 

because he sees the very characters be 

fore him. It stands in favor of this nur- 

sery, too, that it is not an expensive ex 

periment. The room itself is small, but 

it is well aired with transom and double 

windows. The finishings are inexpensive 

and lasting, being of easily obtained 

woods well stained and substantial. The 


THE WINDOW WITH SASHES SET AT A RIGHT ANGLE 


a 20-inch closet built outside. The lower part of this closet sanitary wall-finishing is economic’. as well as healthful, since 
is taken up with drawers—a round dozen in number—in which it has only to be cleansed, not often replaced, as is the case 
Little Boy's wearing-apparel is stored, the one set for winter, with wall paper. The painting of the frieze may be an item 
the other set for summer wear. On each side of the middle to be considered in some cases, but not as a usual thing. In 


space In this closet are cupboards, one tor 
the nightgown in the daytime and the day 
clothes at night; the other is the recep- 
tacle for toys not in immediate use, one 
shelf being reserved for broken playthings. 
The space between the two cupboards is 
arranged for a dresser, where Little Boy's 
comb, brush, and other toilet articles are 
always to be found, thus teaching a les- 
son of orderliness, in all probability never 
to be forgotten. Above this dresser, ‘tn 
another space, is what might be called the 
emergency cupboard. On the north side of 
the room a double window has been set, 
the glazed frames being placed at a right 
angle for the purpose of gaining not only 
extended sunlight, but a larger view. The 
windows are each 51%, feet wide and the 
seat is 3 feet in depth. ‘This window looks 
out upon a scene of beauty—a court with 
large stone basin and fountain, a lattice 
with roses and growing vines. About the 
court are shrubs and trees vocal with the 
music of birds, and there are goldfish in 
the mimic lake of the basin. 

Everything about this nursery is ar- 
ranged for health. ‘The floor is of maple 
dully finished, which may or may not be 























THE FRIEZE IS A NEW IDEA IN CHILD EDUCATION 

covered by a loose most families there is some artist who can copy these well- 
lving rug, as the known figures with fair skill. Quite often, in these days of 
season demands. — general culture. the mother herself can perform this as a labor 
the woodwork is — of love. But painting is not an absolute necessity. Now that 
of Oregon pine books and magazines are so beautiful, figures may be eut and 
with simple stain pasted for the frieze. From the Mother Goose wall paper that 
and wax finish. is obtainable for use in children’s rooms the figures may be 
fhe walls are a cut, also, and a charming effect obtained by pasting them 
subdued color, carefully on a harmonious background. A few lines of water- 
pleasant and rest- color paint may serve to connect the figures with the effect of 
ful to the eye. grass, roads, or water, according to the needs of the subject. 
The heating in win- Flights of little birds may be made to soar over the heads of 
ter is obtained the characters with a few touches of a brush. A little study 
from the main fur- of the simple decorative methods of the Japanese, as seen 
nace through a reg- on a fan er sereen, will give the idea to the unskilled worker. 
ister. The entire cost of the nursery from which these illustrations 

So much for the were taken was a fraction less than $100. Under favorable 











so-called practical circumstances a room might be fitted up at much less cost. 
THE CLOSETS AND DRESSER arrangements of Who can estimate the result of such an experiment in dollars? 














Send for 


BISHOP’S 


Free Booklet 


“Worthy Christmas Gifts” 


Showing over 100 beautiful and appro- 
priate articles for Holiday, Wedding or 
Birthday Gifts, prices from $1.50 to $95.00. 

Bishop Furniture is appreciated by those 
of discriminating taste; it will last a life- 
time and always prove a pleasant daily 
reminder of the giver. . 

We ship on approval, when and where 
you direct, guaranteeing safe delivery, and 
prepaying freight to all points east of the 
Mississippi River and north of the Tennes- 
see line, allowing treight that far to points 


bevond. 
$19.5 buys this Genuine 
Sewing 


Mahogany 
lable. It has drop leaves ard 
two drawers with either wood 








glass or brass knobs. Has 
removible tray divided into 
five compartments. Height, 


28 inches; size of top, 35 x 18 
inches. <A $30.00 gift ‘for only 
$19.50. 





“PRISCILLA” 
SEWING TABLI 


This luxurious $29. 75 
Leather Rocker only 

It is filled with highly tem 
pered steel springs, padded 
with curled hair and covered 
with genuine leather and wiil 
give a lifetime of comfort 
and satisfaction. Rockers of 
equal quality ped elsewhere 
for $50.00 “JEFFERSON KOCKER” 


$22 75 buys this dainty 
. Dressing lable, 
(worth $35.00). Made in 
genuine Quartered Oak, Ma 

gany or Bird’s-Eye Maple 
Richly finished and strongly 
constructed. Ithas four con 
venient drawers,trimmed with 
wood, glass or brass knobs. 
Imported French Bevel Mirror, 
18x36 inches; size of top, 
18x 36 inches. A $35.00 vift 
for $22.75. 











‘PRENCII 
DRESSING 
TABLE” 


this 15.00 sts 840,75 \ 


Fibre Reading Chair, 

It is very comfortable and 
durable, has pocket at the side 
for magazines and newspapers. 
Can be furnished in the light 
or dark green or golden sha oe. 
If desired as a Rocker, add 7 “READING 
cts. It is an excellent vale, CHAIR” 

and makes a very acceptable 


Christmas gift. 
$13. 5 b ty's this handsome “*Mo- 
zart’” Music Cabinet in 
Golden Oak, or $15.00 in genuine 
Mahogany or Walnut. Ithas French 
legs and hand-carved feet,graceful 
roll edge, adjustable shel ves, and 
drawer fitted with wood 
brass knobs. Height, 38 ir 
29 in. A $20.00 gift for $13.50. 














“MOZAKT MUSIC 
CABINET ” 





rhis handsome : 

: igh-grade > $36. 50 
juffet, only 

(we wrth $55.) Made - 


carefully selected Qu 
tered Oak in any fi ish 
desired. Ithaslong linen 
drawer. two large cup 
boards. Deep drawer in the center and two top 

drawers, one lined for silverware. French Bevel 

Plate Mirror, 16x46 inches; mirror frame richly 


carved. Length, 50 inches. 
$9 7 buys this solid 
. Mahogany 
$15.00 Piano Bench. 
it is a very graceful 
design, supported on 
French legs, and is 
well braced. Height, 
21 inches; length, 36 
inches. ‘This Viano 
Kench makes an ideal 
Christmas gift at a 
very low price. 


BISHOP’S 
Book of Correct Furniture Styles 


illustrates and describes in detail over 1000 
designs of dependable furniture; has color 
plates of artistically furnished rooms in 
**Period” and Modern styles. It tells how 
you save one-third in buying direct. While 
this book costs $1.50 to publish, we mail it 
to those interested in fine furniture on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents in stamps, which may be 
deducted from your first purchase. We 
ship on approval and prepay freight to all 
points east of the Mississippi River and 
north of the Tennessee line, allowing freight 
that far to all points beyond. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 


87-99 Ionia St. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


References: Any Grand Rapids Bank. 
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ID you ever eat supper by candle- 
light in an old-time house, served 
at an old-fashioned bare mahogany 


table, with the cake passed on a candle- 
board as a finishing touch? If not, you 











THE UNADORNED BOARD 


have missed a rare treat. ‘The first time 
I ever saw a candle-board was under such 
circumstances, when in honor of my ar- 
rival the cake was served in this fashion 
with the tiny candles burning about it 


on the old mahogany board. It was a 
simple yet hospitable little ceremony 


that bespoke welcome and straightway | 
was a candle-board convert. 

When “cake time” came round, the 
maid brought in the board with a snow- 
white angel-cake in the centre, decorated 
with a sprig of myrtle from the garden. 
Around the cake, on the board, were sev- 
eral rows of tiny wax candles all lighted 
and their yellow flames casting a cheerful 
glow over the polished board and _ table. 
This “ceremonial burden” was deposited 
at the right hand of the hostess by the 
tea service, whereupon she proceeded to 
extinguish a half-dozen or so of the can- 
dles with a quaint old-fashioned silver 
snuffer. When this graceful act was ac- 
complished, she cut the cake, the maid 
passing it, board and all. At the close 
of the supper hour, the candle-board was 
passed to the guest of honor, accompa- 
nied by the silver snuffer, with a request 
that all the candles be extinguished. 

It was all done so gracefully and in 
such a hospitable manner, that I asked 
my hostess about the “ceremony.” She 
seemed complimented at my appreciation, 
and told me that the old candle-board 
was not a new invention by any means, 
but that it had done duty at all the wed- 


dings, birthday anniversaries. and holi- 
days since she was a little girl in a 











LIGHTED FOR THE PARTY 


Dolly Varden gown. She also added that 
it was just her simple way of welcoming 
a guest, as she had welcomed me _ that 
evening. A beautiful idea, wasn’t it? 


Sy Helen 9VanGaton 
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Now. not every one can possess such 
an heirloom ot genuine mahogany and 
silver, but every hostess can have a 


home-made candle-board in excellent imi- 
tation, which will answer the purpose 
quite as well, for the same spirit, the 
same grace and good cheer, can be infused 
into the candle-board 
board is only & pine one stained. You 
know, 


“Tis not the deed we do, 
Though the deed be ever so fair. 
But the love the dear Lord looketh for, 
Hidden with holy care 
In the heart of the deed so fair.” 


First of all, the board must be thick 
enough to screw in and hold the candle- 
pins—about one-third of an inch is sufli- 
cient. Any carpenter will cut such a 
board for a few cents, and white pine is 
just the thing for the purpose, as_ it 
takes such a beautiful mahogany or Flem- 
ish stain, which, of course, will be ap- 
plied to suit your dining-room furnish- 
ings. ‘The tiny candle-pins, which have 
a tiny tin saucer attached to catch the 
drippings, cost about ten cents a dozen, 
and they may be purchased of any caterer. 
Two and a half dozens for a board six- 
teen inches in diameter are sufficient. For 
a mahogany-stained board, these may be 
gilded to represent repeating the 
operation several times after each drying. 


brass, 














A CAKE FOR A CHILD'S BIRTHDAY 


lor a mission board, the tin cups look 
much like old-silver, but they may be 
stained in a gun-metal or Flemish-brown 
bath if desired. 

These cups have a short 


ceremony, if the 


counter would have saved her all this 
work. This, too, was stained to mateh 
the cups. 

In placing the cups, plenty of room 
must be left in the centre of the board 
for the cake. so it is well to measure off 
a nine-inch circle for this purpose, mark 
ing off the cup spaces trom the centre 
to clrcum#ference. 

The stationary candle-board is a great 
convenience, not only to serve cake in this 
manner, but as a centrepiece for the 
table for various occasions. In the first 
place, it is low and obstruct 
the view in any way, as so many centre 
pleces are apt to do, which makes it par 
ticularly adaptable. In addition to the 
candles about the board, one should al 
ways keep a supply of cake-pins on hand, 
so candles may be placed on the cake as 
well—in the required number for birth 
day celebrations. In this event, each 
guest is permitted to extinguish one or 
two candles as the occasion requires. 

rhe candle-board ean always be utilized 
for various floral effects by using crépe 
papers. Nothing more attractive can be 
imagined for a luncheon or a_ birthday 
celebration than a morning-glory arrange- 
ment. For this purpose, cover a child's 
hoop with vreen ribbon, or cheese cloth, 
afterward twining artificial smilax 
around the hoop. For the morning-glo 
blue and violet crépe papers, 
cutting in three by six-inch strips: 


does not 


ries, use 
paste 


together and wind the * calyx ” with wire. 
For tinting the morning-glories, place 


bits of violet and red papers in 
separate glasses of water, and you will 
have a tinting fluid equal to any 
water-color paint. 

The morning-glories shown were made 
of odds and ends of crépe paper in this 
manner. When ready to use, the blossom 
was held by the wire stem, the right 
fingers slightly moistened, and the crépe 
“petal” easily smoothed out to give the 
desired curled effect to the edges. Morn 
ing-glory ice-cups were also used for 
serving the ice-cream. 

For a Christmas decoration one can- 
not imagine a_ prettier holiday touch 
than the candle-board in the centre of the 
table with red candles around it and red 
candles on the white eake. A sprig of 
holly leaves and snow) 
cake, and a wreath of holly and berries 


crépe 


soon 


berries on the 


around the board, suggest real Christ- 
mas hospitality. A bomb made over a 
wire frame covered with searlet crépe 


paper and crépe-paper petals, decorated 
with holly, suspended from the chandelier 
above the candle-board, with its long 
ribbon streamers running to the place 
cards, another delightful holiday 
touch. This will appeal particularly to 
the children who look forward to the sig 


vives 





sharp-pointed pin, which is 
easily thrust in the soft 
board, and as the cup comes 
perfectly flat, like a four- 
leaf clover, until it is bent 
in its calyx-like position, 
one blow from the hammer 
will drive it in place. One 
clever girl | know wanted 
a black ecandle-board — to 
match her black furniture, 
so she cut her own round 
pine board by the aid of a 
compass and a saw, stained 
it with lamp-black, and also 
made her own candle-cups, 
staining them with lamp- 
black. 

To make the cups and 
snuffer, she purchased a 
ten-cent strip of sheet lead. 
cut a pattern exactly like a four-leaf 
clover for her cups, cutting them out 
from the lead with a pair of 
It was a simple matter to run a sharp. 
long tack through each “cup.” When 
thirty-six were made with the tacks in 
the centre, they, too, were painted with 
lamp-black mixed with equal parts of 
benzine and turpentine. When dry, they 
were tacked on the board, after which the 
four “ petals” were bent in the form of 
a calyx to hold the candle. <A_ snuffer 
was cut in the shape of a funnel, from 
the lead, but she thought afterward that 
an ordinary funnel from a__ five-cent 





Next she 


shears. 
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THE CANDLE-BOARD WITH A WREATH OF GREEN 


nal which will permit them to pull the 
ribbons and burst the bomb, discovering 
what treasure lies hidden in its depths 
for them. 

While the candle-board has a dignified 
place in the adult ménage it may 
play an important part in the periodical 
entertainments of the  children—their 
birthday parties (for themselves and 
their dolls) and their “ make-believe’ 
housekeeping—it will furnish much pleas 
ure, providing them not only with en 
tertainment, but initiating them into the 
graces of social life, when they, too, will 
be real hosts and instead of 
miniature “ make-believe” ones. 


also 


hostesses 








By Mrs. Schuyler Han Benusselaer 


Who would call summer back, 
sv his own fire ?— 

Here where the birch-tree hearts 
Throb and aspire, 

Yield to the dreaming eye 
All they have known, 

Spring-long and summer-long, 
In the years flown. 

Not where the rivers run, 
Inconstant, swift, 

Not where on changing winds 

Flower-petals drift; 





Birch-Logs 


Not where the sudden showers 
Blot out the sky. 

Nor where the misty seas 
Unquiet lie ;— 

Here in the rosy room, 
Curtained and _ still, 

Essence of blossom-time 
Best we distil. 

North—no; and South—no; 
Why should we stray? 

Here we can choose our time, 

Season, and day. 





Sunset and sunrise shall 
Flame at our eall; 

All the high starry lights 
Hold we in thrall. 

Here we are lords of life. 
Masters of birth, 

Building our own domain. 
Moulding our earth. 

Wouldst thou call summer back? 
Frame thy desire, 

And with the birchen logs 








Build up thy fire! 
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DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 


\J ADE only from 


A 





selected tomatoes, 
picked at their prime and 
cooked ever so lightly 
to hold the natural 
flavor, combined with 
purest spices—in kitchens 
of spotless cleanliness. 
The kind that keeps 
after it is opened 

Not artificially colored. 
Not artificially Havored. 


Vol loaded with acetic 





acid. 


Contains only those in- 
gredients 


Recognized and Endorsed 
by the 


U. S. Government 


Not only our ketchup, but all our pro 
ducts-—soups, canned fruits, vegeta- 
bles and jams, jellies, pre 
are pure ana unadulter 
ated and the acknowledged standard 
of quality and delicious flavor. 


meats, 


serves, etc 


Insist upon goods bearing 
our name. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 














Write today for 
our free booklet 
“ORIGINAI 

MENUS, 
telling what te 
he ve for break- 

Jast, luncheon 


or dinner 
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he Mattress with 56 Years 
Service to Prove Its Claims 


The Ostermoor process of making is not com- 
mon property, but belongs exclusively to Oster- 
moor and is protected by patents owned and used 
solely by Ostermoor & Co. since 1853. 

The difference between a genuine Ostermoor 
and an imitation is the difference between proof and claim. 
That the Ostermoor lasts twenty-five years or more with- 
out losing its original comfort and resiliency is proven by 
letters from users who have actually slept on Ostermoors 
for that many years. If you will send for our free book 
you can read these letters from people of prominence. 


Ostermoor’lo. 


Compressing the 
Ostermoor sheets into 
em the tick by hand. 





























The statement that any imita- 
tion will last twenty-five years 
must be mere claim, since none 
of the imitations have been on 
the market for half that time. 


A cloth label printed 
in red and black, bearing 
our name and the Oster- 
moor trademark is sewn 
on the end of every genu- 
ine Ostermoor. 


Our 144-Page Book With Seuaiee Sed Free 


Our book,‘‘The Test of Time,”’ contains proof of Ostermoor merit and is handsome | 
as well as convincing; contains over 200 illustrations—about beds; about sleep—some_ |! 
things you will wish you had known long ago. Of course, it also explains the merits and 
styles of Ostermoor Mattresses, Church Cushions, etc. This book costs you only a | 


TRADE-MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 


postal card; with it we send free samples of ticking. 


The Ostermoor Mattress is not for sale at stores generally, but there’s an Ostermoor 
dealer in most places—the livest merchant in town. Write us and we’ll give you his 
name. But don’t take chances with imitations at other stores—make sure you’re getting | 
the genuine Ostermoor—our trade-mark label is your guarantee. We will ship you a 


Q 

4ft. 

3 ft. 6 in., 35 Ibs. 
3ft Wibs. 10: 
2ft.G6in., 25s. 8.35 


mattress by express prepaid same day your check is received by us when we have no_ | All 6 ft. 3 in. long 
dealer or he has none in stock. Sleep on an Ostermoor Mattress for a month—then, i | 

for any reason you're dissatisfied, we’ll return every penny ot your money. The free In two parts, 50c. extra 
book—don’t forget it—a postal brings it. = 





OSTERMOOR & CO., 153 ELIZABETH STREET, NEW YORK 


Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Uo., Ltd., Mon’ 
“ Since 1869, the name of MCHUGH has been identified with Interior Decora- 
tion and Furnishing in New York, the management and policy remaining the 
same, while ideas and methods have progressed to meet the requirements of the 
times; to-day, the firm and the things it has to offer are known wherever sim- 
plicity and good taste prevail in the pleasant work of Making the House Beautiful. 
* The MCHUGHWILLOW furniture, NEW YORK make, simple in design and 
detail, strong in build, is fit for all-year-round use; since 1893 it has been the 
accepted standard of popular style, high quality and good value. 
{| Shown in a variety of about 300 very agreeable shapes, ready for delivery on 
the day of purchase, personal selection is cordially invited. Excepting the four 
chairs specially priced below, purchases amounting to $10 are sent freight free 


300 miles; $25 worth goes free all over the United States. 
The Paco 













If Preferred, 





= hg i omg the Premium 

The Premium Chair Will Be 

Chair Se l Sent Freight 

air pent onl 

y Ipanai Narg = 
with Prepaid iyo 





ward to Any 
Designated 
Address with 
Giver’s Card 
Attached. 








Purchases of 
$75 or $100 is 
a Timely Item 
of Interest. 























of 


McHugh Bouse 
B Norfolk chr 4aesS” 
| Prepaid $75 orders entitle the customer to a MCHUGH Barharbor Cushioned 
Arm Chair without charge; prepaid $100 orders bring a MCHUGH Norfolk or 
Palmbeach Cushioned Broad Arm and Pocket Chair free of cost. If one does not 
require MCHUGHWILLOW furniture to these amounts, but still wishes to 
secure free freight or premium chairs, a combination order from several persons 
in the same locality will be forwarded as a single shipment, freight prepaid and 
with the chair specified. 

“| Since 1878, Joseph P. McHugh & Co. have designed and made MCHUGH- 
STYLE furnishings, illustrating the progress of their work by loose Sketch 
Leaves, done from Their Own Original Pen Drawings, designating each thing 
by an appropriate and characteristic title. 

4] For the convenience of those who cannot visit the salesrooms, the MCHUGH 
Portfolio, containing almost 2,000 original pen sketches of MCHUGHWILLOW, 
Craftstyle,and Oldstyle Easy Furniture, is mailed anywhere for 25c., stamps or pos- 
tal note (to be allowed on the first purchase) ; an illustrated booklet is free on per- 
sonal or written request. JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & CO., West 42d St., opposite 
New Public Library, New York (only address since 1884). No agents, no branches. 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters 


as systematic and concise as possible, writing only on one side of the par 
Letters cannot be answered in these columns soqner than two 
scribers sending self-addressed stamped envelopes will receive promp? re 
ceived it is frequently imipossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relatio: 
the compass, and it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory 
The roughest plan is worth far more than many pages of description 


a plan, 


conditions. The plans need not be well drawn 

Mrs. J. R. M.—I am very glad that my 
suggestions so far have helped you, and I 
hope I shall be able to help you further 
by means of this little collection of sam- 
ples that I am sending you. I think that 
you will find any of them appropriate. 
The silks are, ot course, a suggestion for 


the inner curtains, and the velours for 
upholstery and portiéres. The net is in- 
tended for the glass-curtains. You will 


make a very wise selection if you decide 
upon the grass-cloth—it is very beautiful 
in color and texture on the wall. The 
price of it is five dollars a roll. It is 
thirty-six inches wide and there are eight 
yards in a roll. I have pinned a bit of 
plain tint to it as a suggestion for the 
ceiling, but the ceiling, although along 
this tone, should be a trifle lighter than 
this scrap of paper, unless your room is 
very light. I would run the paper straight 
to the ceiling, finishing it with a simple 
moulding matching the woodwork. If the 
walls are only ten and one-half feet high 
they are none too high for the size of 
the room, so that it is unnecessary to 
break the height with a drop-ceiling. 

I would not use more than one figured 
material in your upholstery, and not more 
than two colors; in fact, I would not have 
more than three different materials at 
the most. I wish that you could have a 
real open fire instead of a gas-log in your 
fireplace, but the gas-log is much better 
than nothing. I entirely approve of cov- 
ering the radiator, although if you select 
the grass-cloth for your walls, and the 
radiator is painted a dull greenish gold, 
it can be made very inconspicuous. Leath- 
er papers are very handsome if they are 
good in color and design. They are mak- 
ing them more and more beautiful, es- 
pecially those with the shaded effect and 
no figure in them. There are some which 
are objectionable because the figure is 
too stiff—these are more appropriate for 
a public place than for a living-room, but 
there are others which are unusually beau- 
tiful. How would you like grass-cloth 
for this room, or a buckram? I will en- 
close a sample of the buckram to show 
you what I mean. It is very effective, 
especially as a background for books and 
pictures. I also send you samples of grass- 
cloth to show you what colors there are. 

Mrs. J. D. C.—If you wish a finish for 
your walls that is artistic and has some 
depth in color, you can either finish them 
with rough plaster and tint them, or pa- 
per them. If a wall is finished smooth 
and then painted, the color is never satis- 
factory—very hard and cold, without any 
artistic value. I have pinned samples 
to your plan, and you can use them either 
as indications of paper or as indications 
of colors for tinting the walls. I would 
advise you to stain your woodwork, 
whether you use the hard yellow pine or 
fir. Either one would be satisfactory, but 
neither should be left in its original color. 
A warm walnut brown usually harmonizes 
with everything, and would harmonize 
beautifully with the tones I have suggest- 
ed. In the bedrooms, of course, the white 
woodwork would be better. 

You have your choice between waxing 
your hardwood floors or varnishing them. 


Either one requifes renewing, but not 
very frequent renewing. The wax is bet- 
ter in many ways. When it wears it 


does not require scraping off, as varnish 
frequently does; but one can simply add 
a little more wax and finish it much more 
simply. It is usually not necessary to 
wax a floor more than once a year, and 
it is always necessary to varnish it that 
often; and it is comparatively easy to 
keep a waxed floor polished if’one has a 
weighted brush. A varnished floor mars 
more easily than a waxed floor. 

I would advise you to get fumed oak 
for your furniture, with, possibly, ma- 
hogany in the parlor. The fumed oak is 
almost as expensive as mahogany, al- 
though not quite. The cheaper. woods are 
not satisfactory, and if you cannot afford 
to buy the good oak and mahogany all at 
first, I would advise you to piece out with 
wicker chairs stained the color of the fur- 
niture. If you are anxious to have weath- 
ered oak in your dining-room, you can 
have your table and buffet finished over 
and made to harmonize with new weath- 
ered oak furnishings. It is only neces- 
sary to scrape off the varnish, stain, and 
revarnish the furniture. 

Photographs and engravings are appro- 
priate for a dining-room. By portraits I 
do not, of course, mean personal family 
portraits, but copies of paintings. 

InquImER.—You have too many colors 












letter with 
Sub- 


mpanying eac 
- of their receipt. 

mai From the letters re- 
nm both to one another and to the points of 
color scheme without a clear understanding of both these 


in your room—that is 
tion now. Your object must be to con- 
fine yourself to two. I think that you 
can get rid of both the blue and the red 


the great objec- 


in the room. Substitute for the blue 
paper either a selt-toned green paper or 
a self-toned gray paper. Instead of the 


red portiéres, which you say you wish to 


change, have green portiéres of cotton 
velvet, velours, or rep. It will not be 


necessary, I think, to have new cushions 
for your Morris chair; you can have them 
done over just as one would have a hair 
mattress done over, and if they are not 
large enough, the person making them 


over will add a little hair. Have these 
cushions recovered with a figured green 


velours. Instead of the blue silkoline cur- 
tains for your bookcase, have thin green 
silk curtains. I think you will not be 
able to see through them, since there is 
no light behind them. 

It is difficult for me to tell you what to 
do with your green wicker chair without 
knowing just how it is finished. If it 
is stained it will simply need a_ fresh 
coat of stain. If it is painted, you will 
probably have to use green enamel paint. 
The cushion covered with green cotton 
velvet will be perfectly appropriate. For 
a couch-cover have green or brown Crafts- 


man’s canvas. Cover your pillows with 
either brown or green. I do not quite 


like the green and red table-cover for the 
old-fashioned marble-top table. Have a 
plain green cover instead—those of cotton 
velvet or a similar material are very sat- 
isfactory. A green and tan rug will be 
harmonious with either paper. If you 
prefer the green paper it will be necessary 
to have the brown couch-cover, and very 
likely brown and green cushions for your 


Morris chair instead of plain green. You 
must not have too much green in the 


room. 

If you care to have inner curtains with 
the green paper, they may be of a wood- 
colored silk—preferably figured in self- 
tones; but if you have a gray paper you 
can have inner curtains of green silk. 
Instead of the silk you may prefer to use 
linen. It is not necessary, however, to 
have inner curtains; you can simply have 
écru net next the glass. It will be wiser 
to send the frame of your Morris chair 


to a cabinet-maker to be done over; it is 
very dangerous to attempt doing over 
mahogany-finished furniture one’s self. 


You should not paint your oak dining- 
room chairs—they should be stained’ if 
you wish to darken them; but I do not 
advise you to do it yourself. 

Mrs. D. 8. B.—In your dining-room 
with the blue, green, and brown tapestry 
paper and brown burlap I would advise 
you to have plain old-blue or brown cur- 
tains. I am sending you a sample of old- 
blue cotton. It is a very attractive ma- 
terial and the color is lovely for your room. 
With the library rug a fawn paper will 
be advisable with brown or red inner 
curtains and brown or red upholstery. 
Either color will harmonize with the sam- 
ple of paper I am sending. In the library 
opening out of this room have either a 
self-toned gray-green paper or a green and 
brown paper, and green furnishings with 
either one. A buff paper will brighten up 
the hall. With it you may use either 
brown or green furnishings. Use a plain 
or figured brown or green carpet on the 
stairs and in the halls. It may be either 
Brussels, Axminster, or velvet. 

L. F. F.—I had arranged a color scheme 
in samples for you, but discovering that 
you had enclosed no envelope and given 
no definite address, I was not able to 
send the scheme to you. I will try to de- 
scribe it as clearly as possible: 

Have a self-toned gray-green paper in 
the dining-room, with curtains of green 
and blue linen in peacock effect, and a 
rug combining green and blue tones, with 
possibly a little deep cream or brown. In 
the living-room opening out of this have 
a fawn paper, also self-toned, with green 
and brown silk inner ‘curtains, and a green 
and brown rug. Cover your upholstered 
furniture with self-toned brown tapestry 
or damask, or a green and brown tapes- 
try or damask, since you do not care for 
the velours. In the bedroom next the liv- 
ing-room have a light gray paper, with 
chintz curtains in dark gray, lavender, 
and a touch of green. The rugs may be 
either lavender or green, or even gray. You 
can use your white furniture in this room 
or in the next room. In the next room have 
a paper with a little light blue or green 
figure on a cream ground, and pale blue 


curtains. The rugs may be blue or green. 


vel ava, 
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Our girl readets are invited to fill this department, ery of) 
usual space rates. Zach contribution should cover, 1 not m 
the writer which she believes will appeal strongly to other girl 
Bazar, Franklin Square, New York.} 


VERY clever girl who conducts a large Bible class of 
A boys has achieved quite a reputation for original Christ- 

mas celebrations. This year it is to be a north-pole 
Christmas, and she kindly shares the idea with Bazar readers. 
Only the outline can be given here. The dialogue and detail can 
be filled in by those arranging it. The curtain rises on the 
north pole instead of on a Christmas tree. This north pole is 
made of cylinders of white cardboard fitted neatly together 
like a stove-pipe. The pole may be of any height—eight to 
ten feet will probably be sufficient. In this hollow pole are 
packed the presents. The pole may be left perfectly plain and 
pole-like or it may be draped with tissue-paper “snow” and 
vlass icicles. Near the top should hang a sign, “ North Pole.” 
Toward the pole advance the two rival explorers from oppo- 
site directions, each accompanied by Eskimos and dogs. They 





word 





do not see each other until they reach the pole, which each claims: 


by right of discovery. The argument, at first courteous, be- 
comes animated, and just when it seems in danger of becoming 
acrimonious Santa Claus enters. He advances to the pole and 
wants to know what the explorers are doing on his land. They 
each claim the pole, which amuses him very much; and he 
asks them if they do not know that the pole is his summer 
resort, and that his only recreation is to sit on the ice, back 
to the pole, smoke his pipe, and watch his reindeer run about, 
that being the one place in which they are safe from automo- 
biles. They persist, however, and at last good old Santa Claus 
says that as he has passed nearly two thousand years in giv- 
ing things away, the habit is too strong for him and he sup- 
poses he will have to part with the pole. As both discoverers 
claim it, the only way is to break it in two. Here he sep- 
arates the pole at one of its joinings. The presents all fall out 
and are scrambled for by the attendant Eskimos and by them 
divided among the guests. In the sketch of which this is an 
outline several amusing newspaper poems on the north-pole 
discovery are to be sung as solos with a chorus of Eskimos. 
The whole can be made as simple or as elaborate as one likes 
or as means, time, and material admit. 


Don’t forget that a subscription to a magazine is one of the 
most welcome of gifts. As some one said, “It takes Christ- 
mas into every month of the year.” It gives also a sense of 
fellowship in enjoyment. As you read your own copy each 
month your thought travels to your friend perhaps thousands 
of miles away, and you wonder what she is finding of especial 
interest and how the story which has thrilled you has im- 
pressed her, and when she writes her delight you feel quite 
a reflected glory in that you are responsible for her pleasure. 


Whoever invented the process that makes the modern enam- 


elled jewelry possible deserves gratitude from our sex. Here 
we have combined utility, beauty of design, and cheapness 
in remarkable degree. This enamel work is not open to the 


objection of being an imitation of anything else; it is frankly 
its dainty self. Some of the flower designs in both pins and 
belt-buckles are exquisite, and it is hard to believe they are 
within the reach of those with even most modest means. 


A welcome gift is a small electrolier for a desk. These are 
now bought of all sizes and with shades especially adapted 
to throwing the light down on the writing. ‘The soft greens 
of some of these are very beautiful and most restful 
for the eyes. Brighter shades are also to be had when the elee- 
trolier is to be used on an afternoon-tea table. 


shades 


Bands for the hair of jet, gold, coral, ivory, and tortoise 
shell are much in evidence this season. They are usually about 
three-quarters of an inch in width. ‘The gold bands are dull 
gold and perfectly plain. ‘Those of jet are either plain or 
highly faceted. ‘The tortoise-shell bands are bought pretty 
equally in the plain and in very elaborate open-work carving. 
One band shown in coral had almost a tiara effect. Barettes 
have become so elaborate and so large as to almost conceal the 
back hair they are supposed to keep in place. Of real and 
imitation tortoise shell they are not less than two inches in 
width. They are well shaped to the head, however, so they are 
not uncomfortable to wear. 


In selecting desk furnishings be a little guided by the cir- 
cumstances of the recipient. If, for example, your friend does 
her own work or has only one maid, don’t add to her burdens 
by giving her silver fittings to keep clean and bright. Instead, 
choose some of the lovely dull brown or green copper things. 
These are most artistic and need only ordinary dusting to keep 
them in order. 


Jet has been relegated to mourning for many years and con- 
sidered as appropriate to the old and middle-aged. This year, 
however, it is having a revival, and girls are finding the broad 
jet collarettes most becoming. Jet chains and pendants, jet 
high combs and side combs, are much in evidence. Oddly enough, 
both decided blondes and brunettes can wear jet, but those in 
between had best be careful. The French say, “It needs a 
woman with bright eyes to look well in jet.” 

One more of the many articles that are built around a doll 
is a most convenient hat-pin holder. In this instance a little 
German china doll abeut eight inches long was dressed with a 
long-pointed waist and lace-ruffled fichu of the same period as 
the arrangement of her real hair with its coronet braid. 

The very full skirt of thin silk was the same length all 
around, and the bottom edge was sewed to the edge of a card- 
board of the circumference of the skirt. Three tiny ruffles of 
the silk finished the skirt and hid the joining to the cardboard. 
he distended skirt was stuffed with curled hair, and the dainty 
little creature stood with dignity at one side of the dressing- 
table mirror and awaited her fate. 


Still another article is a charming work-bag formed by the 
skirt of a prettily dressed doll. The bag is gathered about the 
doll’s waist and a sash of ribbon covers the gathers. The skirt 
is about ten inches long, sewed around the bottom to a card- 
board disk, covered with the same material as the skirt. The 
placket hole at the back is left open about five inches down 
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from the waist. A tiny chatelaine bag sus- 
pended from the doll’s waist holds a thim- 
ble, while her figure above the waist, being 
stuffed with emery, makes a little cushion 
for the needles in use. 





A knife and fork that fit into each other 
so conveniently that the combination is 
only about as big as a common pocket knife 
is sure to be a welcome Christmas gift for 
one’s brothers and cousins and sometimes 
for one’s girl friends as well. 


When the invalid of the family com- 
plained that the hot-water bottle got cold 
long before morning, one of the sisters devised a new sort of 


foot- warmer that was found perfectly satisfactory. It was 
simply a small down quilt or puff. She first made a cover 
of satin a yard square. This was filled with down. The 


quantity in a large uncovered sofa pillow, bought at a de- 


partment store, was found suflicient. An outside slip was 
made of some light pink wool erépe which had once done 


duty as a wrapper. Before putting this cover on, the puif 
was fastened lightly with knitting-cotton in spaces six inches 
apart. Soft ribbons were sewed on two sides of the outside 
cover. For use the puff was folded together, the ribbons tied 
at the ends, and it was put at the foot of the bed between the 
sheets. When the feet were slipped in they were warm in a 
few minutes and, what was better, would keep so indefinitely. 


A window garden of hyacinths all in bloom is a bit of- spring 
that any one may have during the cold weather for a very 
small outlay of trouble. Choose bulbs of as nearly one size 
as possible and fit them into the tops of bottles of water. Pre- 
serve-jars are excellent for the purpose, and the effect is better 
if the jars are alike. The bulb should fit so that the lower 
half of it is in the water. Set them away in a dark, rather 
warm place for a week or until the tiny green leaves begin 
to show. Then bring them to the light and watch the daily 
growth. They should bloom in three weeks. Renew the water 
as it evaporates. A drop or two of ammonia every two or three 
days may be added to the water, which should not be turned 
out, but only kept up to the right level. 


Save all the Christmas ribbons from parcels and decorations 
generally, smooth them out, and send them to the nearest chil- 
dren’s hospital. There are never enough hair ribbons in such 
an institution, and indeed all widths can be used in some way. 
A suffering child has been made happy for a long afternoon 
by a rosette of pink baby-ribbon pinned on her plain little 
nightgown. 


A Christmas tree that is a thing of beauty is decorated 
wholly in white and silver. Put lines of fluffy cotton along 
the branches and use plenty of white candles, or if electric 
bulbs are used cover them with white shades of some sort 
porcelain or paper. Make snowballs ot white cotton, dust them 
with diamond powder, and hang them from the branches by 
silver cords. Cover nuts with tinfoil and hang them in clus- 
ters of three or four by cords of different lengths. On the top 
of the tree there should be a large silver star and smaller ones 
should be placed among the branches. Of course the usual 
popcorn garlands may be used, but glass prisms should never 
be omitted from the white and silver tree. ‘The effect is 
charming. 

Of course, with a tree decorated in this fashion, the gifts 
must not be placed on it, but heaped around the base or piled 
in baskets. 


“Character” games are always enjoyable, especially among 
people intimate enough to knew one another’s foibles and pe 
culiarities. A recent variation of the character game is as 
follows: Each guest is provided with a pencil and a card bear- 
ing at the top the initials of some other guest. Below the 
initials are the usual questions; in this case, eight in number 
on the usual topics—age, residence, occupation, tastes, ete. 
The requirement is for each one to fill in the answers to the 
questions with words beginning with the initials at the top of 
the card. For instance, “ M. E. 8.” are the initials. “ How old 
are you?” “ Many earnest summers.” “ What is your chief 
occupation?”  ‘“ Making endless stitches.” “ What are your 
recreations?” “ Murder, eating, and slander,’ ete. When all 
have answered the questions the cards are collected and _re- 
distributed, each person receiving his own “ character,” which 
he is obliged to read aloud, sometimes with an embarrassment 
enjoyed greatly by the rest of the party. 


For a long journey by rail or steamer a hat or bonnet bag 


is a necessity. It is best made of soft China silk, black or 
some dark color. A yard of the material is required. Fold 
over one selvage edge about four inches and baste it. Fasten 


it down with feather-stitching to make four pockets. Sew up 
the ends of the silk with pockets at bottom outside. Turn over 
the selvage edge at the top two inches and stitch twice for a 
drawing-string, leaving a small ruffle at top. Run in a ribbon 
the color of the silk. Slip the hat inside. Put veil, gloves, and 
any small articles in the pockets. Run in the hat-pins and 
hang up the bag with the comfortable feeling that at an in- 
stant’s notice the hat may be produced in perfect condition 
with all the accessories at hand. 


It is a novel idea to pick one’s Christmas present from an 
orange tree. If it isn’t possible to get any sort of a tree but 
the usual pine or cedar, paper orange blossoms and leaves may 
easily be made in sufficient quantities to give the necessary 
illusion. Wrap each gift in cotton, roll it into a ball, cover 
with orange crépe paper, and hang it from the tree with green 
cord. The effect is charming. 

For a children’s party the oranges should be as nearly of a 
size as possible. 

This is a very good arrangement to follow a Christmas din- 
ner when, according to American custom, the larger presents 
have been distributed in the morning. 

The tree may be a large one set on the floor or a small one for 
the centre of the dinner table. 


Better even than the bulky little bundle of paper bags be- 
stowed on travellers to be used for catch-alls on trains and 
steamers is a small square of stout linen well starched. The 
linen may be white, of course, but a color is better. Make it 
about ten inches square with a half-inch hem, plain or hem- 
stitched. For use, fold it in the shape of a cornucopia; fasten 
it together with two safety-pins. Place inside another cornu- 
copia of paper or a paraffine tumbler, and you have a catch-all 
that will last throughout the longest journey. It is easily laun- 
dered as a handkerchief, but should, of course, be stiffly starched 
when possible. This is an excellent style of catch-all for bath- 
rooms. 















































y 4 R eal 
CHRISTMAS 
Suggestion 


Can you think of any more 
acceptable Christmas gift 
than a box of really fine 
writing paper? Writing 
paper is something one uses 
constantly,and one is, there- 
fore, constantly reminded 
of the giver. 


Crane’s __ Linen 
© Lawn has been 
4 co f° put up in un- 
‘ Rane on ist) 
= usually artistic 


boxes to be used as gifts 
for Christmas and _ other 
occasions. The boxes are 
made in several sizes, hold 
ing different assortments 
of Crane’s Linen Lawn, 
and are of different tints, 
harmonizing with the tints 
of the paper. Nothing so 
beautiful in the way of 
holiday boxes of writing 
paper has ever been pro- 
duced before. 


Ask Your Dealer 


These holiday 
boxes of Crane’s 
Linen Lawn can 
be procured at 





most stores where good 
stationery is sold. Prices 

75 cents, $1.50, $2.00, 
$3.00 and $4.00, accord- 


ing to size and quantity 
of paper. They offer in 
an unusual degree the com- 
bination of a beautiful and 
useful present. Ask _ to 
see them and be sure they 
are the “Crane” boxes. 
If your stationer cannot 
supply you, write us and 
we will give you the name 
of a stationer who will. 

EATON, CRANE & PIKE Co. 
New York Pittsfield, Mass. 
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hristmas Candy—all the 

fun of making it at home and a 
sure success if you use Karo—the 
great candy syrup. Karo fudge, taffy, 
caramels, pop-corn balls are famous. You 
can eat them more freely than other 
sweets—they are wholesome and digestible. 


Eat it on Use it for 
Griddle Cakes Ginger-Bread 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 


Waffles CORN SYRUP Candy 
Karo is delicious on buckwheat cakes.—It is the best and purest syrup in the 
world for all table uses,-for cooking and home candy-making. It agrees with 
everybody. Asa spread for bread, you can give the chil iren all they want. 














*Send your name on a post card for Karo 
Cook Book—fifty pages, including thirty per- 
fect recipes for home candy-making. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., Dept. Q, New York 


The MENDEL 














ELECTRIC 
HAIR BRUSH 





DR. SCOTT. 


Wardrobe Trunk 


Sold by Leading Dealers in Principal 
Cities. Where We Have No Dealer, 
Trunk Will | be Sent on Approval. 






Write for 
Catalog. 
Mt shows 
MAKES LONG, RICH, GLOSSY HAIR; GIVES 7.47. 
FREEDOM FROM HEADACHE AND NEURAL- /r 4/en 
GIA; PREVENTS DANDRUFF, FALLING HAIR | 7,7” ¢s 


AND BALDNESS; FOR GENTLEMEN ALSO. ee 
at and money P i 
Price, postpaid to any “address, SI. 00 ’ ce $30 to $110 
anVvASS r ts w anted ‘or convenient arrangement, the Mendel is un- 


s and Spe equalled. Compartments are dust-proo!. Can place 
Dr. Scott’ s “Electric Comb, 50 cents your hand on any article without disturbing another. 


GEO. A. SCOTT, - 870 BROADWAY, N. Y Clothes always ready to wear. Require no pressing. 
® 9 «** “* Patent automatic self-locking door, and other exclu- 
sive features. Write for free illustrated booklet and 


| name of dealer in your town 


CRABB’S ENGLISH | MENDEL & CO., '%,".23"3" 
ALL HAIR ON FA AND ARMS 
SYNONYMES aK permanently dear | 





Try it 30 day i Ob Re pe rrne d, return it 




















Julian's specific has stood 
the test 38 years. Ab- @W 
solutely harmless. No 
electricity, poison, pain. 
Protected by law. Ac- 
cept no counterfei 

MME. JU ge = ith Ave. 
New Y ork Ci 


OAK FLOORING 


An artistic bound volume by Henry H. Gibson, editor Hardwood 
Record, Chicago, 40 pages, in colors, on heavy India tint paper; 
you to paint in Water Colors for pleas- tells all that’s worth knowing about Oak Flooring, its hygienic 
ure or profit at a small expense; we qualities and low cost; as well as the proper finishing and care 
urnish complete outfit and material. of oa *. 

THE SAVIGNY METHOD Profusely illustrated, an ornament to any office or library table ; 
is a progressive system which is entirely contains no advertisements, and constitutes an authoritative text- 
original auc enables you to acquire in a book on this important subject. Of special interest to architects, 
few less: us what would take years to ac- | builders, house-owners, and wemen. Price 50 cents. A limited 
complish in the old way. The easiest and number have been purchased by leading oak-flooring manu- 
ah most practical course ever perfected. Any- facturers who authorize distribution FREE (until supply is ex- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BOY 


(Continued from page 5209) 

* Haw, haw, haw!” he roared. That’s 
so, all right, too! He knows a thing or 
two, the boss does!” 

With a confused idea that life grew 
more complicated and contradictory as 
one advanced farther into its deceiving 
depths, Susy left the stable with a slow 
and thoughtful step and brightened only 
at the comforting recollection of her two 
black pigs safely penned below the garden. 
Truly, these humble friends could not by 
any means be justly entered on that dread- 
ful column of figures to which Tom add- 
ed so remorselessly even as he smiled! 
To begin with, they were a free gift from 
a grateful country woman for whom Susy, 
with one of her generous impulses, had 
trimmed a hat in imitation of one of 
her own, much admired by the faded. 
languid farmer’s wife. They had = ap- 
peared, squealing and resentful, in the 
back of her old farm wagon, and Myron 
Plummer had made them a_ pen near 
the new garden and approved of them 
highly. 

Hamlet and Ophelia grew daily more 
imposing, and as the garden yielded ex- 
ceptionally well, considering the lateness 
of its planting, and the little calf prom- 
ised to rival her mother in good qualities, 
Susy felt her rural interests to be more 
than justified, and confided to Mary the 
cook her newest and most cherished plan 
for killing the parent pigs in the autumn, 
saving two out of the future litter of 
piglets, selling the rest, and packing away 
hams and sausages for the winter, after 
the enthusiastic directions of a school 
friend in Connecticut, once derided for 
her barnyard interests, but now eagerly 
consulted. Mary, around whose child- 
hood cabin in the old country the pigs 
had sprung up almost indigenously, found 
nothing unusual or impractical in this 
plan; and her mistress, delighted with 
this good-natured acquiescence, promised 
her a small pig to send to her brother- 
in-law in Harlem. Aunt Emma, who was 
as pleased as surprised at this turn in 
Susy’s affairs, agreed with delight to come 
and assist at the sausage-making and 
offered to purchase the best of the lit- 
ter for a Thanksgiving treat for her old 
rector in New York; while Susy’s mar- 
ried sister engaged two piglings im- 
mediately and planned a Thanksgiving 
family reunion on the strength of exhib- 
iting the interesting products of the Wil- 
bour farm. 

‘And if we have one (with a lemon in 
his mouth) instead of a turkey, Tom, 
and I count the price of it—or shall I 
count the price of the turkey? I never 
understand about that sort of thing!— 
and add Aunt Emma’s and Sister’s two 
and send one to be raffled at the ‘ Girls’ 
Friendly’ sale instead of the three 
dollars’ worth of wool that I usual- 
ly buy for an afghan—and then can’t 
I count in the time | irould have spent 
on the afghan, Tom’?’—perhaps you'll ad- 
mit that it does pay!” she urged breath- 
lessly. 

‘If they don’t go back on their bar- 
gains, and if they pay the express, and if 
you don’t steal Myron’s time to attend 
to it (it’s an awful job, Toots, and I warn 
you you're crazy to think of it. Do you 
known how they squeal’? You have to 
have a big kettle and whole parapher- 
nalia, you know—are you going to buy 
it?)—why, then | admit it’s all right,” 
he answered doubtfully, “except that it’s 
a little red apple you put in their mouth 
—not a lemon at all.” : 

‘How absurd! We always had—” 

“ Now, Susy, any one who can’t tell a 
eruller from a doughnut is incapable, on 
the face of it, of judging in any such mat- 
ter as this.’ he reproved her gravely. 
‘Connecticut is just full and running 
over with these misapprehensions, and it’s 
no more than I should expect from you— 
not a bit! But I can’t have the children’s 
minds poisoned. If we have the pig it 
must be a red apple.” 

But the summer waxed and seemed in 
danger of waning without the expected 
pigs, and they existed in Susy’s neat blue 
leather account-book alone; though Brink- 
erhoffs unnumbered vowed to attend the 
Thanksgiving banquet, and Mrs. Wilbour’s 
unique contribution to the “ Girls’ Friend- 
ly” sale stirred up such an interest in 
the proposed raffle that the curate of her 
old parish took the matter to heart and 
actually preached a moving sermon against 
the practice at an unusually well-attended 
evening service, so that the suburb where 
most of her girlhood had been passed was 
wrought to a pitch of real excitement, 
and the ladies of the various chureh or- 
ganizations, all of which counted to a 
greater or less extent upon their annual 
summer fétes and sales, formed bitter 
factions for and against the gambling 
system brought into such unclerical promi- 
nence by the yet invisible offspring of the 
unconscious Ophelia. 

Susy would have undoubtedly before 
this have discussed her plans with Myron 
Plummer but for two reasons: in the 
first place, she considered the hired man 
to be greatly in need of discipline for 
what she began to believe to be his de- 


ceptive course of action in regard to the 
garden. Having gained this wish of his 
heart, he had practically deserted the 
house and stable except for the most 
necessary “chores”: the phaeton no 
longer glistened like the sun; the lawn 
grew rank and weedy; Cousin Albert, 
who had begun under persistent starva- 
tion and hard work at hauling stone in 
a stone-boat in the new pasture, to ap- 
proximate the meekness of spirit neces- 
sary for a children’s pet, was ruthlessly 
torn from them at this most interesting 
step and kept at hard labor in the gar- 
den; the Italian was found increasingly 
necessary as window - washer, disposer of 
garbage, and deputy performer of odd 
jobs; and altogether Tom’s many prophe- 
cies seemed so nearly in danger of ful- 
filment that Susy somewhat illogically 
chose to consider Myron unworthy her con- 
fidence. She quite forgot for a while that 
unless she could enlist his sympathy and 
practical superintendence in the disposal 
of so many porklings (for by August all 
of her friends were bidding furiously 
against one another for headcheese, pickled 
trotters, Brinkerhoff-receipt sausages, and 
pink baby roasters) the extra labor in- 
volved would certainly eat into the profits 
to an alarming extent. and it was only 
the gradual realization of this that led 
her to swallow her pride and seek him out 
with a view to eliciting his opinion as to 
when she ought to expect to be able to 
fulfil her pledges. 

But, and this was the second reason 
for her delay, it was becoming increas 
ingly difficult to see Myron at all. It was 
only at the pathetic request of the Little 
Sisters of St. Agnes that they might be put 
in a position to name the date of their au- 
tumn bazar, now unduly advertised be- 
cause of the triumphantly sustained pig 
raffle, that Susy made a definite appoint- 
ment with her hired man, and in consid- 
eration of allowing the Italian deputy to 
harness Fido and drive Tom to the station, 
was at length enabled to meet him, very 
appropriately, by the pig-sty. 

It occurred to her that Myron had dis- 
tinetly deteriorated. His blue jumpers 
were stained and torn, his old shoes tied 
together with twine, his beard was 
stubby. and he smelled, among other 
things, of beer. Moreover, he did not 
seem so anxious to please her as he had 
been wont, and her plan of remarking 
on the untidiness of the stable and the 
unprecedented requirements in the way 
of garden impleme nts faded into an atti- 
tude of positive conciliation, in view of 
the extra labor soon to be his. 

‘I wanted to know what you thought 
of the pigs. Myron.” she began, indi- 
eating Hamlet and Ophelia, who rooted 
morosely in the mucky depths, turning 
over bits of lemon peel and peach pits 
seornfully and refusing the least appear- 
ance of interest in their proprietress. 

“Them pigs? They’re doin’ well 
enough, so far as I ean see.” returned 
Myron Plummer shortly. “Those late 
potatoes “Il never come up in the world, 
unless he'll let me rig up a pump from 
Hollis’s brook an’—’ 

“Yes. I know; but I wanted to talk 
about the pigs, Myron. You know Mr. 
Wilbour has hardly seen them since they 
came, and | must take all the respon- 
sibility.” 

“ There ain't much responsibility to pigs 
but takin’ their swill to ‘em,” he observed. 
“an’ they get that regular, though it’s: a 
good de al to ask of one man, with a horse 
an’ garden to attend to. " 

Susy repressed a number of possible 
replies and continued sweetly: 

‘But why don’t they have any little 
pigs, Myron? Miss kmma says it is time 
they did, and I've promised her one. And 
several other people, too. 

‘You promised Miss Emma a pig from 
them?” he demanded, staring at_ her, 
roused from his apathy at last. 

‘Yes. My friend in Connecticut told 
me they never had less than—” 

‘They'll never have none,” 
her briefly. 

‘None? Why, Myron, what do you 
suppose I took them for and bought all 
that feed in the spring?” 

‘I dun’no’. You never told me you 
were lookin’ for any,” he said sullenly. 

*But—but— Why, I thought if you 
had a pair of pigs they always had other 
pigs!” Susy cried faintly. 

Myror spat forth a stream of tobacco 
and smiled coldly. 

‘So they do; but not when they’re 
brothers, as a gen’ral thing,” he said 
briefly. “ You’d orter ‘a’ mentioned it 
before, IT sh’d ’a’ thought.” 

‘Have they always—I mean, did 
you always know—” Susy sighed help- 
lesslyv. 

“T guess they hain’t changed much, 
Mis’ Wilbour, sence they come,” he re- 
marked, and the contempt in his tone. 
though unveiled, seemed to poor Susy 
only just, and she watched him turn on 
his heel without a murmur. 

“Only, how shall I ever tell the Lit- 
tle Sisters of St. Agnes?” she wailed soft- 
ly—* and Tom!” 


(To be Continued) 
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Our Anti-Suffrage Friends 

Hk earnest but misguided ladies who 
T form the association to prevent 

women from getting the suffrage 
have just issued a new form of protest. 
It says that women now are non-partisan 
because they have no vote and that thus 
they have more influence than if they had 
a vote and belonged to political associa- 
tions. 

If this is true of women then it would 
be equally true of men—that is to say, 
that any large body of men would have 
more influence if they were disfranchised 
and, of course, remained outside of any 
political organization, as indeed they 
would have to do, for none would want 
them if they had no vote. Such a propo- 
sition in regard to men would be too 
absurd for consideration, and it is equally 
absurd when applied to women. 

It is a lesson old as civilization itself 
that organization—the banding together 
of those having the same object—is far 
more effective to accomplish this than 
the work of the solitary individual, no 
matter how excellent. Women had prac- 
tically no influence outside the home until 
they began to unite in societies and clubs. 
Why do the anti-suffragists themselves 
form an organization and bring as many 
as possible into it except for the purpose 
of gaining strength? Just before every 
election men form independent political 
associations, but only for the purpose of 
forcing certain measures from the old par- 
ties by the promise of affiliating with 
them. If, however, these independent or- 
ganizations were composed of men who 
had no votes, the old parties would pay 
no more attention to them than they would 
to so many children. This is exactly the 
way they treat - women, to whom they con- 
cede a large amount of influence in social 
matters, but none at all in those of a 
political nature. Let no woman deceive 
herself on this point. In public affairs 
it is-only the vote that counts. The rea- 
son the Orientals are treated so badly 
in this country is because they alone of 
all immigrants are forbidden by law to 
become naturalized and have the suffrage; 
therefore the representatives of no po- 
litical party feel any interest in protect- 
ing them. 


Woman's Independent Vote 

In the four States where women vote 
on the same terms as men—Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, and Idaho—they join 
the political organization that represents 
their views and usually—but not always -- 
vote with it on national affairs. In State, 
and especially in municipal, elections they 
are very largely non-partisan. They have 
been voting from thirteen to forty years 
in those Rocky Mountain States, and no- 
body can say positively to-day whether 
the majority of women in either State are 
Republican or Democratic. All of the re- 
liable evidence from those States declares 
that “women’s interest cannot be aroused 
in mere partisan strife, but centres around 


questions concerning education, public 
sanitation and morality, civie beauty, 
charities, libraries, and all those inti- 


mately affecting the home and family.” 

It cannot be denied that this deter- 
mined attitude of non-partisanship has 
brought upon the women voters the im- 
placable enmity of the political “ bosses,” 
who have warned the parties in the sur- 
rounding States not to create a new class 
of electors who cannot be controlled. A 
few days ago a prominent member of the 
New York Legislature said, “ Of course 
the suffrage should be given to women as a 
matter of right, but, great heavens! it 
would let loose a tremendous force which 
would sweep all before it, and we cannot 
afford this.” 

Such is the estimate placed on the pow- 
er of the ballot by men who understand 
it. No woman should allow herself to 
be deluded into the belief that she has 
more influence without it. Every kind of 
public work that women are doing to-day 
is at least indirectly connected with poli- 


tics—all efforts for civic improvement, 
clean streets, pure milk, diet kitchens, 
publie playgrounds, libraries, hospitals, 


and other institutions—matters connected 
with edueation, temperance, and morality 
-all require the co-operation of the Legis- 
lature, the City Council, or other public 
officials. The great majority of these can 
see nothing but votes and will not waste 
time, money, or influence on a disfran- 
chised class. Their indifference is but 
another form of that kind of contempt 
which is meted out to Chinese men. To 
command the general respect of the pub- 
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have a voice and a 
vote in their own government, instead 
ot being, as now, legally and constitu- 
tionally classed with the Chinese, in- 
sane, feeble-minded, convicted criminals, 
and children. 


must 


lie, women 


Do Women Want to Vote ? 

Very few serious arguments are made 
against woman suffrage nowadays. The 
ancient ones that did valiant duty for 
two generations have been so thoroughly 
refuted that most people are ashamed to 
offer them. The masculine opponents now 
make but one objection, which they re- 
peat in parrot-like fashion whenever the 
subject is mentioned, “Women do not 
want the suffrage.” The feminine oppo- 
nents say, “ Please do not thrust the bal- 
lot upon us!” Apropos of this is the 
following quotation from the Union Labor 
tdvocate: “The Melbourne papers are 
full of dramatic accounts of the eager- 
ness shown by the women of Victoria to 
register under the new law which gives 
them State suffrage. National suffrage 
they have been exercising in common with 
other Australian women for seven years. 
The registrars were overworked to the 
point of breaking down; special clerks 
had to be employed, and even mayors had 
to lend a hand to cope with the rush of 
applicants. It looked as if the time of 
registration would have to be extended to 
avoid disfranchising a number of women 
electors.” So it seems that Australian 
women do want to vote. 

In all parts of Australia and in New 
Zealand the proportion of women who 
vote is very large, in some places exceed- 
ing that of men. This is also true in the 
four Western States above mentioned, ac- 
cording to the official election statistics. 
The only way to show whether women 
want to vote is to give them the chance, 
and where this has been done the actual 
figures prove that they do. No fair esti- 
mate can be made where they have only 
a serap of suffrage, such as a vote for 
school trustees, but it must be based on 
the returns where men and women have 
exactly the same electoral rights, and these 


entirely sweep away the foundation for the | 


last remaining argument, that “ the major- 
ity of women do not want the franchise.” 

Equally baseless is the ery of the wom- 
en “antis,” “Please do not thrust the 
ballot upon us.” By what rule of logic 
or justice does one woman say to another. 
“ Because I do not want to vote, therefore 
you shall not?” If even fifty-one out of a 
hundred have no wish for a vote on pub 
lie affairs, is that a reason for denying 
this to forty-nine women who are most 
desirous of such a vote? The suffrage is 
not compulsory, and those men who are 
not enough interested in publie questions 
to vote on them do not try to disfran- 
chise the men who wish to exercise this 
right. Why, then, do women organize 
for such a purpose? It is undemocratic, 
unrepublican, and wholly opposed to the 
doctrine of equal rights. 


In Great Britain 
The woman-suffrage movement in Great 


. Britain shows no sign of abatement. Two 


deputations of the conservatives, or, as 
they are called, the “ constitutional ” suf- 
fragists, have been received by Cabinet 
Ministers who have given them no hope 
to expect anything from the Liberal party, 
although a large majority of its members 
of Parliament have long been pledged to 
this measure and have voted for it at 
every opportunity. This proves conclu- 
sively that the so-called “ suffragettes ” 
are justified in placing the whole respon- 
sibility on the Ministers, whose life they 
are making as miserable as they possibly 
ean. Premier Asquith admits that two- 
thirds of his Cabinet are favorable, but 
he himself will not allow a bill to pass. 
Therefore the political liberty of all Brit- 
ish women is virtually in the hands of 
one man, and this explains the attacks 
on him by the militant “ suffragettes.” 
The secret of the whole situation is that 
there is a slight property qualification 
for voting, and the Liberal government 
fears that by enfranchising women it will 
bring in a large body of taxpayers who 
will vote with the Conservatives. The 
“ suffragettes ” continue to increase in 
numbers and strength; their twenty-four- 
page paper, Votes for Women, now has 
over 30,000 subscribers and is much in- 
creased in size; by the time this is read 
their collections for the year will have 
passed the $250.000 mark, and the money 
continues to pour in. 


(Continued on page 1228) 
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“Desserts = | 
of the : . 


= gg) World” 


ees 


ae 4 Themot beautiful recipe book 
e , ever published. Scenes from life 
in Arabia, India, Japan, France, 








Russia, the Hawaiian Islands, and 

other countries, have been repro- 

/) duced in it in ten colors and gold by a 
great artist. 

_ Any woman can make 


| JELL- 


desserts (one can be made in a minute) with- 
out a single recipe, but every woman likes to 
serve new dishes frequently, and the new 


Jell-O Book will tell her how to do it. 


It will be sent to every woman who 
writes for it, enclosing 
four cents in stamps. 

Fill out and mail to 
us the coupon below Vee 1 
and get this beautiful book. “y'\ ir 

















Remember all grocers sell | 
JELL-O, 10 cents a package. 


Flavors: Strawberry, Orange, 
Raspberry, Lemon, Cherry, Peach, 
Chocolate. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Lb 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 








THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO,, Le Roy, N.Y.: 
Please send me the beautiful new JELL-O Book, 
“Desserts of the World.” 


Name 








Address 











CATOR 
CRACKERS 


are made of entire grains, freshly milled 





























between: old-fashioned mill-stones, and 


baked on soap-stone shelves, thereby pre- 
serving the full, natural food value and 
nut-like flavor of the cereal. 

The deliciousness of the full grain flavor 
when compared to the pale tastelessness of 
ordinary white flour crackers will be a reve- 
lation to you, while their nutritious proper- 
ties are positive. 

We want you to let us send you an 


Assorted Box Sent 
Free on Request 


All we ask is your name and address, and the name of your 
a grocer, if convenient, A postal card will do ; this samplh 
box of delicious Educators will be forwarded at once, post 

‘ paid. Among the various kinds in this box are : The 
4% Educator Water—a thin, crisp, entire wheat after- 
dinner cracker, fine when served with cheese or ices ; 
- > The Educator Toasterette—same as the Edu- 
ae cator Water, but toasted, buttered and salted, 
an epicurean Educator in itself; and the 
Educator Butter Cracker — a shortened 

> cracker of entire wheat flour—conceded to 
be the finest “ crackers-and-milk ” cracker 
for grown-up or littl tolks. 
After you and your family have 
Crackers contained in this 


you like best from your gr 
won't get them for you, order direct 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 
235 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








The 

Name 
EDUCATOR 
is on 

Every 
Educator 
Cracker 
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FETT seqenglon By Rex Beach 
“The Spoilers,” “The Barrier” eunin a= GEE 
¥ is the novel pre-eminent this Fall—a story-epic of love and victory. 

It shows Rex Beach rising to power as a novelist, and—what is rare 
indeed—carrying with him that natural story-telling gift which made The 
Spoilers a spontaneous success and The Barrier a triumph of romance. 





q Neither Kipling nor Zola has 
created a more human adven- 
turess—Cherry Malotte, a soldier 
of the frontier! 

—Portland Oregonian, Sept. 26 


q “Not a dull page” literally 
true. —Toronto Globe, Sept. 25 


q Holds the reader breathless. 
—Philadelphia Ledger, Sept. 19 


gq Tempestuous story of fortune 
and love. 
—Brooklyn Eagle, Sept. 25 


gq Beach at his best. 
—Rochester Union, Sept. 25 





. | @ It is the iad of leaping sal- 
mon, of lawless men and primi- 
tive passions. 

—Denver News, Sept. 20 
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IKE Beach's other novels is this Alaskan atmosphere, deep passion, 
stirring action, but there the resemblance ends. With the exception 
of Cherry Malotte—most welcome in her reappearance—the people are 
utterly different. ‘‘ Fingerless Fraser,” the amusing, conscienceless adven- 
turer, and ‘‘ Big George,” the colossal, uncouth fisherman, are new in 
fiction. The hero, Boyd Emerson, after hardship, striving, and bitter 
failure, is ready to give up in despair. Then he meets Cherry. The story 
of their fight with fate is genuine human nature. 
Splendidly Mlustrated. 


Pictorial Wrapper. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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BOOTH TARKINGTON’S 


















Beasley’s 
Christmas 














‘a wasn’t a party at all as one understands 
94) such things, and yet a more interesting 
group of people were never invited any- 


And the story is just as 


AID 


unusual as the party—a story that only 
Booth Tarkington could have written. It is woven 
of filmy laceries of fancy, of delicately tinted imaginings, 
of fine enchantments, and yet it overflows with the 
vigor and strength and virility of life as 
it is to-day. To tell of it further would 
be unfair—but a little crippled boy and 
a politician and—but nobody can tell a 


story like this but one man. 





Frontispiece and Marginal Illustrations 
for Twenty Pages in Three Colors. 
Untrimmed Edges, Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 








® wstlN’ THE GOD 
OF LOVE 


McCARTHY 
ik HE GOD OF LOVE” has for its hero the poet Dante, and for its scene 
the Florence of the great feuds. 








It would seem that the archives of the 


Abbey of Bonne Aventure in Poitou, whose treasure yielded to Mr. 
McCarthy the materials for “If I Were King,”’ has furnished this new romance | 


of a high and beautiful passion, the devotion of a great man for an almost 
perfect woman, as that romance seemed in the eyes of an observer who was not 
at all great and had no pretensions to perfection. It tells what Dante’s mystic 
confession in the “Vita Nuova’’ does not tell; it professes to reveal a mystery 
hidden for centuries, and to tell a dramatic story of the “eternal passion, 
eternal pain” of love. 


Illustrated. Pictorial Wrapper. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


INV OLUNTARY 
CHAPERON 


A YOUNG widow, a charming woman of 


By 
MARGARET The 
CAMERON 











the world only a bit past thirty, is 

making a trip to South America for 
the sake of chaperoning a friend’s daughter, 
a wilful seventeen-year-old who is being 
sent out of reach of a young suitor. With 
them, also, is the girl’s bachelor uncle. The 
bachelor uncle is charmed with the chaperon. 
The pretty heiress at last pours forth a little 
secret tragedy—she had proposed a run- 
away marriage to her lover before leavitg 
town, and he had refused the plan. The 
story continues to the end rich in color, 
humor, and literary distinction. 


With Illustrations from Photographs 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 





Copyright, 1909, by 
Harper & Brothers ““— 

















FROM JERUSALEM 


By Norman Duncan 








In a devotional spirit—with sincerity of 
heart and mind—the author and _illus- 
trator of this remarkable book made their 
slow journey along the humble way—the 
same that Joseph and his family traversed 
in Bible days. The book is steeped in the 
calm atmosphere that broods over the land. And the glamour of the 
East is here, its softly wind-swept desert, torrid sky, olive groves, vine- 
yards, silent, sacred hills. Here is human nature, in the Eastern type, 
and the deep religious convictions characteristic of it. 

Illustrated in Color by Lawren Harris. Crown 8vo, $1.50 net 


THE BOYHOOD OF CHRIST 


By Lew Wallace 


Of abiding interest; not for older people alone, 
but especially for boys and girls. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


A FANTASY OF MEDITERRANEAN TRAVEL 


By S. G. Bayne. In this non-serious book of travel there is much 
good humor and information. Mr. Bayne will be well remembered for his 
recent book, “Quicksteps Through Scandinavia.” Hustreted. $1.25 net 


A HUNTER’S CAMP-FIRES By Edward J. House 


A description of the most interesting and successful big-game ex- 
peditions by the author during the last ten years. The territory covered 
ranges from the northern part of Greenland to that of tropical Africa. 

Profusely Illustrated. Square Octavo, $5.00 net 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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1. Pinetree 


Correspondents who enclose self-addressed stamped envelope will recei 


Address, Mothers Dept., 


Uy baby, fourteen months old, has raw 
places behind her ears, also in the groin. 
She is not very fat. She is a fretful baby 
and does not walk yet, but has six teeth. 
The spots are a very bright red, about an 
inch long with a scabby edge. I keep 
the baby clean, but these sores make her 
cross and she screams if I touch them. 
Can you tell me what will heal them?— 
BALTIMORE. 

I wish you about the 
be due to 
you a re- 


had told me 
baby’s food. ‘These sores may 
faulty nutrition. I will send 
ceipt for an ointment, which, I think, 
if applied as directed, will heal the 
places. First soften the crusts about the 
raw spots with a little clean vaseline. 


After the vaseline has been on for an 
hour or two, gently bathe the places 
with warm water and castile soap, re- 


moving all the crusty edges; then spread 
some of the ointment on small pieces 
of clean linen, fold the linen through the 
centre with the ointment outside; place 
this deep in the creases where the raw 
spots are, renewing them once or twice 
a day as is necessary. ‘This ointment is 
very healing, and as the excoriations are 
superficial they will heal quickly. When 
healed rub in some good tale powder, 
twice a day for a while. 

I have always nursed my baby. She 
is as far advanced as any baby I know 
of her age, which is nine months. She 
has always been a good sleeper until the 
last two weeks. Now she wakes some- 
times as many as four times in the night 
and cries hard. Her last nursing comes 
at 9 pM. Any suggestions from you will 
be appreciated.—M. 

If the baby seems perfectly well, shows 
no signs of indigestion, cutting teeth, 
or earache, L would suggest that the rest- 


less nights were caused by hunger. A 
healthy, growing baby of nine months 


nourishment and 
not be enough to 


requires considerable 
your nourishment may 
satisfy her. Give her six ounces of food, 
one-half milk, one-half barley gruel. If 
this agrees with her, but does not seem 
to satisfy her, in a few days make it 
two-thirds milk and _ one-third barley 
gruel. Make the gruel two teaspoonfuls 
of the barley flour to a pint of water, 
and add a small pinch of salt and a 





Harper's Bazar, Franklin Square, 





" Marianna 
Weeler~ 


ve prompt answers to their letters by mail. 
New York. 


pinch of sugar to the feeding. I would 
advise after a while giving two bottle 


feedings during the day, after a while an- 
other, and in this way gradually wean her. 

1 have a son of three who turns his 
feet in when walking. Would you do 
anything to correct this fault, or do you 
think he will outgrow the habit?—Svups- 
URBAN. 

I would advise getting a shoe especially 
made to overcome this fault in walking. 
Send me a self-addressed, stamped envel- 
ope, and I will give you the address of a 
firm which makes them, if you have not 
a dealer in your own town who does so, 

What can you suggest for 
tion in children? I have two 
three and five and a half years, 
ively, who rarely have a 
ment of the bowels. I have 
suppositories or castor-oil two or 
times a week before there are any 
isfactory results.—Mrs. E. L. 

I would suggest meat but once a day. 


constipa- 
children, 
respect- 
natural 
to give 


move- 
either 
three 


sat- 


Let vegetables and fruit enter largely 
into their diet; bread and molasses is 
also good. I will send you by mail a 


receipt for laxative porridge and bread. 


Although my baby is but four wecks 
old, its ears have a tendency to stand 
out. I have seen some children whose 


ears stood out so far from the head that 
it seemed to me a disfigurement, and I 


do not want my baby to grow up with 
ears like that if I can help it.—Proup 
MorTuHuer. 


When the baby is lying on his side see 
that the ears are not turned forward, but 
flat against the head, and, when the cap 
is worn, that they are also lying flat, 
not bent forward. The ears can be kept 
back by adjusting a narrow’ bandage 
around the head to cover the rims .and 
hold them back. Have the bandage of 
thin gauze about one inch wide and wind 
it from the forehead around the back 
part of the head, not under the chin. 
There are numerous caps and devices in 
the shops for this purpose. 

I have a healthy baby 
twenty pounds and is 
months old. She has 
day, sits alone, is erect, 
teeth. I have always 
lately; but. now I have 


that weighs 
nearly  cleven 
never been sick a 
and has four 
nursed her until 
not enough milk 
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for her, so commenced to give her three 
feedings of diluted cow's milk a day. 
This I have done for ten days, but as 
she seems to be hungry, give her plain 
milk, which satisfies her hunger better. 
She still seems to be hungary. What J 
want to know is, should she not have 
some solid food? TI have tricd breakfast 
foods and crackers, but she chokes and 


tries to spit them out. -A. A. K. H. 


Perhaps if you entirely weaned the 
baby and fed her cow's milk only, she 
would be better satistied. She probably 
does not receive much nourishment from 
you and three feedings of cows milk 
does not satisfy her. L would suggest 
six to eight ounces of plain cow's milk 
once in four hours, with plenty of water 
to drink between meals. Commence to 
give some solid food slowly, a soft-boiled 
egg or a raw one beaten up in milk. If 
she refuses to take cereals, mix a spoon 
ful of one with considerable milk and 
see if she will take it that way, then you 


can gradually mix it with less milk until 
it is fairly thick. I would never give 
very thick, stiff porridge to a baby, any- 
way. I would not force the crackers and 
toast upon her; in time she will take 
them of her own accord. 

My little boy, six months old, is trou- 


bled very much with what is called in- 
testinal colic. He passe soa qre at de al oO} 
gas, also Screams and is doubled up with 
pain when he has these attacks. IT read 
in a book that when a child has these at- 
tacks to give injections of turpentine and 
hot water. Please tell me if IT am doing 
the right thing—Mrs. J. R. W. 


If the baby has intestinal colie it is 
in all probability due to improper food, 
but you have not told me what his food 


is. I do not approve of the turpentine 
injections for an infant on the sugges- 
tion of a book. They should only be 
given by the advice of a physician who 


understands the conditions. <An_ injee- 
tion of water and turpentine under ordi- 
nary circumstances is quite heroie treat- 
ment to give a baby. Write me about 
your baby’s food and [I may be able to 
help you right matters. 

My boy is cighteen months old, has 
twenty teeth, is strong and heavy for his 
age, but he does not walk. He will pull 
himself up by a chair or window-sill. 
His legs seem straight and not at all 
bowed. What do you think of getting a 
baby-walker for him?—A Reaver OF 
THE BAZAR. 

The boy is very late in learning to walk. 
While it would be well to force him to 
do so, I think the baby-walker would be 
a great help. As your baby is so heavy, 


| think perhaps he is timid in trusting 
himself to walk alone, for fear of a fall. 
The baby-walker will give him confidence 


as well as relieve his feet and legs from 
bearing his entire weight. In this way 
he may learn self-confidence, which he 


would be long in gaining alone. 












Two Kinds of People 


Buy and Eat 


Atwood 
Grape Fruit 


First, those who want the most 
delicious grape fruit they ever 
tasted, the thin-skinned kind 
that is filled with luscious juice 
and has the genuine grape fruit 
flavor; the kind that has re- 
sulted from years of experi- 
menting and the outlay of 
hundreds of thousands. of 
dollars; the kind that a promi- 
nent physician of New Haven 
prescribes for all his patients, 
telling them to “be sure to get 
the ATWOOD, forother grape 
fruit to the ATWOOD is as 
cider apples to pippins;” 


























































































Second, those who would in- 
crease their energy, clear their 
complexion, brighten their 
eyes, renew their youth, andrid 
themselves of rheumatism or 
gout. These eat Atwood Grape 
Fruit morning and evening. 
The Bureau of Chemistry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington, 
in speaking of citric acid as found in 
grape fruit, says: 

“It combines with certain bases and 
the resulting combinations in turn are 
transformed into carbonates, thus ren- 
dering an unduly acid urine alkaline.” 


All genuine Atwood Grape Fruit has the Atwood 
trade-mark on the wrapper, and may be pur- 


chased from high-class dealers by the box or 
dozen. 


Price per standard box, containing 54 or 
64 or 80, Five Dollars. 
Buy it by the box— 
it will keep for weeks. 


THE ATWOOD 
GRAPE FRUIT CO. 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD 


President 


290 Broadway, New York 
































Sunday, 


November 28 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream with chopped dares. 
Spindled scallops; chopped potatoes, baked ; 
white muffins; coffee. 
DINNER 
Tomato bisque. 
Roast leg of lamb; pease; browned potatoes ; 
currant jelly. 
De. > apple tart with ‘cheese crust. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Fried oysters; rolls; celery: coffee. 
Lettuce and cream-cheese salad. 
reserves and cake. 
Monday, November 29 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 
baked in white sauce with 
baked potatoes; rolls; coffee. 
Orange marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 
celery au _ gratin; 


Eggs cheese ; 


Creamed farina cakes; 
Fried bananas. 
DINNER 
Cream of watercress soup. 
Corned beef with horseradish sauce; 
toes ; squash. 
Chocolate bread pudding. 
‘offee 
Tucsday, November 30 
. 77 


pota- 


Orang 

Little sausages, baked ; “tried apples; toast; 
coffee 

LUNCHEON (C OMPANY ) 

Grapefruit. 

Cream of clam 

Fried oysters with sauce 
cups. 

Chicken croquettes; pease; French 
sweet potatoes: jelly ; tea. 

Celery and nut salad with mayonnaise. 


soup. 


tartare in lemon 


- fried 


Burnt-almond ice-cream in glasses; cakes. 
DINNER 

- Rice soup. 

Baked creamed corned beef; cauliflower; 


aked potatoes. 
Lemon meringue pie. 
Coffee. 
Wednesday, December 1 
BREAKFAST 
ked pears. 


Ba 
Boiled eggs; Sally Lunn; coffee. 


NCHEON 
— ned ; 
tea. 
Peanut wafers. 
DINNER 
Pea soup (corned-beef stock). 
Pot-roast of beef; scalloped tomatoes; po- 
tatoes; creamed cabbage. 
Chocolate bread pudding. 
Coffee. 
Thursday, December 2 
BREAKFAST 
ilominy and cream. 
Creamed hard-boiled eggs on toast 
muffins ; coffee. 
— marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 
Beef croquettes with tomato sauce; 
potatoes; tea. 
Raspberry jam tartlets. 
DINNER 
‘ream of celery soup. 
euuies : cauliflower: potatoes; 
pickles. 
Prune and almond jelly. 
‘offee. 
Friday, December 3 
BREAKFAST 
Codfish cutlets; buttered toast ; 
Vaffies and honey 
LUNCHEON 
be caper 
es; tea 
and. marchenatiows ; 


Corned-beef hash, pickles; rolls; 


; Graham 


creamed 


Veal sweet 


coffee. 


Canned salmon sauce; potato 


Chocolate cakes. 
Stuffed baked bluefish = | aoe milanaise ; 
beans. 
Lettuce or watercress salad. 
Almond pudding. 
‘offee. 
Saturday, December 4 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 


string- 


Liver and bacon on skewers; hashed brown- 
ed ame rolls: coffee. 

és LI HEON 

Scallop of bluefish, “baked rice croquettes ; 


Oranges con bananas. 
DINNER 
Clear soup with noodles. 
Pork chops; stewed apples; baked squash; 


potatoes. 
Deep apple tart with whipped cream. 
Coffee. 


Rerripts for the Mens 


Chocolate bread pudding.—One cup of 
stale bread crumbs; add milk till 
they are a thick, smooth paste; add a 
heaping tablespoonful of butter, another 
of grated chocolate, sweetened, sugar to 


boiling 


taste, and a half-teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Cool, add three eggs beaten separately, 


putting yolks in first; bake in a buttered 
pudding-dish, and serve hot with cream. 

Npindled scallops.—Get slender wire or 
wooden skewers; fill with scallops, roll 
in seasoned flour, and fry quickly, a few 
at a time; serve on toast. 

Rice milanaise-—Cook a cup or more of 
rice and mix with half as much thick to- 


mato, boiled down, but not strained; sea- 
son highly, put into a small baking-dish, 


and cover the top with a 
grated cheese. Bake till brown. 

Deep apple tart with cheese crust.— 
Fill a baking-dish with sliced apples; add 
sugar, a sprinkling of cinnamon, and bake 


thick layer of 


till the apples are transparent: cover 
with a layer of grated cheese and return 
to the oven. Serve at once. 

Prune and almond jelly.—Stew a half- 


pound of prunes, or use canned ones; re 
move the stones, cut into narrow length 
wise pieces, and lay in a mould with 
strips of blanched almonds; cover with 
prune juice flavored with lemon, sweet 
ened to taste with sugar-and-water syrup, 
with a half-tablespoonful of gelatine to a 
pint of liquid; repeat the layers of fruit 
and nuts as the jelly sets till the mould 
is full; serve with whipped cream. 

Almond pudding.—Soak half a eup of 
granulated tapioca till it is transparent; 
then add half a cup of boiling water and 
stir till smooth; add a pinch of salt, a 
small half-cup of sugar, half a cup of 
blanched almonds, a little almond extract, 
and, when cool, a cup of whipped cream; 
set on ice till cold. 

Peanut wafers.—Cream half a cup of 
butter with one cup of sugar; put half a 
teaspoonful of soda into half a cup of 
milk and add with two cups of sifted flour 
and one cup of chopped peanuts; beat all 


well, butter a shallow baking-pan, and 
spread in a thin layer evenly over the 


bottom; bake to a light brown. 
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Oe SSRIS 


REALLY 
DELIGHTFUL 


VAY RRA 


JUST RIGHT AFTER DINNER 
Try Them! If you can’t buy Chieclets in 


your neighborhood send us 
ten cents for a packet. Any jobber will 
supply storekeepers ith Chiclets, 
FRANK Hi, FLEER & COMPANY, Inc. 
Philadelphia, wé Terentoe, Canada 


— le 








Gelatine Candy 


Send for new illustrated Recipe Book, 
and make Knox Turkish Delights, Knox 
Mint Paste, Knox French Dainties, f 
Knox Chocolate Caramels and Knox i 
Marshmallows in your own home. 
Recipes for a hundred desserts and salads in addi- 
tion to the candies 

It is free on request for your groc er’s name. If 
he doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine, we will send a full 
yint sample for 2c. in stamps and his name, or 
for 16c.a two quart package. 


Knox ‘3%,)i" Gelatine 


75 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 

















HE theory that it is only little girls 
ik who like to dress up and play a pari 
is a false one. Masculine superiority 

and indifference have been proven fallible. 
Little girls have found infinite delight in 
the cast- off or borrowed garments of their 
“big sisters” or have drawn fascinating 

















READY TO ARREST ANY ONE 
treasures from forgotten trunks stowed 


away in the attic. They have not dreamed 
of possessing such gorgeous raiment as is 
now possible for their small brothers. The 
supposedly indifferent ones do not pre 
tend to hide their delight in the ideal 
suits which transform them into hunters, 
chauffeurs, soldiers, ete.—anything that 
heart may desire. Parents, fortunately, 
find the suits almost as desirable as do the 
small boys, for most of them are made of 
heavy khaki cloth, so that they are serv- 
iceable for play suits as well as attrac- 
tive. 

The prices vary 
dollars. The complete 
trousers, jacket, and all. 
appropriate accoutrements, 
about five dollars, while those 
only a hat, breastplate, and 
much less. The more expensive ones are 
not as expensive as they appear, since they 
take the place of another suit and may be 
worn for a long time. 

The very newest suits, those that are 
just being exhibited now, are the soldiers’ 
uniforms. They are beautiful enough to 


between two and five 
suits, ineluding 
the numerous 
usually cost 
including 
sword are 


fill any boy with a military spirit if it 
does not already exist. The possibilities 
for thrills that lie within those shining 


helmets with sweeping white plumes and 
the brilliant red coats or breastplates 
cannot possibly be excelled by the real 
thing. Fathers who have experienced 
the joys of full-dress uniform surely can- 


not resist the temptation to give their 
small sons the delightful sensation of 
soldiering in a real uniform. Soldier 


of them, if only with a 


they will, most 
There is the cavalry uni- 


sword and cap. 


form, the militia, the artillery, and the 
Rough Rider, the cloth unitorm with its 


colors and braid, and the khaki uniform— 
all are correct in every detail, including 
hat, coat, or breastpiate, sword, gun, 
spurs, if there should be spurs, ete. There 
are no trousers, but they 
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to the 
lasso to add to its charms. 
suit is of the khaki, with a beautiful fish- 
ing-rod and tackle. 
next 
father ” 


of a boy 
to shine. To be all 
all that all the men are that he sees in 


his small circle of life, is his modest ambi- 


father’s favorite sport is hunting, the son’s 


The cowboy suit is somewhat similar 
Rough Rider suit, but it has a 
The fishing- 


Suitable for real use 
summer when he “goes out with 
for real fishing. 

All the games that are dear to the heart 
have been thought of, all the 
phases of life in which in turn he aspires 
that his father is. 


tion at one time or another. If his 
desire will be for a gun and hunting out- 
fit; if his father has an automobile, he 
will long to be a chauffeur; if the 
laundress’s husband happens to be a police- 
man or a fireman, he will want to be a 
policeman or a fireman at once, and the 
policeman’s and fireman’s suit will fill him 
with delight. All boys want to be Indians 
and most boys want to be Rough Riders 
just at present. When they can have 
these attractive little suits the demand 
upon their imaginations is not quite as 
great as when they are obliged to change 
from one character to another without any 
visible sign of the transformation. 
Fortunately it is possible to play Indian 





are not essential. Plain 
trousers will do. 

More gorgeous 
the American 
are the German 


than 
uniforms 
uni- 


forms. Most of the 
small boys will surely 
want to be German sol 
diers, because the uni- 


forms are more brilliant 
in color than the Amer- 
ican. There are nu- 
merous kinds—the uhlan, 
the hussar, the dragoon, 





the squadron, ete. There 
are brilliant red coats 
and the loveliest shin- 
ing helmets with white 
plumes. One suit, that 
of the squadron, is light 
blue, with a yellow cap 


trimmed with black fur 
and a ecockade. Another 
has a blue coat elabo- 
rately trimmed with 
white braid. ‘There are 
blue suits with helmets, 
blue suits with red caps, 


and blue suits’ with 
blue caps. A 
The Rough Rider cos- 


tume is one that appeals particularly to 
the American small boy. That is made 
of khaki cloth with coat, trousers, gait- 
ers, a large felt hat, a cartridge-belt, and 
a sword and pistol. 

The hunter’s costume is similar, with a 
khaki helmet instead of a broad felt hat. 
That is new this season, suggested by the 
Roosevelt hunting trip into ‘Africa which 
is inspiring so many of our small sons 
with the hunting fever. 

The chauffeur costume is made of the 
same cloth, with the leather gaiters, the 
cap, goggles, and gauntlets which every 
proper chauffeur must have. An auto- 
mobile horn completes the outfit. If one 
might only have one of the small toy auto- 
mobiles to fit the costume the heart of the 
youthful automobile fiend would indeed 
be made happy. 

Boys who delight in the old fascinating 
game of playing Indian—and there are few 
who do not at some period in their lives— 
will find the Indian suits fascinating. 
The sides of the trousers and jackets are 
trimmed with many colored feathers, and 
there are glorious war-bonnets with bril- 
liant feathers going over the head and 
down the entire back. The owners of 
these costumes would be worthy rivals 

of Buffalo Bill’s own chiefs. 
There are tomahawks, gay- 











A KHAKI-CLAD ROUGH RIDER 





ly beaded moceasins, and 
bows and arrows all trim- 
med with feathers. A love- 
ly wigwam should accom- 
pany this suit to make the 
game complete. Here and 
here alone little girls may 
come into the game. There 
are squaw costumes also 
equally gay and wonderful. 
Some are a brilliant red 
instead of the usual khaki 
color. 

The _ firemen’s _ helmets, 
breastplates, belts, and axes, 
are remarkably attractive. 
They are bright red and 
suggest exciting conflicts 
with imaginary flames. 

One of the dreams of a 
small boy’s heart is of the 
glory of some day becom- 
ing a policeman. While 
he is waiting to grow to 
the required size for be- 
coming a real policeman, 
he can don a small police- 
man’s suit and play the 
part. With cap, belt, club, 
whistle, and handcuffs he 
can protect the public peace 
and save his family and 
friends from assault. 











WHOLLY RELIABLE CHAUFFEUR 





day after day without loss of interest, 
and an entire season as a Rough Rider 
seems none too long, so that many changes 
of costume are not required. For some 
of the suits there are both elaborate and 
simple outfits, the simpler ones leaving 
out some of the pieces and costing much 
less in consequence. The simpler ones fre- 
quently substitute a breatplate for the 





This 
Xmas 
Give Her 
Furs 




















QUITE THE EFFECT OF A YOUNG INDIAN 


suit, still retaining the appropriate hat 
and small accoutrements. 

When a small boy’s favorite game is 
discovered, nothing could please him more 
for a Christmas present than one of these 
suits, and his mother would find that his 
clothes were much saved by them. The 
sizes come for boys of various ages, but 
there is hardly a boy too small, after the 
age of trousers has been reached, to de- 


Make _ this 
Christmas one 
that will be long 
remembered by 
making a_sensi- 
ble, serviceable, 
though _inexpen- 
sive gift. One 
that lasts not a 
week ora month, 
but for years. 


by buying from 
us. We are 
manu factur- 
ers, selling direct 
to the wearer at 
Strictly whole- 
sale prices, 
You run_abso- 
lutely no risk in 
buying from us; 
if you are not pleased with the goods upon receipt 
you may return them and we will refund the 
money immediately without question. 


SPECIAL XMAS OFFER 

A sample of our values is « beautiful Japanese 
5/553, illustrated above. ‘This fur 
looks as handsome and wears as well as the high- 

est-grade Eastern Mink. Both Pelerine and Muffare 
trimmed with natural heads and tails asillustrated, 

and lined with excellent quality brocaded lining. 
This set would cost ordinarily at retail $50.00. 


Our §& Express 
elal Price ; $25. 00 Paid 
SEND FOR HANDSOME FREE BOOK 
illustrating the latest New York and Paris models 
in Furs, Fur Coats, Scarfs, Stoles, Muffs, etc., at 
prices from $2.50 to $250.00. Write to-day. 
A postal will do. Address 
Department W 
ALASKA FUR COMPANY 

1217 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reference: Bank of Commerce, Philadelphia 


sen~DHAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


Let us send you this switch 
or any other article you may 
select from our large new Cata- 
log, illustrating ail the latest 


























é Paris Fashions 
6 m=, inHair Dressings 
Shows Beautitul Effect with Our Ou at Macias, tits 


New Coronet Braid %!¢ 

mr Seleeted Wary Hat $4.95 largest of its kind inthe world, 

to buy and sell at big money-saviny prices. 
hese switches are extra short stem, made 

of splendid quality selected’ human hair, 

and to match ve ordinary shade. 










24 in. Swite 
ivi: Light Weight Wavy Switch... 
in. Wavy Swite’ 
oe oe pai: 






wal wavy......... 

qa; Carly.... 
Direetoire Braid, 2% o2., finest - 
long natural wavy hair......6. 

Chignon Coiffare, full back 





50e. to $25.00 
Yompadour, Natural ¢ wrly.. -3.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's 

$5.00 to $50.00 


Illustrated Beauty Book FREE 


Send sample of your hair and 
describe article you want. 

We will send prepaid On 4- 
proval. If you find it perfectly 
Satisfactory and a bargain, remit 
the amount. If not, return to us. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades 
are alittle more expensive; write 
for estimate, Our Free Catalog 
also contains valuable directions on 

* The Proper Care of the Hair.”” Write 
us today. 

PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 1812-, 209 State St., Chiieage 


Largest Mail Order Hair Meri hants in the World. 
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Our 
N rags 4 


and 
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Women's Only 


$1.75 


Delivered 


The Antoinette 


Made of fine “‘ Comfy felt,” noiseless 
Belting leather soles and low heels. 
Trimmed with ribbon in colors to 
match. This is perfection in a slipper 
to cover the whole foot. 





Colors: ° 
Black, Red, Brown and Gray. 


Send for CATALOGUE No, 45, showing many new styles. 
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DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO 
114-116 East 13th Street, New York 























light in such a chance to “ make believe.” 
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Walking costume of gray cloth for elderly woman. 


O keep strictly within the facts there 
is are no marked differences in the 
forms of the present year between 
tue dress of the old and the young. Such 
as may be noted lie in the choice and as- 
sociation of materials and colors. Wom- 
en’s dresses appear to be classified only 
for types, such as that one for the grave 
and this for the gay; some for the co- 
quettish and others for the practical. 
lor the more dignified and tall women the 
elace shawl and wide scarf are coming in. 
Where a Chantilly shawl is at one’s dis- 
posal, it may be carried round the body 
in the form of a draped bolero, as in the 
illustration on this page. Usually it is 
permitted to hang low in the back; or it 
is caught at each shoulder in a straight 
line across the back, and the centre and 
end points, making three in all, hang 
about the figure like a cloak, half veiling 
it. With shawl draperies of this sort 
handsome jewelled Arab and jet clasps 
are used at the shoulders. 

There is a fancy, too, for the twenty- 
inch-wide black tulle scarf, lined some- 
times with cloth, sometimes with fur, but 
always edged with the latter. Ermine, 
mink, and lynx edges are oftenest seen. 
Young girls are using long scarfs of mull 
and of tulle in a new way. They call it 
the Marie Antoinette. ‘lhe scarf, edged 
with a narrow frill, is put on over the 
shoulders, crossed in the front, and the 
ends are then carried round the waist to 
the back, where they are tied into bows, 
with sash ends. Some of the most at- 
tractive of the evening scarfs that serve 
also as head-throws over a fancy coiffure, 
are of thin silk veiling or marquisette. 
rhese are lined with tiny ostrich feathers 
or down. They are the only rivals of the 
pretty picture hoods which many smart 
women affect for evening wear. These 
ire usually filmy trifles of mousseline de 
soie, with perfumed linings. They are 
ruched round the face or finished there 
with wreaths of small rosebuds. 

What is called needle-run net, which 
liffers from but resembles darned net, 
is the newest idea for dress draperies and 
for veils. The net may be of filet or of 
Brussels, but the stitches are long, and 
many of the motifs large and scrawly. 
Black nets with needle-run motifs are 
vorn over such colors as linden green, 
sapphire, and old-gold, while white net 
vith the same ornamentation is seen over 
corn color and the paler amethysts and 
pinks. Sheafs of wheat and spraying wheat 
leads, which had a remarkable vogue in 
Paris millinery just as the summer was 
waning, are now used as designs for this 
needle-run net, in gold thread, silver, or 
gun metal. As a rule, the sheaf or y 
rises from the centre of the front or "tack 





of the skirt, 
corsage. 

Gun-metal trimming, by the way, is 
the newest of all metal effects. It is 
conspicuous in thread-work or spangles 
upon many of the smartest of the after- 
noon and evening dresses. In materials, 
too, there are some attractive new weaves. 
The crépe iris is one of these. It resem- 
bles a Ninon mousseline, and is much 
lighter in weight than the ordinary crépe. 
It is being made up in gowns for women 
of all ages and complexions and moods. 
So, too, are the mob-crowned hats. The 
crown is of velvet, very full and puffy, 
and is seen upon turbans as well as upon 
the wide-brimmed Lamballe hats which 
younger women are adopting for the 
theatre and restaurant dinner. 

Rustling petticoats are returning. Of 
course these are of taffeta, but the novel 
ones are in shot effects, such as green 
with a heather pink blushing through it; 
bronze with a purple gleam, or mode with 
blue or green, or gold in its sheen. There 
are many odd effects, too, in separs os 
blouses. For instance, one is of a siik 
so-called toile de juoy in bronze with 
arabesques of blue that almost cover the 


or branches upward over the 
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Dinner gown of jetted satin, Chantilly shawl drapery. 


ground. Another shows a ground of shot 
taffeta in which bronze and green are 
reflected in the sheen over which pink 
and red arabesques are scrolled. ‘These 
blouses are being made up with inch- 
deep guimpes of tace, and with tiny 
knife-pleatings or pipings, or with nar- 
row stitched bands of satin. 

In half-formal blouses the white linen 
or French-flannel garment, finished with 
a long double frill down the centre of 
the front, is still considered the smart 
thing. These are given soft collars and 
cuffs, which are usually finished with a 
hem-stitched frili. The cuffs may be rolled 
back, or worn with the frill falling over 
the hand. The imported models are pro- 
vided with small unobtrusive buttons 
and loops on the under side of the sleeve 
by which the cuffs may be pleated and 
caught into a narrow form when worn 
over the hand. You will see the effect 
of these ‘blouses in the eighth figure il- 
lustrated on page 1190 in which one is 
pictured as an accompaniment to a smart 
serge suit. ‘The latter shows the new 
modified Norfolk jacket of which men- 
tion has been made in earlier numbers 
of the Bazar. It is much approved at 
present for walking and shopping pur- 
poses, and is seen in velveteen, corduroy, 
and the ribbed wool cloths. 

In the model illustrated which al- 
most exactly reproduces a smart hunt- 
er’s green corduroy suit I have seen, the 
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skirt is hung upon a shallow 
arranged in four groups of side pleats 
that alternate with four plain, strapped 
panels. The effect of the back of the jack- 
et is similar to that of the front, except 
that the straps do not come together so 
closely under the circular band that is 
earried round the hips, but form a panel. 
Below them and secured under the band, 
the skirt is arranged in two groups of 
three side pleats that meet in the centre 
of the back. 

The Russian-blouse suit is another form 
of dress which is made up in corduroy 
and serge in browns and greens and gray. 
Usually it is trimmed with fur borders. 
Suits of this character are worn by school- 
girls and also by their mothers, and will 
be the preferred skating dress for the 
early winter at least. 

Young women are wearing every imag 
inable combination in the forms of toques. 


yoke and 


There are sable-rimmed forms with full 
velvet crowns, and sable-crowned toques 
with lace or spangled net brims. Some 


mount at the 
a head to cor- 
Hats on the order 


are given a big feather 
side, and others a tail, or 
respond with the fur. 


of the third model shown on page 1191 
are occasionally seen with a fur brim 


in lieu of the velvet one illustrated. 

One of the prettiest revivals is: the vel- 
vet-draped bonnet for older women. It 
is sometimes demurely plain, but may be 
made charmingly coquettish by a group 
of tails or heads at the side, and ribbon 
strings tipped with fur. 

Little “slip-ons” are now being made 
in net or silk to match a cloth suit, and 
to take the place of the brassiére while 
ornamenting the waist attractively. A 
simple form of such garment is pictured 


in the second figure ilustrated on page 
1190. Usually the lower edge is finished 


(as the one pictured is) with ribbon, 
which is carried round the form and tied 
in sash ends at the side front, or at the 
back. In some instances chiffon is used 


in lieu of the ribbon. With the aid of 
these useful little garments, which may 


be slipped on over a lingerie waist, any 
smart tailor gown may be converted into 


a pleasing afternoon or luncheon dress. 
That queer and ugly skirt band, which 


will be seen upon the lavender silk serge 
dress (see the first gown shown in the 
centre group on page 1191), is an ex- 


ample of the absurdities which dress 
makers are now putting out, and which 


some women will wear. The knee band, 
which in this instance is elaborately 
worked and supplemented with large full 
velvet loops, is of filet. It is about two 
yards wide. Worn with what is called 
the turban coiffure it is not without its 
picturesque features for a gala dress, but 


it has absolutely no utility for more prac- 
tical suits, among which it is npw and 


then shown, nevertheless. 

The turban coiffure is built upon a erin 
frame, which is sometimes covered with 
silk and sometimes with false hair. It 
is usually provided with an aperture in 


the back, just over the nape of the neck, 
through which the wearer's own hair is 





Debutante's gown of blue silk veiled with amber 


brushed upward over the 
cover it. Varieties of 
this coiffure are shown in Figs. 4 and 
8 on page 1191, and again in Figs. 2, 
illustrated upon page 1190. 


passed and 
frame so as to 






Banish Pain 
Vanish Strain 


If jangled nerves and aching head 
follow the stress of shopping or 
social duties, try 


MENTHOLATED 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 
( Contain No Lead) 
Rub the forehead with this scien- 
tific combination of Menthol and 
Vaseline, and the head becomes 
clear. Away go dull ache and 
neuralgia’s twinging pain. Carry a 
tube in your shopping or vanity bag. 
You should know the 12 Vaseline prepara- 
tions, and the many, little, common ailments 
they are good for. Write for 


Our Free Vaseline Book 


it tells you all about 





Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 

Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Neseline 
Mentholated Vaseline Borated 

Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 


Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 
It tells you what each preparation is speci- 
ally good for, and how it should be 
used to gain immediate relief. 


Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every ‘‘Vaseline’’ Product 





18 State St., New York 


London Office 
42 Holborn Viaduct 









( “Dainty Things F For Babies” ) 


(Copyright 1905, Albert Dwight Smith & Co.) 











Smith's Baby’ 5 Shop” 


Traps Marx Kee'p U.S. Pat. Ovrvice) 

INFANTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITS 

Hand-made goods our spectalty. 
GERMAN TOY DEPART MENT — our direct 
importations. Indestructible Stuffed Animals, 
Celluloid Floating Toys, Pure Red Rubber Toys, 
Stockinet Dolls, Parlor Balls, The Deane Wash Books 
and the Peter Rabbit Serie s, by Beatrix Potter—Eight 
Subjects. All described in catalogue No. 16, con- 
taiuing over 300 illustrations Address, with stamp, 


Albert Bwight Smith & @o., 
31D Lyman \ 20 See Se Springfield, Mass. _/ 

















Beautify Your Home 


with our 


Stencil Designs 


Any woman can make for herself in a 
« vw ' 


etc., in colors, with the aid of rnew 


56 Reseed Designs 


= at 5c each 
These designs are all full-sized and made directly on Sten 
| Paper e especially suited to the needs of th 
beginner drawing of tracine nec ary Each is 
ace pani Vv a miniature reproduction showing how to 
apply it, together with details of color scheme and full 







directions for making. meg include 
flies, Thistles, Roses, Tulips 
Order te day and begin ; atonce. The complete portfolio 
2 X ely) with full instr 
». over ten 
tox 033, COLUMBU 





















THE WOMAN WHO KNOWS 


that her good looks—her success in society 
—depend chiefly on her complexion. uses 
always that greatest of beautifiers, . 
It keeps the skin smooth and velvety. Pre- 
vents redness roughness and chaps caused 
by winter winds and imparts ~ 
to its users the appearance of 
perennial youth. 

Refuse substitutes, They may be 
dangerous, Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, 0c. a box, of druggist« or 
by mail. Send 10c. for sample box. 
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*¢ The fact remains that there is to be found in 
no other book that the reviewer knows of any 
such faithful, friendly, and fascinating por- 
trait of the young woman of the period.’’ 

—N. Y. Times, Oct. 22. 


ANN 
VERONICA 


By H. G. Wells 
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x tantly —i is told the 
< story of that unrest 
in the modern woman 
we see every day. Beside all else, 
a remarkable romance is unfolded. 

Ann Veronica isa young girl who 
rebels against the restrictions placed 
upon her by a prudish father and a 
conventional aunt. Ann Veronica 
is attractive, boyish, frank-spoken, 
and has an independent mind. She 
wants to really live—to be a human 
being. This is her story. It will 
appeal to two different classes— 
those who like a straightforward 
human story, and those who demand intellectual stimulus and a 








Copyright 
I909, by 
Harper & Brothers. 










*¢ The story is surprisingly 
clever, amazingly daring, 
and-—if the new woman (in 
her own fiction and out) has 
taught us anything—dquite 
recklessly true to life, or a 
phase of life now very much 


in evidence.”’ 
—N. Y. Times, Oct. 22. 











fresh point of view. 
Here is a novel that will be talked about more than any other this 
fall. It will have a multitude of friends—and, yes, plenty of enemies! 


Illustrated. Pictorial Wrapper in Colors. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 
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Short 


Story 


Masterpieces 


Gilbert Parker 
NORTHERN LIGHTS 






















This new book represents the mature power of “‘ The Weavers’ and the dramatic 
action of ‘‘ The Right of Way,’’ coupled with the swift, keen, tender impressionism 
which marked the early Work of Sir Gilbert Parker. Beginning with the days long 
before civilization, this work, in the author’s olon words, ‘‘ dobers the period since 
the Royal North-West Mounted Police and the Pullman car first startled the early 
pioneer, and either sent him farther north or turned him into a humdrum citigen.’’ 











ERE the primitive loves of men and women meet and struggle, 
to win or lose, passionate alike in the civilized and the savage. 
Nature and the elements givea free background to lives where feel- 
ing is deep and sacrifice frequent. Sir Gilbert was born in this 
section, and the impressions of youth are intuitive and dramatic. 
The stories include “ A Lodge in the Wilder- 
ness,’ “Once at Red Man’s River,” “The 
Stroke of the Hour,” “Buckmaster’s Boy,”’ 
“To-morrow,” “Qu’Appelle?” “The Stake 
and the Plumb Line,” “When the Swallows 
Homeward Fly,” “ George’ s Wife,” “ Marcile,” 
“A Man, a Famine, and a Heathen Boy,”’ 
“The Healing Springs and the Pioneers,” 
“The Little Widow of Jansen,” “Watching 
the Rise of Orion,” “The Error of the Day,” 
“The Whisperer,’”’ “As Deep as the Sea.” 
Fully Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 











By O. 


HENRY 


OPTIONS 


HIS collection of short stories is practically an edition de 

luxe of O. Henry, for it represents the pick of two years’ 
work of this most popular of all short-story writers. There is 
a difference between this volume and others by the same author, 
because the present stories have all been most carefully selected, 
the idea being to make the book a representative collection of 
©. Henry stories. The volume contains sixteen stories. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Jonathan andDavid 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


STOR Y—of an old man and his dog 

—that swiftly appeals to the heart. 
At the point where the tax collector ar- 
rives to take away the dog there come 
moisture to the eyes and a choke in the 
throat. The tears this book is sure to 
arouse will be happy ones. 

Illustrations by W. T. Smedley 
Pictorial Cover. !6mo, Cloth, 50 cents net 


The Image of Eve 


By Margaret Sutton Briscoe 


CHARMING matron and a devoted 

bachelor—devoted equally to the hus- 
band as to the wife and the old friend of 
both—supply the main situation. She 
plans all kinds of matches for Peter. 
Occasionally the man seems to fall in 
love. After years her own daughter has 
grown up, and the story has a most de- 
lightful end. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 








From " Jonathan 


and David" 











The Redemption ” 


WILL N. 
Sf 


HARBEN 
KENNETH GALT 


Author of 
"MAM LINDA," 
"GILBERT NEAL," 
Etc. 

HE scene is—as it should be—the rural Georgia Mr. Harben has made famous. 
Here is the power and the feeling which alone the successful novelist com- 
mands. This new novel has all the keen insight into the shadowy depths 

of Ann Boyd and all the quaint human touches that gave Abner Daniel its great 
success. Kenneth Galt, brilliant and able, with a theory of life which allows 
human beings to make their own moral laws, betrays a young girl. Instead of 
righting the wrong, he quits the village. Six years elapse; Kenneth Galt comes 
to power and fame; he returns to the village and meets his own child. The 
boy captivates the father’s heart; the man and woman face each other—in the 
most unexpected manner. The way in which Mr. Harben tells the story, the 
simple naturalness of it, with every motive clear, and the unconscious power 
of the novel as a plea for lawful living, make the book a very strong one. 


With Frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 








The MEN of the "* R. 
— = am CROCKETT 


Author of 


“THE STICKIT 
MINISTER,” Etc. 


MOUNTAIN 


TALE of the Franco-Prussian War in the “ Year 
Terrible’"’—that is, 1871. The German army’s 
presence in Switzerland is the occasion of the story, 

which gives a charming picture of Swiss family life, even 
in the stirring scenes of war. The hero is a young Swiss 
minister, French-naturalized, of the Geneva Church, 
who deplores war, and goes about unarmed. The plot 
has many exciting developments, much humor, and a 
liberal share of romance. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Che Etiquette of a Country Neighborhood 
By Florence Gower Fall 











HE etiquette of the country is neces- 
T sarily less formal and more friendly 

than that of the town. In a village 
where everybody knows everybody else the 
ceremoniousness appropriate to a large 
city would manifestly be out of place, if 
not absurd. The members of a small com- 


munity cannot help being more depend- 
ent on one another than are the inhabit- 


ants of a metropolis. In the country a 
neighbor should be a neighbor in reality 
as well as in name—one who will sym- 
pathize and help in days of sorrow and 
of joy. 

Hence the idea of serviceableness enters 
largely into the rules of rural etiquette. 
This serviceableness is spiritual as well as 
physical. If a new family moves into the 
village it is understood that they may 
need companionship — that they may be 
‘lonely.” It is the proper thing to call 
on them as soon as they are sufficiently 
settled in their new home to _ receive 
visitors, perhaps in a week’s time. If one 
has any acquaintance with the newcomer 
it is kind to call at the door soon after 
the arrival and ask if one can be of any 
assistance. How pleasant is the memory 
of the friendly neighbors who looked in 
upon us the day after we and all our house- 
hold goods reached Blankville in one con- 
fused mass. Never were roasted chickens 
more highly appreciated than the pair all 
nicely browned, which one of those dear 
women brought to our door. 

When the newcomers are entire strangers 
in the place of their adoption, it is within 
the province of those living near by to 
offer aid. Neighbors might ask that the 
children of the family be allowed to come 
and play with their own little people, 
or they might invite these to a meal and 
so leave the elders more leisure to attend 
to the disposition of their household goods. 
One must make it plain that one has no 
intention of being intrusive. Rural eti- 
quette prescribes the tact and delicacy of 
feeling which form such an important 
element of al! true courtesy. The very 
fact that in small communities we are 
brought into closer contact with our neigh- 
bors than we are in cities renders it im- 
perative for each person living in the 
country to respect the privacy of every 
other. 

We must not make neighborliness a 
cloak to cover curiosity. If we do we 
must not be surprised if our advances are 
repulsed. In small towns, where people 
have not a great deal to occupy their 
minds, they are apt to take an excessive, 
even though a kindly, interest in the af- 
fairs of their neighbors. Hence they often 
ask personal questions about matters 
which do not concern them. A New- 
Yorker, who was spending the summer in 


a small country town, was surprised to 
hear one guest at an afternoon tea say 


to another, “ Is that a new hat, Sarah, or 
is it your last year’s shape trimmed over?” 
Sarah, who had spent some years in the 


city, was evidently nettled at the ques- 
tion. She replied with dignity that her 
hat was new. Another guest was asked 


the same question about her waist. These 
women did not intend to be rude, but they 
allowed their curiosity to get the better 
of their good manners. Sarah’s reserve 
probably did not please her companions, 
but it was the natural and proper weapon 
of defence against over-familiarity. Amer- 
icans are accused by Europeans of a tend- 
ency to ask impertinent questions. 

It is a part of rural etiquette to call 
on a neighbor in case of sickness or af- 
fliction, and to offer one’s services if one 
has any reason to suppose they will be 
welcome. It is so difficult to get help 
in the country, especially in time of emer- 
geney, that people are often obliged to rely 
on their neighbors for assistance. An ex- 
cellent woman of my acquaintance near 
whom we lived for many years was known 
as “The Mother of the Neighborhood.” 
If any one was sick she would sit up at 
night with the patient; if anything was 
wanted suddenly from a shop her tele- 
phone was at our disposal, or one of her 
ten children would cheerfully run on the 
necessary errand. When our water-pipes 
burst in the absence of the family this 
dear lady flew to the assistance of the 
Irish eook, who called on her for help, as 
every one instinctively did. She speedily 
turned off the water-main in the cellar, 
getting well drenched in the process. Mrs. 
P did not go to her neighbors with of- 
fers of assistance; she was too busy with 
her large household, which she managed 
admirably. But every one knew her to be 
a tower of strength in time of trouble. 

According to old-fashioned etiquette, it 
was customary to offer one’s carriage for 
a funeral in the country. Where a death 
oceurs in the family of a rural neighbor, 
and a widow or a bereaved mother is left 
without feminine help and companionship, 
it is proper to offer to stay with her until 
the time of the funeral or to come ia and 





assist her. Yet one must carefully avoid 
being insistent or appearing officious. 

A friend of mine, who had lost her hus- 
band by a sudden attack of illness, was 
seriously annoyed by the excessive zeal of 
a rural neighbor. This good woman of- 
fered to do some small household service, 
for which the widow was duly grateful. 
Later in the day she discovered, to her 
horror and surprise, that Mrs, A had 
begun on a regular campaign of sweeping 
and cleaning, intending to put the whole 
house. in what she considered a proper 
state of order for the funeral. The widow, 
dazed by the loss which had so unex- 
pectedly befallen her, longed for quiet, yet 
disliked to snub her neighbor. Obviously 
Mrs. A——— should have asked permission 
before entering the bedrooms of a family 
with whom her acquaintance was slight. 
It is to be feared that a desire to see what 
those chambers contained was mingled 
with her benevolence. 

When a wedding is about to take place 
in a country town where there is no good 
hotel, it is both pleasant and proper for 
neighbors who have a visiting acquaint- 
ance with the family to express their 
willingness to entertain guests coming 
from a distance. Other neighbors will, 
perhaps, help to dress the church, or to 
make the salad or sandwiches where there 
is no regular caterer within reach. 

Borrowing is a fruitful source of trouble 
in a small community, and it is contrary 
to atignette in the country, as well as in 
the city, to make frequent demands on the 
supplies of others. The smaller the com- 
munity in which one lives, the greater 
will be the forethought necessary to run 
one’s household on an independent basi 
When one’s house is six miles from a 
lemon one may be obliged, under stress 
of circumstances, to borrow from a neigh- 
bor or else to suffer great inconvenience. 
One must be careful to repay the loan 
promptly, and to return the tool or arti- 
ele of household furniture in as good a 
condition as it was when received. 

When we receive a gift of fruit or 
flowers we must be careful to take back 
in due season the vase or the basket con- 
taining them. This point of good manners 
is not always clearly understood. It does 
not, of course, apply to gifts of fruits or 
flowers bought at a shop, the basket in 
this case being a part of the purchase. In 
the country such a present is almost al- 
ways the product of the giver’s own gar- 
den or hothouse, and even multi-million- 
aires usually prefer to have the baskets 
returned. Indeed, it is entirely proper to 
say, “I will take this back with me, if 
you will kindly have it emptied, and so 
save you the trouble of sending it.” A 
pleasant old custom prescribes that a dish 
or plate must not be returned empty, but 
filled with home-made cake, preserves, or 
fruit of one’s own raising. 

In the country calls are longer than in 
the city, because people have not so many 
engagements of a social nature. Iteis al- 
lowable to stay from half an hour to an 
hour. Something will depend on the in- 
timacy between the parties, the time of 
day, and the occupation of the hostess. 
Idle men and women should not make long 
visits at the houses of busy people at any 
hour. They should especially avoid doing 
so in the morning, when the host or hostess 
will certainly have other matters to occupy 
his or her time. Emerson calls the man 
who thus cruelly trespasses on his neigh- 
bor’s patience, “ Devastator of the day.” 

In some small places it is the custom 
for neighbors to enter the house—* to run 
in,” as they call it—without ringing the 
bell, although it is never considered proper 
to go up-stairs without first asking and 
receiving leave. In certain rural neigh- 
borhoods it is customary to go to the back 
door and knock, the front door being used 
only by total strangers or by friends on 
occasions of especial ceremony. Obvious- 
ly it would be very unwise to enter a 
house without first knocking or ringing, 
unless one were sure that local custom 
sanctioned this rather free and easy pro- 
ceeding. The reason for it is plain. 
Where people do all their own housework, 
or a part of it, they save themselves all 
unnecessary steps. “To run in” is much 
pleasanter than to make a formal call in 
the country. Where a certain degree of 
intimacy exists, it is allowable to do so 
in the morning for a brief stay. One must 
be careful, however, not to “run in” at 
a time when one’s neighbor is likely to be 
busy preparing a meal or clearing it away. 
In a household where there are babies or 
small children one must avoid the “ chil- 
dren’s hour,” which is between five and six 
o’clock,as all the mother-world well knows. 

Children, servants, and domestic ani- 
mals are a fruitful source of trouble be- 
tween country neighbors. One must have 
patience and forbearancé. If one expects 
to have any peace in life one must avoid 
making complaints about small matters. 














“Don’t Envy a Good Complexion; 
|Use POMPEIAN and Have One” 


yo will never know the 
popularity—how 


reasons for Pompeian 
J clean you can be and look-—how 
refreshed, healthy and wholesome in appearance—-until 
you test Pompeian. Rub it on your moistened face, 
well into the pores; a few moments of massaging, and out 
comes the cream many shades darker than when applied 
You are astonished—never suspected that so much dirt 
was in the skin, despite soap-and-water scrubbing. 
Glance in your mirror—the old sallow “dead skin” 
appearance has gone, and in place is a skin with the 
freshness and smoothness of perfect health and youth 


POMPEIAN creax 


CREAM 


‘The Standard Face Cream’ 


“Don't envy a good complexion; use Pompeian and 
have one.” If you wish to try before you buy 
6c in coin or stamps for a trial jar. Or read 
calendar offer below, and send 16c for trial jar and a 
copy of *‘Pompeian Beauty.” 


Send for 1910 “ Pompeian 
Beauty” Poster -Calendar 


Our lavender-and-gold 10910 Poster-Calendar panel is 
3 teet high and 7% inches wide. The small reproduction 
of “‘Pompeian Beauty,” as shown on the right, gives but 
a taint idea of the exquisite detail of color and costume 
No advertising matter is printed on front of panel—just 
the artist’s name-plate as you see it in the small repro- 
duction herewith. 1910 Calendar is printed on rear to 
permit of artistic framing, but the panel effect obviates 
the necessity of framing. A loop at top permits easy 
hanging. This “Pompeian Beauty” girl will be the 
Poster-Calendar sensation of 1010. The supply is 
limited—send for one early enough to avoid disappoint 
ment. Write now before you lay this paper 
Enclose roc in coin or stamps. For 16c we will send a 
trial jar of Pompeian Massage Cream, the standard face 
cream, and ‘“Ponipeian Beauty,’ 3 feet high’ and in 
lavender and gold. You may order either or both 


7, send 
poster 
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Pompeian for Men 


READ WHAT USERS SAY: 


1. ‘* Makes shaving a success.""—Mr. J. H. M., Portland, Me. 
“M — vour face clean and clear on the morning afte r. 
«» Nashua, N. H. 
“Clears the skin like a month in the mountains.” 
Philadelphia, Pa | 
“ Introduces you to your handsomer self,""—Mr..L.G., Buffalo, N.Y. 
* A neck-easer for the close shaver.""—Mr. F. H. S., New York City. 
The above lines are a few of the 
many thousands entered in a recent 
contest for the best lines describing the 
merits and benefits of Pompeian 
Massage Cream. Get Pompeian to- 
day at your druggist’s or have it_use d 4 
at your barber's. Look for “ Pom- } 
peian”’ on the jar. There are count- | 
less cheap, injurious imitations on 
which the barber makes more money 
—at your expense. 

Pompeian rubs in and rolls out, cleansing the 
pores as even soap and water can not. he dead-skin “ old-man k 
dep. arts with it 

A TRIAL JAR sent for 6c in co: nor stamps, Why not send 16c to- 
day fot poster-calendar and trial jar? Read description above 
Sold by 50,000 dealers—used in 40,000 high-class barber shops. 


Dealers Everywhere; 50c, 75c and $I! 


Mr. J. H., 


) 


Mr. D, R. F., 
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THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., '42,27253°¢ S¢ } 
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AS Callum 
(Silk Hosiery 


For a Discrim- 
inating Christmas Gift to a 
Lady of Quality 
Nothing more in taste to give or 
Cost little i 
more than lisle, wear as well. “ 
Ask for Ladies’ No. | | 3, black, 
and No. 153, colors; Men's No. 
308, black, No. 227, colors. 


Infants’ socks in white and colors. 
Guz rantee Envelope 


protects against any defect of ma- 
terial or manufacture, and provides 


matched silk mending thread. 


Send for our booklet, Taney «| My Lady’s 
Ring, ”* which will interest you; and if Your 
hasn't our silk stockings, tell us his name, so we may 
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the boxwood case in a fancy 
insure your having an opportunity to examine them. & carton. Sent, express sounaid., 
on receipt of price. 
McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY « Made by Parfumerie Blanche, Paris 
Northampton, Mass. ry Glogau & Company 


p= Largest Producers of Silk Hosiery in the World. 





thing is perfume 
Its delicate 
ethereal personality. 


The crowning 
perfume 





ethereal essence so highly con- 
centrated that the tiny amount 
clinging to the 
Stopper is 
ferred to flesh or fabric it pro- 
duces the 
scent of the flower,— 
nature that you take it forthe 
flower itself. 


tile, hence 
bec: 
strength the most economical. 
qualities 


$2.00 a bottle. 
$10.00. 


Y. _* Dickey B’ding., 
SS SS tt SSS 


than any other earthly 
associated with its wearer. 
sense with an 


to bring to 


intimately 


odor caresses the 
It never fails 


M mind the being of whom it was first a part. 

7 Milady’s boudoir is incomplete without the 
i? odor of the long-lasting, sense-satisfying per 
4 
« 
i( 


fume of all perfumes, 


MIRAGE 


f 
Lily of the Valley 


effort of 
achievement—and a 
y out of a Christmas 

a newly invented 





glass 
Trans 


long 
enough, 


and lasting 
so true to 


sweet 


on-alcoholic—non- vola- 
long-lasting, and 
muse of its unparalleled 


subtle delicacy and un- 

ulled freshness and lasting 
make Mirage the 
istocrat of Perfumes. 

6 bottles for 
Each bottle put up 
handsome Box wood Case, 


Sole Importers 
Chicago 
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WHY CREME 


removed instant! 
Creme Simon nourishes, but does not 
pores. 


Creme Simon is a truly greaseless cold cream. 
be by cold water. 


SIMON? 


It can 


clog up the 


It softens and poner cee the skin. 





Creme Simon, ining no fatty sub 
become rancid. It is 


of the skin. 


regulations govern its 


Coane Simen is net 2 cometic to cover up the impe 
It removes them by curing them. 
Creme Simon contains only pure gee 


cule. 
rhections 


The strictest | antiseptic 
in the 





ation. 
Creme Simon serves the whole family. 


z 
i 


by 
J. SIMON & CIE. Offer 401 


Creme Simon need only be applied lightly and in 
moder A jar lasts a long time. 


Even the father uses it after shaving. 


why discriminating women use Creme Simon in preference to all others. Have you ever 
vou are now using can ~~ the — analysis ? 


Do you get the best? We will prove the value 


important article on able. 
sending you THREE LIBERAL SAMI SAM! eS (worth 350) “i you will send us 10c to pay postage. 
2 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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For the baby who cannot 
be nursed. 


On what are you going to feed your baby? 
Cow’s milk? 


Yes, but not cow’s milk alone. That is too strong 


q 
aN for your baby, he cannot digest it. 
Add Mellin’s Food to the milk and then you can 
M7, give it to him. 
f Such food has all the life-giving principle of 
os vitality, because the milk used is not cooked but 
\ fresh. It is easily digested because the tough curd 
f of the cow’s milk is broken up by the Mellin’s Food 
vs and made light and flocculent like that in mother’s 
ay milk. 
It is all nourishing because the Mellin’s Food 
% supplies the food elements that cow’s milk lacks to 
make it perfectly suited for baby’s development. 
G When you feed your baby on fresh milk prepared 


are giving him the most practical and at the same 


Vy with Mellin’s Food you are not experimenting, you 
if time the most scientific food that has yet been 


<\ devised for the baby who cannot be nursed. 

f Send to us for a trial size bottle of Mellin’s Food. It will be 
Y sent you, free, together with some helpful literature. 

i, Mellin’s Food Company Boston, Mass. 









) What Will You Give to Be Well? 


) To Have Good Figure, Vibrant Health, Rested Nerves ? 


CANNOT tell you how happy I am that I have been able to bring health and strength to 43,000 

women in the past seven years. Just think! this means a whole city. It is to my thorough study 

of anatomy, physiology and health principles, and to my 12 years’ 7 — 
personal experience before I began my instructions by mail, that J 
attribute my marvelous It would do your heart good to 
read the reports from my pupils—and I have done this by simply 
studying Nature's laws adapted to the correction of each individual 
difficulty If vital organs or nerve centres are weak, I strengthen 
them so that each organ does its work 

I want to help every woman to be perfectly, gloriously well, with 
that sweet, personal loveliness which health and a wholesome, 
graceful body gives—a cultured, self-reliant woman with a definite 
purpose, full of the vivacity which makes you 


A Better Wife Arise to Your Best 
A Rested Mother In the privacy of your own 


room, I strengthen the muscles 
A Sweeter Sweetheart and nerves of the vital organs, 
I teach you to stand and to 


lungs and heart, and start your 
walk in an attitude which be- blood to circulating as it did 
speaks culture and refinement. 


when you were a child 
A good figure gracefully carried you to breathe so that the blood 
means more than a pretty face. 


is fully purified. I help you 
Nature’s rosy cheeks are more to arise to your best 


beautiful than paint or powder. I may need 


You can Too Thi to strengthen 
Too Fleshy? easily remove 

the fat and it 
will stay removed. I have re- 


yourstomach, 
intestines and nerves first. A 
duced over 25,000 women. One 
pupil writes me 


pupil who was thin writes me: 
) **Miss Cocroft, I have re- 
















success 




















































“I just can’t tell you how 

happy Iam. I am so proud of 
duced 78 pounds and I look 
15 years younger. I have re- 


my neck and arms! My busts 
are rounded out and I have 
duced those hips and I feel so 
well I want to shout! I never 


gained 28 — it has come 
get out of breath now. When I 


just where I wanted it and I car- 

ry myself like another woman. 

**My old dresses look stylish 
began I was rheumatic and con- 
stipated, my heart was weak 
and my head dull, and oh, dear, 


on me now. I have not been 
constipated since my second 
I am ashamed when I think how 
I used tolook! I never dreamed 


lesson and I had taken some- 
thing for years. My liver seems 
it was all so easy. I thought I 
just had to be fat. I feel like 


to be aH richt and I haven't 
a bit of indigestion any more, 
stopping every fat woman I see 
and telling her of you.” 


for I sleep like a baby and my 
nerves are so rest I feel so 
well all the time.” 
You Can Be Well Without Drugs 

The day for drugging the system has passed. The strength 
of vital organs gained by a forceful circulation relieves you of 
such chronic ailments as 

Constipation Rheumatism Irritability 

Torpid Liver Weaknesses Weak Nerves  Sleeplessness 

Indigestion Dullness Catarrh 

This is accomplished by strengthening whatever organs or nerves 
are weak 

I wish I could put sufficient emphasis into these words to make 
you realize i 
buoyant, viv us, attractive woman in return for just a few 
minutes’ care each day in your own home 

If you will tell me your faults in health or figure, I will cheer- 
fully tell you about my work, and if I cannot help your particular 
case, I will tell you so. I give each pupil the individual, con- 
fidential treatment which her case demands. Send for Booklet. 


SUSANNA COCKOFT, Dept. 24, 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Author of “Growth in Silence,”’ “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Bic. 





























Nervousness 
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Note: Miss Cocroft's name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 
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Cut-work Cable 


DESIGNS BY THE AUTHOR 


Hiner 


Alan Zowe 








wisdom for the housewife to make her 

household linens not only dainty, but 
durable, and to meet this double demand 
requires both patience and judgment in 
the planning and selection of table na- 
peries. The manner of their ornamenta- 
tion is at all times largely a matter of 
taste; fashions come and go, but really 


|: is the part of combined pride and 

















A ROUND CENTREPIECE IN CUT-WORK 


fine needlework survives their caprices and 
is beautiful and serviceable unto the last. 
This is especially true of all white em- 


broideries, than which nothing is ever 
more charming for any occasion, and 
though the lure of color is often very 


article on Italian cut-work which en 
deavored to acquaint the needlewoman 
with the fundamentals of this work, full 
instructions being given for all its essen 
tial features. All the medallion forms 
used in the ensuing illustrations were 
there described in detail, so that one suffi 
ciently interested would be easily enabled 
to make any of the articles described on 
this page. 

A twenty-four-inch square combines 
eyelet and solid embroidery with simple 
cut-work motives. The needlework is 
rather widely scattered, giving an effect 
of greater elaboration than really exists 
in point of actual needlework. One must. 
of course, exercise fhe greatest care in 
placing the design on the linen, for the 
edge of the motives must be exactly on 
the thread of the linen. There is always 
a tendeney to stretch the edges of small! 
motives when whipping back their edges, 
but if one is warned, with a little eare 
this need not occur. 

There is no bit of needlework used in 
this design which has not been previously 
described, but in some instances the ar- 
rangement has been changed. For ex- 
ample, in the small zigzag-shaped cut 
portions which are placed at the four 
corners of each large square motif, will 
be seen another placing of the button- 
holed semicircles and bars used in the 
large square motif. The cut portions on 
each side likewise make use of previously 
described stitchery. In the embroidering, 
the work is kept flat—that is to say, un- 
padded. As a finish for the edge of this 
centre, a straight hem is folded an inch 





A BEAUTIFUL CUT-WORK LUNCHEON CLOTH 


potent, it is better to succumb to it only 
for bolder, broader forms of needlework, 
while faithfully clinging to snow-white 
for all elaboration or intricate examples. 

Italian cut-work comes well under 
the rule of work that is both dainty and 
durable—a type which may become as 
intricate as one’s ingenuity permits, or 
else be carried along on the most simple 
lines. The embroidery which accompanies 
it is never troublesome, but the cut-work 
medallions permit of no end of variety 
in design and workmanship, and once 
thoroughly familiar with its principles 
it is most fascinating to evolve one’s own 
designs, or to reproduce exactly some of 
the motives used in the original speci- 
mens of the work, illustrations of which 
are to be found in all large libraries. 

Luncheon and tea sets ornamented with 
this work can be made of such exquisite 
beauty that they are well worth the time 
required for their fashioning, and al- 
though the illustrations in this article are 
all very simple designs, it is hoped they 
may set forth some of the charm of the 
work, and incline the fancy toward more 
elaborate efforts. 

In the Bazar for May was published an 





or more in width. <A _ladder-work of 
wound bars between two whipped edges 
here substitutes and amplifies the cus 
tomary hemstitching idea. 





THE PLATE DOILY 


After the same design is the scarf-end 
illustrated. This is eighteen inches wide 
and may be stamped to any length. As 
the main cut motives are set in on the 
bias of the linen, especial care must be 
given to prevent any possible stretching 
of their edges. However, if the running 
stitches or foundation lines are accurately 
laid, no difficulty will ensue. 

Plate and tumbler doilies also are ob- 
tainable in this pattern. 

The round centrepiece brings into play 
two other motives of cut-work which we 
have described in detail. The button- 
holed festoons of the scalloped edge make 
a finish in keeping with the rest of the 
design. The medallion in Maltese-cross 
form is particularly pretty in the cut- 
work, the whole arrangement working out 
admirably, leaving, as it does, an interest- 
ing outline to the plain linen portion. 

Only one bit of cut-work is used in the 
twelve in plate doyly belonging to this 
centre, enough to show the relation in 
the design without surfeiting the worker. 
This decided elimination in the design is 
not only necessary, but effective, in mak- 
ing the remaining two doilies which com- 
slete this set. 
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OYLAND is becoming more and 
T more fascinating every year. When 

grown-ups linger with excited 
thrills along the aisles of the large up- 
to-date toy-shops, indulging their grown- 
up privilege of “touching” to their 
hearts’ content, what must be the sensa- 
tions of the little folk for whom these 
joys are planned! If one may judge 
trom the glimpses that one has of round, 


only with dolls that are sufficiently hu- 
man to talk, walk, and shut their eyes 
in slumber, but with those that have a 
human expression—dolls with individual 


beauty and character. Munich artists, 
feeling the monotony of the usual doll 
face, have taken their brushes in hand 


heads that 
the little 
modelled in- 


and have painted some dolls’ 
are really individual. Even 
limbs have been naturally 





A COLLECTION OF CHARMING DOLLS 


excited eyes 
counters and 


peering over the tops of 
little trembling fingers that 
must touch * just a little bit, to see if it 
works,” their joy and delight reaches a 
point where words fail; other, alas! than 
those so oft repeated, “I want it.” At 
Christmas-time we grown-ups are all 
yielding recklessly to our ever-present in- 


clination to satisfy those wants, and 
what a glorious pleasure it is! Per- 
haps they will let us play with them, 


too, just to show them how. 

As conspicuous in the toy-shops as in 
the daily newspapers are the air-ships, 
air-ships everywhere, and air-ships that 
work in spite of wind or weather. There 
are the Wright aeroplane and Zeppelin 
dirigible, and so many other models that 


one is made quite dizzy trying to puz- 
zie out their peculiarities. They come 


in small sizes and large sizes, with prices 
adapted to every pocketbook, from seventy- 
five cents up. 


The Hudson-Fulton celebration in New 
York has aroused an unusual interest in 
boats of all kinds. ‘There are battle- 
ships, submarine boats, torpedo-boats, 
ocean steamers, steam - launches, electric 
launches, ‘ferry-boats, fire-boats,  side- 


wheelers, and sailboats — every kind and 
every size that one could imagine. Some 
of them are mechanical and need only 
to be wound up to go; others are run by 
steam or electricity. 

Automobiles are next in interest. They 
are of all styles and sizes also. There 
are racers, touring-cars, and runabouts; 
small ones a few inches long that are 
to be wound up, larger ones adapted to 
the needs of dolls of various sizes, and 
those that a boy may ride in himself and 
become a real live chauffeur. Let him 
put on his chauffeur suit and go forth 
to startle and impress his friends. 

Little girls are to be delighted not 


stead of being misshapen as are those 
of the ordinary doll. The dolls painted 
and modelled by the artists themselves 
are, of course, expensive, but china heads 
are being made equally full of character. 
The illustrations show a fascinating baby 
and a charming little girl. They are 
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suits 


fur and white fur caps, reminding 
one vividly of Little Baby Bunting, are 
bound to be popular during the excite 
ment over the discovery of the pole. The 
musical dolls on sticks, which play a 
charming little air as one twists the 
stick, are coming out in more varied 
forms this year. ‘They are a source of 
delight to young and old alike. They 
cost about a dollar. Entirely new are 
the little clowns that strike cymbals to 


gether when one touches a mysterious 
spring. There are some fascinating clown 
dolls without the cymbals, and some 
“ roly-poly ” clowns for the smaller chil- 
dren that will make them very happy. 
The littlest ones of all are to be 
pleased with the new wooden toys. There 
is a tendency this year to make every- 
thing of wood. The Russian nests of 
wooden women and balls are more or 
familiar, but there are all new 
things—flat carved toys rather crudely 
eut and There are beautiful lit 
tle flat which are to be fastened 
to a shelf with wooden balls hanging 
from them attached to a string. When 
the ball is swung, the animal’s head and 


going 


less 


sorts of 


colored. 
animals 


tail move in a most life-like manner. 
There are donkeys, horses, roosters, ducks, 
and innumerable others. ‘There-are some 


too, not all 
There are 
one of the 


unusual jumping-jacks, 
* jacks,” by any means. 
animals that remind 

Rabbit stories, and quaint 
and women who may be German or 
sian. They are certainly not 
A goose girl and her 

farmyard, both buildings 
company of Indians, and 
creatures are carved in 

Not the least among 

Noah’s arks, suggestive of 
boats, their sides simply 
animals. 

The new animals, a natural develop 
ment of the Teddy bear furor, are bound 
to become deadly rivals of Teddy’s. Made 
of the same material, they will endure 
both excessive care and equally excessive 
abuse. The white polar bears are par 
ticularly attractive. There are dogs, pigs, 
monkeys, cats, lions, tigers—almost every 
known animal. The elephants on wheels, 


some 
Brer 
men 
Rus 
American. 
geese, an entire 
and animals, a 
numerous other 
this flat fashion 
them are 
Dutch 
bulging 


some 


some 
canal- 
with 


like the one in the illustration, are large 
enough to ride, and on many of them 
there are seats made like those that one 





DOLLS WITH QUITE NATURAL EXPRESSIONS 


very little more expensive than the ordi- 
nary doll. The peasant dolls in the illus- 
tration came direct from the hands of a 


Munich artist. ‘They were dressed by 
her also, and are most attractive and in- 
teresting, but expensive, of course. 


The Esquimo dolls, with little white 





THREE ANIMALS THAT ALWAYS PLEASE 


sees at the circus. 
and dogs also on 


‘there are large bears 
wheels, ridable if one 
is not too large. Little Billikin has come 
out with a furry body and composition 
head, another rival for the honors of the 
Teddy bear. 

The list of celluloid dolls, 
aquatie birds, that the baby 
into the bath-tub with her, is being con 
stantly augmented. There are gold fish, 
silver fish, green fish, and frogs, ducks 
of many colors and swans, turtles, alli- 
gators, and lobsters, to say nothing of 
the babies of many sizes. There are 
of gold fish with a small rod for catching 
them. Either the fish have small rings 
on their heads and are caught with a 
fish-hook or the rods are fitted with mag 
nets. Among the mechanical toys that 
perform in the water when wound up are 
dolls, fish, frogs, lobsters, ducks, and, last 
but not least, a diver in a diver’s suit. 

Of course there are to be found among 


fish, and 
may take 


sets 


the toys all the old favorites of boats 
and wagons, automobiles and fire-engines, 


that wind up and run about in most life- 
like fashion. Even the railroad trains are 


arranged to run by their own power, and 
a child may really learn much about the 
general shape and style of trains and 


boats merely by playing with these toys, 
so well made are they nowadays for the 
benefit of the and 


intelligent over- 
sophisticated youngster of the present 


day. All kinds of cars — freight-cars, 
parlor-cars, coal-cars. and day coaches— 
are provided with engines which are really 
so nearly like the modern railroad ones as 
to be most instructive and interesting 
even to the grown-ups. 





54th YEAR 





No Risk in Buying 


Albrecht Furs 


Northern-Caught 
“FROM TRAPPER TO WEARER, DIRECT.” 


The house of Albrecht has been in business at 
St. Paul, Minnesota, the fur center of America, 
over half a century. Itis well known in every 
state. Any Bank, Trust Company or Business 
Man will tell you that you need have no hesi 


tation in sending Albrecht you 


r order for furs, 
heir guarantee of 


itistaction or money re 












funded is perfectly clear and means just what 
it says. 

rhe Albrecht plan of buying skins direct from 
the trappers, making furs up in their own 
workrooms, and selling 
them direct to the 
wearer, puts Albrecht 
Kurs beyond compet 
tion in both quality and 
price. You get genuine 


guaranteed furs at low 

est possible cost. 

We Illustrate Albrecht 
1909 Model 
Russian Pony 
Motor Coat 

Guaranteed French dye 

and imported R ist 

skins. Skinner sat 


lined. As illustrate 
price 30-inch 1 
$55.00 ; 50-inch 
lengtl $90.00, 
Also mad in Cara 


$906. 00; 50-in 
»e 50.00. In 


rakhan, 50-inch, 
$122.00. In Inland 
Seal, 30 inch 85.00; 
50-inch, $135.00, 

In ordering give bust 
measure and waist 
length, hei t and 
weight. ye t expre 
prepaid on receipt { 
price Satistaction 
guaranteed or money 
refunded. 

Ilundreds of equal 
attractive Fur Gar 
ments, Neckwear and 
Muffs shown in beauti 


fully illustrated 


68-Page Catalog No. 16 


Sent on Re rae for 4 Cents in ee 


Most } r-f " k i olored 
photoyrap! fescr i ur jualities of all 
furs, with sin tr tions for irement 

E. ALBRECHT & SON 
Sixth & Minnesota Sts., Station G 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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 YEISEBS PASAEYES 


On All of Your Garments 


They are so much better than ordinary hooks 
and eyes that you will be astonished. The 

can be sewed on in half the usual time and will 
stay in place as long as the garment lasts. 
udreds of Dressmakers aa the 
Can't rust or discolor 
garments 









best made, If not 





THE YEISER HOOK 
& EYE co. 
31st and Ladiow Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


keeps the 

thread in place—can't 
elip around 

or off. 








r— A JAPANESE SECRET —~ 


BEAUTIFUL HOUSE PLANTS 


can now be grown by the most inexperienced with the 
sistance of 
NIPONA fis.i*7ssie* 
PLANT FOOD 
or ill-nourished potted plants can be changed 
hardy. te grant and symmetrical beauties, and require very 
litt Contains no manure, bone, soda or lime. Ever 
if yo ur cem health the result of an application of 
NIPONA 1 delight y Twelve wafer wafer 
sufficien for one mon th treatme ked in a neat Ja an 


} 
ese be Price 25 ten Five for One Dollar. At rists 
ra ee HOOKLET ‘SRE. AGENTS WANTED. 


NIPONA IMPORTING C©O.,, Dept. € 5, Newburgh, an 

















PARIS GARTERS 
HA Gfé that 
will, ol. case 
every Man. 


PACKED IN HANDSOME 
HOLIDAY BOX. 


These beautiful garters are made 
up with ribbed silk webbing and silk 
pad, with handsome interwoven de- 
sign in contrasting colors 


No more pleasing remembrance 
can be offe fet your gentlemen 
friends of any age 

Colors; black, blue, white, gray 

Sent to any 
price, $1.00 


A. Stein & Co., 1162 W. Congress St., 


and green. 


Chicago 









HAT could be more beautiful 
than fine Irish crocheted lace? 
Nothing at all! Any woman 


who is at all familiar with hook and 
thread can readily follow these simple, 
concise instructions; watch the pictures 
as a guide and there will not be any 
difficulty. 

The most important piece of ecclesias- 
tical lace is a stole protector. 

Make a chain thirteen inches long and 
work into it 1 double crochet, 1 chain, 
1 double, the entire length; cut it off 





THE “VEIL” WITH CROCHETED EDGE 


and baste it securely to a piece of tracing 
linen; make a cross and baste it directly 
in the centre of the strip of crochet; then 
two Maltese crosses on each side of the 
cross, with lace going around each; and a 
rose holding the edge of the lace and large 
(Directions for making 
crosses, Maltese crosses. lace, and roses 
are given below.) 

The fancy square piece is the corporal 
upon which the chalice stands. For it 
make four large crosses, four Maltese 
eight roses, and four pieces ot 
lace five inches long each. 

Mark a square on tracing-linen six and 
one-half by six and one-half inches; in 
side this square at each corner 
baste a Maltese cross; at each 
side baste one of your large 
at the top of each Mal- 
tese cross baste two roses from 
one large cross to the other: and 
below the Maltese crosses baste, 
then’ sew, the lace pieces. 

All the designs in the protect- 
or and corporal are basted to 
the linen wrong side up: they 
are then sewed neatly together 
with fine thread (on the wrong 


cross together. 


crosses, 


CTOsses ; 


Sctlosiasyit or 


Pedal 
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oble- 
Pate 


side}, and what looks like crochet be- 
tween the motifs is a new fine picot lace 
thread, very effective, and easy to manipu- 
late, the stitches being taken in an irregu- 
lar manner wherever they seem to fit and 
not look stiff; they represent crocheting, 
of course, 

When the work is complete remove the 
articles from the tracing-linen, press them 
with a warm iron, attach the protector 
to a narrow neck-band of fine lawn, and 
fill the centre of the corporal with the 
silky sheer Chinese linen. 

The simple square is called the * veil.” 
For it use a five-inch square of Chinese 
linen or silk; roll the hem and crochet 
the lace right to the fabric: the lace is 
precisely like that on the other two pieces, 
widening at the four corners only. 

To complete the set three pieces of 
handkerchief linen six inches square 
should be added; these are of finest 
quality handkerchief linen with rolled 
hems; they are called purificators and 
are indispensable. 

When all are finished press each piece 
wrong side up on a linen over a thick, 
soft Turkish towel. 

Keep the work clean and crochet tightly 
and evenly; fasten off all ends securely 
and neatly. Bear in mind always that 
ecclesiastical work must be of the finest 
quality obtainable and the best workman- 
ship only; too much stress cannot be laid 
upon these important points. 

To make the Maltese crosses: Chain 5, 
join; work 4 doubles, with 2 chain between 
into the ring: into each hole crochet 1 
short stitch, 3 doubles, 1 short, thus form- 
ing four tiny shells. (This makes two 
rows. } 

Third row: Chain 4, hook it in the back 
of the last single stitch of the first shell; 
repeat three times, making four crocheted 
loops. 

Fourth rew: Into each loop work 1 
short stitch. 5 doubles, 1 short, 7 stitches 
in each shell (four shells). 

Fifth row: Chain 5, hook it in the back 
of the last short stitch of the seven, mak- 
ing four loops. 

Sixth row: 1 single stitch, 7 doubles, 
| single in each loop (four shells). 





THE STOLE PROTECTOR FOR A CLERGYMAN 


Seventh row: Chain 5, hook it in the, 


back of the short stitches as before, and 
into these loops work 10 short stitches 
each; now chain 3, hook it into the second 
short stitch; repeat five times, skipping a 
stitch between; turn, chain 3, hook it 
through the first hole, eontinue to do the 
same until there are nine rows, break 
off; repeat three times; these represent 
the arms of the Maltese crosses by a fine 
network. Join on the thread and go all 
around the cross, working 2 short stitches 
and 3 chain in every other tiny space 
on the sides; the 3 chain forms the 
loops or picots; cut off the thread 
and secure it on the wrong side, 
allowing yourself suilicient length to 
do this. 

The large crosses are made exactly the 
same, only on the long part make twenty 
rows instead of nine. 

The roses are just like the centres of 
the crosses. 

The edge: Make a tight chain five and 
one-half inches long, turn. chain 5, and 
hook it into the fourth stitch of the chain; 
repeat to the end of the chain, then cut 
it off; this makes two rows. 

Third row: Tie on the thread, chain 5, 
hook it through the first loop; chain 
loop; re- 


5, hook it through the next 





THE CROCHETED CORPORAL 


peat the entire length, then cut off the 
thread. 

Fourth row same as third. 

Fifth row: 3 short stitches in the first 
loop; chain 3, 2 short stitches in the same 
loop: 3 short stitches in the next loop, 
chain 3, and 2 short stitches in the same 
loop to the end of row. Both 
edges are worked the same. 

You will notice that the 
lower edge is a trifle full, which 
allows it to go around curves 
without holding it in to cause 
puckering. 

The thread is cut off at the 
end of each row, so the lace is 
made right side out, and is much 
prettier than if it were turned 
over and worked back and 
forth. 
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itt the Correspon iny Editor: 





mention, 
lynx, are among the 
best furs there are. As you doubtless 
know, pointed fox is quite expensive. The 
average price for a muff is from $55 up. 
The set of stole and muff usually comes 


M. B.—The two furs you 
pointed fox. and 


to about $150. The lynx fur is not so 
expensive, is serviceable, and by taking 
ordinary care it will last well. One of 
the best ways to keep furs in good con- 
dition is to brush them with soft velvet 
brushes every time after you have worn 
them, and then place them in a drawer 
devoted entirely to their use. In this 
way they do not rub, as they are rather 
apt to, when either hung or placed in 
boxes. Velvet muffs trimmed with fur or 
marabout are fashionable. These should 
be like the gown and a turban of the 
same velvet trimmed also with the fur 
completes the costume most satisfacto- 
rily. With a black evening or reception 
dress, a muff of the same satin trimmed 
with the marabout is very effective. The 
hat should also be of the satin with as 
much or as little marabout trimming as 
is becoming. It is distinctly a fur and 


velvet winter; so whatever your choice 
of fur or color of velvet may be, you will 
find it in good style. 

E.. A. E.—It is always very difficult 
to remove 


spots from materials, and 





especially ic the stain is an old one. 
Further, you say you do not know what 
occasioned the spots, and that adds to 
the difficulty. However, as you wish to 
freshen the whole material, I suggest 
that you treat the henrietta cloth in the 
following way: If it is possible for you 
to secure soap bark, make a_ prepara- 
tion of this bark and rain water, steep- 
ing it as you would tea. Strain the 
liquid, and pour this into as much soft 
water as is necessary to wash the mate- 
rial. the goods should be kneaded and 
squeezed until clean, and then thorough- 
ly rinsed in rain water, and they must 
not be too dry before ironed. The press- 
ing should be on the wrong side. Potato 
water may be used instead, and should be 
prepared in this fashion, so one author- 
ity says: Use three large potatoes, pared 
and grated, for every gallon of rain water. 
The grated potato should be strained in 
cheese-cloth, and then allow the starch 
to settle. Pour the water off, then add 
more, and again allow the starch to set- 
tle. Repeat this process for the third 
time, and then wash the black goods. 
You will see that this is not an elaborate 
undertaking, and I hope you may find 
it successful. It is possible that you 
might remove the stain by a _ cleaning 
fluid which you can make yourself. The 


directions are these: Place equal parts 
of ether, ammonia. and alcohol in a_ bot- 
tle, shake well, and keep tightly corked. 
Apply this fluid with a piece of black 
silk to the stains. 

H. C. A.—It is pleasant to know that 
you have found the Bazar a_ helpful 
source of information, and I trust that 
this instance will prove no exception. 
You ask where the wooden wire-spring 
clothes-pins are made. The three firms 
—the names and addresses I am sending 
by mail—will be, able to either furnish 
you with the article or tell you where 
it is to be had. 

M. 8S. P.—Several of the questions con- 
tained in your letter have been referred 
to me, and I take great pleasure in 
answering them. In June, 1908, there 
appeared in the Bazar an admirable ar- 
ticle on “ The Care of the Hair.” I re- 
fer you to this as giving the best infor- 
mation on the subject. 

The correct length for dresses for a 
little girl of seven is two inches below 
her knees. For the boy of six it is a 
little difficult to say, as you do not tell 
me whether he wears the Russian blouse 
suits, or whether he is still so small that 
you keep him in dresses: but any of the 
illustrations in the Bazar will answer 
your question. For the baby of four 
years the dresses should be just below the 
knees. 

The best way to clean clothes in the 
wash without a machine and without 
much rubbing is by the use of a number 
of waters and plenty of suds. Clothes 
should be allowed to soak for twenty- 
four hours in cold water. Of course if 
the water is hard, or there is much 
alkali in it, it is well to use a little sal 
soda, ammonia, or borax. One teaspoon- 
ful of sal soda to a gallon of water is the 
proportion. ‘fhe soda should be dissolved 
in hot water before putting the water 
in the boiler. 





Captain Stormfield’s 


Visit to Heaven 
By MARK TWAIN 


This new story is easily one of Mark 
Twain’s funniest, told in the mock- 
serious style, as Captain Stormfield’s own 
account of his celestial journey, taken 
from his own manuscript. It seems that 
the Captain had been thirty years dead 
and whirling through space when he 
made the visit to Heaven. 

“One day,” writes the Captain, ‘I lit. 
I drifted up to a gate with a swarm of 
people, and the head clerk says, in a 
business-like way, ‘Well, quick! Where 
are you from?’ ‘The world,’ says I. 

“*“What world?’ he says. ‘There's 
billions of ’em! Next!’” 

Crown S8vo, Cloth, $1.00 


The Ruinous Face 
By MAURICE HEWLETT 


The face of ‘‘a fair woman made for 
love’’—the most beautiful in the world, 
for whom men died and cities fell, the face 
of Helen of Troy. Now Mr. Hewlett, 
with his subtle clarity of style, has woven 
a story about her which is like another 
monument to her beauty and her fate. 

Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 


The Winning Lady 


By MARY WILKINS FREEMAN 


In lighter vein than her longer novels 
or some of the earlier tales which made 
her-famous. They are bright, sparkling, 
full of comedy and the joy of living, yet 
by no means lacking in tender humanity. 
The book begins with the story of a 
woman who cheats at bridge and bitterly 
repents only to find that the woman who 
ought to have won the prize cheated, too; 
whereupon it transpires that the prize 
punch-bowl wasn’t real cut-glass, after all. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


Julia Bride 


By HENRY JAMES 
This is the story—told with simplicity 
and delicacy—of a girl so beautiful and 
so splendid in the perfection of that 
beauty that even women stop to admire 
and wonder and bow down. She has 
been engaged to one rather undesirable 
man, and when she really wishes to marry 
she chooses another—a rock-ribbed con- 
servative. Julia’s ex-fiance goes to this 
new lover on a mission of apparent ex- 
planation for Julia herself. His real 
motive is to make use of Julia’s prospec- 
tive married position. The social comedy 
was never more clearly or more delight- 

fully put in the pages of a book. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


Trix and Over-the-Moon 
By AMELIE RIVES 


The story of a Southern woman and 
Over-the-Moon, her horse. Trix is a 
woman of Virginia, with a husband 
whose will is not so strong as hers. A 
type of the woman who loves horses 
better than anything else. The story is 
a study of her type. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Gilt Top, $1.00 


Pa Flickinger’s Folks 


By BESSIE R. HOOVER 


Here is something new in the way of 
a story. There is no striving after great 
effects, but the tale is as sweet as the 
first dreams of young love, as simple as 
the unconscious caress of a little child; 
and one believes in it as one believes in 
the affection of his mother. It has to 
do with the ordinary people of every- 
day life—the people Lincoln said God 
must have loved because He made so 
many of them. The fun they got out of 
life—fun spiced with little troubles—is 
all worth while. And the delicate humor 
and dewy freshness of it—that’s what 


makes it so irresistibly delightful. It is 
a first book. 
Illustrated. Pictorial Wrapper 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 
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Setter’ from page 1189) . 
There the host is apt to be momentarily 
embarrassed by one or more among his 
guests who, with misguided politeness, do 
not content themselves with admiring the 
masters on the walls, but ask him their 
names and even the subjects of their por- 
traits. 

The general conversation, however, 

quickly turns into a safer and more con- 
venial channel and sweeps the inconven- 
ient questioners along with it. The guests 
luxuriously puff their admirable cigars 
whose smoke flows forth as smooth as 
ever tape from ticker, and in the eddying 
clouds, with comfortably half-shut. eves 
or glances feverishly bright, men trace the 
shapes of the fluctuating fortunes which 
“The Street” has brought to them that 
day. 
The market is the one inspiration that 
can transmute general loquacity into gen- 
eral eloquence. It is not merely that the 
future of a stock is like the future of the 
soul, a subject on which any one man’s 
guess is as tenable as any other man’s 
theory. But practically every man pres- 
ent has learned his stock quotations at 
his mother’s knee. He knows “The 
Street,” its traditions, its practices, its as- 
pirations, its whole history, a great deal 
better than he knows the history of his 
country. 

He could narrate the story of Black 
Friday far more minutely and infinitely 
more correctly than he could the story 
of Gettysburg. He could reel off the list 
of great Wall Street manipulators from 
the first down to present company far 
more glibly than he could the list of the 
Presidents of the United States. He could 
name the precise capitalization of any 
great corporation a great deal more read- 
ily than he could the exact number of 
Presidential electors of his own State. 

And he who can do all this is not alone 
the fortunate one who has been ordained 
to financial orders, who is doing the work 
of the elect on the floor of the holy of 
holies, who is preaching the prospectus 
among them who sit in darkness, or per- 
forming modern miracles in the nate 
of Mammon, turning water into capital, 
and making undigested securities fall 
manna -like from the skyey heights of 
high finance. 

But the otner men present, whose pro- 
fessions or business have no connection 
with the science of exploiting the eleva- 
tion or depression of stocks, engross them- 
selves in it as an avocation. If fate for- 
bids them to devote to it their labors as 
experts and specialists they can at least 
devote their leisure as gifted dilettantes, 
amateur virtuosos, to this most artful 
of the arts. Thus it is that when Wall 
Street becomes the topic of conversation 
a unique atmosphere at once prevails. 
Doctor, lawyer, architect, real-estate own- 
er, railroad president, manufacturer, and 
mine-owner mingle indistinguishably with 
banker, broker, speculator, promoter. A 
tone of fervor makes the voices ring. Faith 
kindles eyes, devotion lights up faces. The 
eloquence of earnestness hreaks forth, ten- 
derly investing with the’ radiance of ro- 
mance the most sordid puts and calls, and 
longs and shorts, and margins and cor- 
ners, and coverings and takings of profits. 

There are, of course, exceptions here 
again. Some bolder and less conventional 
minds, unswayed by the prevailing enthu- 
siasm, soberly discuss the chances of next 
year’s polo teams, analyze the fine points 
of yesterday's racquet finals, or argue 
with bewildering technicality and igno- 
rance the rival merits of the high-tension 
and the low-tension magnets. 

And in one corner a slightly over-stim- 
ulated old financier is telling two young 
men just out of college how he once 
knew Lincoln well, despite his wretched 
manners; and they are listening with po- 
lite embarrassment to this unsought rev- 
elation of a youthful indiscretion. 

Of course, too, there may be present a 
fine old judge who is quoting Horace to 
a college president; the weazened banker 
may be maintaining to the florid young 
broker that Sir Philip Francis could not 
have written the Junius letters, the street- 
railway president may be discoursing to 
the copper-mine owner on the _ possibil- 
ities of the five-time in which that move- 
ment in Tschaikowski’s sixth symphony 
was composed; the real-estate owner may 
be discussing with the Standard Oil 
capitalist the proofs that George Bancroft 
wrote President Johnson’s first message 
to Congress. 

Any or all of these phenomena probably 
might take place in the smoke-hazed li- 
brary. But they would be exceptional 
and not typical, and would be drowned in 
the Wall Street pean which sounds its rich 
harmonies through the handsome room. 

And yet this zealous talk which rises 
and falls like its mutable subject bears 
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its share in the dinner’s real success. For 
it is the sincere and unstudied enjoyment 
of members of a commercial Society, or 
perhaps rather of a Society which has be- 
come too complex to adhere to crude 
commercialism, and therefore has become 
addicted to the more polished development 
of commercialism concealed in speculation 
—just as Elizabethan Society, which 
would have scorned to sail the seas in 
merchantmen, delighted to find glory and 
doubloons in the lucrative depredations 
of the gentlemen adventurers. 

So this mercenary talk represents what 
they have of enthusiasm or of aspirations. 
It is “a poor thing but” their own. ‘The 
portion of the evening devoted to it is 
at least clean of all artificiality. They 
utilize one another's society to discuss 
the matter which monopolizes their in- 
dividual and social interest. What more 
legitimate object could a social gather- 
ing serve? 

But now the host arises, and throwing 
the stump of his cigar into the blazing 
fire, starts resolutely for the door. A 
suppressed moan vibrates from those who 
have found such solace in their first cigar 
that they have just begun a second one. 
But waste has ever been the handmaid 
of chivalry; so cherished Invincibles, in 
the full flush of life and beauty, are con- 
signed, living, to the flames, or are leri 
to meet a malodorous death upon the scat- 
tered ash-trays, while their executioners 
troop back to join the ladies. 

These have been spending their time 
with liqueurs, coffee, cigarettes, and one 
another—four stimulants the last three of 
which they are apt to abuse. They have 
not only talked dresses and babies while 
scrutinizing one another zealously for 
anything new, but some have also dis- 
cussed the domestic labor problems of 
the day. Those of them who have only 
just met, converse with courteous cau- 
tion, choosing as their text such trivial 
and non-committal subjects as the latest 
matinée to which they have both been, 
and which ones of their most. creditable 
acquaintances they saw there; how de- 
lightful the dance was night before last, 
and how much they are looking forward 
to the musicale day after to-morrow; how 
unbecoming mourning is to one common 
acquaintance, and how becoming divorce 
has been to another; what an exquisite 
house this is, and what a delicious din- 
ner they have just had. 

Those who know one another somewhat 
better say charming things about one an- 
other’s fascinating little children, and ask 
one another questions about the nation- 
ality of their nurses and the nature of 
their nourishments. 

Those whose acquaintance is verging on 
friendship talk clothes: the hopeless fash- 
ion in hats just coming in, yet how, of 
course, one will have to wear them; how 
expensive one’s dressmaker is becoming, 
who was once so reasonable; what stun- 
ning models another dressmaker has, who 
has just moved to Fifth Avenue. They 
inform one another of the latest dress- 
maker in Paris to whom respectable wom- 
en are just beginning to go. They give 
one another addresses in Paris where 
they say one can get such pretty things 
so ridiculously cheap; but they do not 
give one another the addresses where they 
actually do get such pretty things ridicu- 
lously cheap. ‘Those they keep sacredly 
to themselves for fear of spoiling the shop 
with too much custom. 

Those who are intimate friends, besides 
talking children and clothes, seal the 
bonds of this intimacy by plunging sor- 
rowfully into the gloom of the servant 
question. For there is no royal road to 
peace with servants, nor is there any pub- 
lic highway, either. Millions and house- 
keepers may stave off the doom, as mill- 
ions and doctors may stave off death; but 
the servant will go and the undertaker 
will come, alike inexorable. So the most 
lavish hostess and the most thrifty house- 
wife among the guests share the dreadful 
interest in the kitchen, the pantry, and 
the servants’ hall; and together those of 
them who are bosom friends pore over the 
problems of feuds between housékeepers 
and butlers, of feuds between butlers and 
parlor maids, of feuds between house- 
maids and ladies’ maids; of ruinous com- 
missions to chefs or cooks; of chauffeurs 
who will not eat with mere servants; of 
nurses who ring the bell for pressing needs 
five times an hour; of decorative foot- 
men ruined by drink. 

These are but a few of the tribulations 
which are poured into the ears of trusted 
friends, and which these friends strive to 
mitigate with tender sympathy and adroit 
advice. 

Thus they sit and chat in nervous silk- 
en grace, fingering their cigarettes, whose 
incense puffs from curving lip or chiselled 
nostrils as delicate as any innuendo. 


To the men, shuffling in through the 
wide doorway, they present a formidable 
aspect and an apparently impregnable 
solidarity. But they quickly break up 
with their assailants into scattered cou- 
ples and quartettes. 

Now will come the supreme test of the 
evening’s higher success. These men and 
women have in the first part of the dinner 
enjoyed one another’s society in the sym- 
pathy of a common appetite which pre- 
cluded more delicate affinities. Through- 
out the rest of dinner their social inter- 
course was continued with the aids and 
accessories of a rapid and varied sequence 
of dishes. After dinner the men had their 
cigars and Wall Street, the women their 
cigarettes and clothes, as habits to occupy 
their attentions. But now they sit face 
to face, mind to mind, with neither food, 
nor cooking, nor dress, nor stocks to serve 
as distractions and allies to their conver- 
sation. They sit in the regions of pure 
thought. Will their minds, groping to- 
ward one another along a tenuous bridge 
of words, meet and find companionship in 
mutuality of mental interest? Will their 
tastes in common soar from oysters to 
authors, from artichokes to architecture, 
from canvas-backs to composers, from 
pease to poetry? Or will their minds, like 
babies walking without furniture, toddle 
toward one another, meet in dizzy con- 
tact, and, having fallen painfully to earth, 
crawl sniffing piteously back to their re- 
spective nurseries? 

No one will ever know. For at this 
moment when Opportunity stands smiling 
inscrutably with hands behind her, hold- 
ing in either palm success or failure, there 
comes a strident twanging, and through 
the door at one end of the drawing-room 
march negro minstrels, fortune-tellers, 
mind-readers, provided to amuse the 
guests so that they need not face the or- 
deal of interesting one another. 

With muffled exclamations of relief they 
for the most part sink on rows of chairs, 
permitting their minds, agitated by the 
prospect of aimless activity, to relapse 
into the receptive attitude of being enter- 
tained. 

A goodly number, however (whose 
brains, holding possibilities of better 
things, crave exercise without exertion), 
withdraw into a neighboring Adam salon, 
where small green tables with four chairs 
at each invite to games of bridge. 

Seating themselves, these guests are 
soon engrossed in play, solemnly heedless 
of the flippant laughter and applause that 
echo intermittently from the adjoining 
room. 

And now again the spirit of sincerity, 
poor spirit which has been alternately 
entertained unawares and cruelly rebuffed 
during the evening’s course, comes steal- 
ing in to lend her auspices alike to grand 
slam and revoke. 

For once again these members of a so- 
ciety inherently commercial, intrinsically 
intelligent when they can bring their in- 
telligences to bear on practical and con- 
crete propositions, are in their element. 
The cards are in their hands before their 
eyes, the stakes are in their pockets, the 
rules are in their heads. It is a game of 
quick thinking, not of deep thought. It 
is an appropriate expression of their in- 
stincts and their training. They bend 
to their bridge as earnestly as anything 
they undertake in life—an unworthy ob- 
ject for such earnestness? What would 
you? It is the best they have! The ob- 
ject of a passion counts for little, the 
passion counts for everything. A great 
love, whether lavished on a baby or a doll, 
is an ennobling emotion: a _ vindictive 
hatred, whether vented on a husband or a 
mosquito, is a harmful emotion. So, then, 
if bridge is played for genuine interest, 
if bridge lifts its players out of the phan- 
tasmagoric aims and interests of their So- 
ciety into the genuine, the actual, the hu- 
man, even if these virtues manifest them- 
selves in commercialism mitigated by gam- 
bling, nevertheless is bridge an influence 
to be blessed. 

So the night runs on: Society is held 
together by the centripetal force of clowns, 
on the one hand, and competitive acquisi- 
tiveness, on the other. When, after a few 
hours more, both of these have served 
their purpose and preserved to the eve- 
ning’s entertainment its promised halo of 
success, the guests file past the hostess, 
appreciating with courteous monotony the 
hours of delight she has vouchsafed them. 

They stream down the monumental 
stairs and quickly don their coats and 
wraps. The footman at the door calls 
their grooms, their chauffeurs, or their 
coachmen, and as the vehicles draw up 
their owners walk carelessly out of the 
artificial radiance of the threshold into 
the natural blackness of the night. But 
some few who have suffered from the bril- 
liant obscurity within sigh their relief 
at the re-enlightenment that awaits them 
in the darkness. 


Next month Mr. Pulitzer will write of “The Opera” 
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Let me send you 
a FREE copy 
of my new 100-page book 


“BEAUTY CULTURE” 


Write to-day—a penny postal will do. 





Founder and President of the} wheth Ning Syston of Beaut 
Culture, the original and largest Correspondence 
School of Beauty Cultuy the IN ovid 


rp His FREE BOOK, which I will gladly send to any 
ambitious woman who is interested in the subject of 
BEAUTY CULTURE, tells how I teach women in their 
own homes—during their spare time—by mai 
To improve and beautify the hair, the hands 
and the complexion, 
Te become expert at Manicuring, Hair Dreas- 
ing and Marcel Waving. 
Te do scientific Scalp Treatment, Shampoo- 
ing and Facial Massage. 
To put up Toilet Preparations from reliable 
formulas, and sell them. 
Teo do work that will enable you te earn a good 
livelihood in any locality. 


This Free Book Also Tells 
How to establish a Beauty Parlor in your own home 
in the business section of your town 
How to conduct a Visiting Practice and do work for se 
lect patrons in their own home by appointment 
How to yet customers and learn all the inside secrets and 
scientific details of Beauty Culture 
How I have achieved success and built the largest insti 
tution of its kind in the world 
How I have imparted this knowledge to more than 4,000 
women who are now earning independent livelihoods 
Start a Business of Your Own 
You can start a visiting practice—working by appoint- 
ment in your patrons’ homes—or you can establish a 
Beauty Parlor in your own home or anywhere else. This 
profession offers unlimited opportunity for ambitious 
women to become independent. The demand for expert 
operators is growing every day. Mystudents are able to 
quickly establish a lucrative practice—many of them earn 
money before they have graduatec 
Don't struggle along in uncongenial employment with 
long hours and small pay. Educate yourself in this profit 
able profession and learn to do work that has very little 
competition. Isn't it better to spend a few hours a day for 
a few weeks and qualify yourself to do work that every 
one else canrot do? The field of Beauty Culture is large 
You will be surprised when you see what a great demand 
there is for this work in even the very small towns. 
Write to-day for this Free Book—a penny postal will do. 


ELIZABETH KING, President 
Dept.170, No. 155 East 23d St., New York 


BUY 
SOAP 
Has “That Clean Smell” 


which distinguishes it from ordinary 
soaps. The odor of Lifebuoy associates 
itself with utter cleanness and whole- 


For Toilet 
Bath and Shampoo 


Lifebuoy is the most satisfactory of all 
soaps. Cleans and disinfects at the same 
time. Heals cuts and scratches which, 
when infected, are often poisoned. 
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Establish- 
ed w years, 
our name 
guarantecs 

rT quality. 
2 INDIGESTION. MEARTBURM CONST Don't ac- 
ANDO ALL STOMACH TROUBLES cept the so 
called just 
10, 25 AND 50 CENTS as good." 
Uf not found at druggists, sent by mail on receipt of price. 
REQUA MFG. CO,, 1195 Atlantic Avenne, Hrooklyn, N. ¥. 


REDUCES 
40 DAY FREE TRIAL §2", 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will 
permanently remove all superfluous flesh that I 
mail it free, without deposit. When you see 
your shapeliness speedily returning, I know 
you will buy it. Try it at my expense. Writeto-day. 


Prof. BURNS, 1298 P, Broadway, N. ¥. 
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The 
Smallest 
Grand 
That’s 
Safe to 
Buy 


Piano. 






MINIATURE GRAND 
EBONIZED CASE 
PRICE $800 





STEINWAY 


MINIATURE GRAND 
PIANO 


This Miniature Grand is proving a 
constant and increasing source of won- 
derment and delight to all musicians and 
music lovers. Scientific experiments and 
acoustical researches have determined the 
exact size, namely, five feet ten inches, 
necessary to reproduce the remarkable 
attributes and qualities of ourlarger Grand 
Any Grand under this size crosses 
the danger line, as it cannot yield a tonal 
result superior to that of the discarded 
Square or the present Upright Piano. 

The full, rich and sweet tone of the 
Steinway Miniature Grand and its dainty 
appearance are already giving the utmost 
satisfaction to thousands of purchasers, 
and we recommend a thorough examina- 
tion and trial of this unique instrument 
toany body desirous of possessing a Grand 
Piano, but who does not wish to exceed 
the investment of $800 in a Piano 
Purchase. 


Illustrated Catalogue will be sent upon request 
and mention of this magazine 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 E. Fourteenth St., New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 











PLAYING CARDS 


em Chelie| 


NEW DESIGNS 


Picture Bat 


iL LARGE INDEXES 


BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 
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We Beat the World 


"WILLOW = 


We are manufacturers of 
Chairs, Tables, Swings, Settees, TeaCarts 
Write for Sketch Sheets 


Also, we make to order anything 
in Willow, from your own ideas 


ORDER NOW for CHRISTMAS 


ai) OH} f 
i Shipped 


receipt 
of price. 


Returna- 
ble if not 
me 6Satisfac- 
“ tory. 


Exeellent for 
Piazzas, Yachts, 
ete, 


Seat 20 ins.square. 
immediate Left arm has wide 
delivery. pocket for mayga- 
nes or sewing, 


Equally suitable forinside or outside. 21°" 07, Few ing. 
FINE SEWING CHAIR wide and flat 


CarEY & ARCHER, Mirs. 


44th St.and Lexington Ave., New York 
FACTORY, Carlstadt, N. J. 




















Write us for 
information 
about BONDS 
yielding over 
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The Rookery 
CHICAGO 


IF YOU READ THIS and then THINK IT OVER 


It may cause you to provide for the future as well as for the present. 


MILLINERY, GOWNS and LINGERIE for the PRESENT, 
BONDS, COMFORT and INDEPENDENCE for the FUTURE 


PETRY & COMPANY 


BANKERS 


Penobscot Bldg. 
DETROIT 














hand a few gifts for Christmas; not, 
indeed, because it adds to the in- 
trinsic value, but for the loving thoughts 
which are laid and interwoven with each 
stitch. These prove that the recipient 
must be very dear to the heart of the 


F ana woman wilf want to make by 





A NOVEL WORK-BAG 


worker, else would she spend so many 
precious hours when she might, with 
much greater ease, buy some prosaic gift 


| at the stores? 


Generally, what to make is a perplex- 
ing subject; but for one, a_ well-made 
glove or cravat 
case is always an 
acceptable gift for 
either a lady or 
a gentleman, since 
it is a decided 
acquisition to a 
bureau or chiffo- 
nier. Dainty rib- 
bon embroidery 
decorates the case 
illustrated, and 
while this is quite 
extravagant - look- 
ing, being really 
elaborate enough 
for the handsom- 
est room, the work 
is very simply 
done and the cost 
may be kept to 
any point desired. 

The design is 
stamped on Mount- 
mellick. cloth, a 
white art cloth with a high lustre. Ro- 
coco ribbon, which is the narrow width, 
is used to work the dainty roses and buds. 
Some of these are the close-petal variety, 
while others are single and more open, 








A LINEN HANDKERCHIEF-CASE 


and still others are tiny buds. Besides 
the pink ones, delicate yellow roses are 
worked, while green leaves are scattered 
here and there. Occasional stitches in 
outline, and a few gilt beads for the cen- 
tres of the roses, add a decidedly artistic 
finish. 

When working ribbon embroidery do 
not take the lengths of ribbon longer than 
five or six inches, for when more is taken 
the ribbon pulls. 

A ruffle of ribbon, the color scheme of 
the room, is placed all around the outside, 
while over this is another ruffle of silk 
lace. Here and there on the lace loops 
of narrow satin ribbon are formed into 
tufts, giving a really French touch. Have 
a thin layer of cotton or wool wadding 
sprinkled with sachet, and line the case 
with white China silk. Broad cross rib- 
bons may be placed on one or both sides. 
These hold the gloves or cravats in place. 

The latest novelty in art needlework 
is the hand-bag of antique art canvas 
embroidered in conventional design. Some- 
times these are of Russian crash, but the 
antique canvas is softer and much more 
pliant, as well as more agreeable to the 
touch. The bag pictured here is four- 
teen inches long and ten inches wide. 
The large yellow flowers are worked in 
satin-stitch, as are also the conventional- 
ized leaves, which are in brown. 

The upper edge is worked in a deep 
embroidered scallop, and embroidered eye- 


CRAVAT OR GLOVE 


lets are worked, through which a brown 
shirr-ribbon is run. The canvas is a tan 
shade, while the general color scheme is 
brown and yellow. Below the ribbon eye- 
lets the bag is lined with a very fine 
sateen. This makes it most durable for 
a party bag to hold the slippers, fan, and 
general necessaries for such occasions. 
This bag is also much in use for theatre 
use, as it is roomy, easily holding opera- 
glass, fan, and handkerchief. 

It is imperative to have cases in which 
to keep our handkerchiefs, and when these 
are to be Christmas presents one wishes 
to have them as ornate as possible with- 
out incurring too much labor or expense. 
The pictured handkerchiet - case, while 
simple, is in most perfect taste, and has 
a decided advantage over some in that 
it may be laundered with safety. The 
tendency for some time has been to have 
for the dressing-table and bureau only 
articles that will launder, so that they 
may, on the slightest suspicion of soil, 
be sent to the laundry to return fresh 
and sweet as when new. 

The word “ Handkerchiefs ” is embroid- 
ered in white on white linen, with sprays 
of violets at the corners. These are work- 
ed in silk, the leaves being green, and 
all done in satin-stitch. The outer edge 
is worked in a buttonhole scallop all 





CASE—RIBBON EMBROIDERY DECORATION 


around. A separate pad or inner case is 
made of light blue India silk, with sachet 
and wadding, so as to be removable when 
the linen is laundered. 

The first illustration is a very attract- 
ive work - bag or catch-all. It is made 
of Pompadour silk, ribbon, and two six- 
inch elliptical embroidery hoops. ‘The 
sides are of pasteboard, nine inches wide 
at the bottom and six inches wide at the 
top. Cover both with one piece of Pom- 
padour silk, lining with fine pink sateen 
or taffeta of the same size. At the top 
allow sufficient Pompadour silk to cover 
the lower part of the handles. 

At the bottom place the boards just a 
little distance apart so that there will 
be sufficient silk to form a hinge, then run 
a line of stitching below each board to 
keep them separated. Each puffed side 
is made from a width of silk ten and a 
half inches deep, which allows an inch 
and a half turn-over for a hem. Draw 

















EMBROIDERY ON ANTIQUE CANVAS 


this up with a ribbon, finishing with a 
bow. The upper part and sides of the 
handles are wound with pink ribbon. 
Fold the Pompadour silk over the lower 
part and hem the lining against it. Fin- 
ish at the sides with dainty little bows. 
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Unique Decorative Needlework 
By Mabel Tuke Priestman 








Se 


time sees a drapery ornamented with 

Pratt point, a feeling of bewilder- 
ment as to what it is is mixed with ad- 
miration for the beautiful coloring and 
exquisite texture. It might be described 
as a mixture of appliqué and lace, but it 
is really an evolution of old Italian 
needle-point applied to the requirements 
of the present day. 

This work,. introduced as a _ method 
for learning needle-point lace, will not 
hurt the eyes, but is a decorative and 
beautiful form of ornamentation somewhat 
resembling stained glass for draperies and 
table-covers. 

Instead of the outline being in thread 
or braid, as in Italian needle-point, the 
outlines of the design are surrounded with 
Manila cord. 

The method followed in making Pratt 
point can very readily be understood by 
examining the illustration of a _ table 
centre; the design is just stamped on 
heavy paper backed with muslin, then 
traced with Manila cord in the size pro- 


T" the uninitiated, who for the first 

















A TABLE-COVER IN PRATT POINT 


portionate to the article to be orna- 
mented; this is held in place with fine 
stitches of cotton matching the color of 
the cord, and the spaces between the lines 
are filled in with some of the numerous 


lace stitches used in Italian point, Col- 
ored flax threads are employed for mak- 
ing these, so that the work presents 
the rich and beautiful appearance of 
leaded glass and tones with the natural 
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A TABLE-SCARF WITH CORNER 


color of the Manila cord. In some cases 
the cord is covered entirely with button- 
hole-stitch, while in others stitches at in- 
tervals only partly conceal the cord. 
When the work is finished the paper is 
torn off the muslin and the centre, wheth- 
er of wash material or cloth, is neatly 
sewed in the open space. The muslin 
pattern, of course, is cut away afterward. 

The oblong table-searf is ornamented at 
one corner with Pratt point, while the 
rest of the edge is finished in embroidery 
harmonizing with the colors introduced in 
the corner decoration. On examining this 
illustration it will be noticed that a great 
variety of stitches are introduced; these 
are more readily learned when making a 
large piece of work of this class than 
they would be in fine lace, and the re- 
sults are much more decorative, and yet 
a good worker in Pratt point invariably 
becomes a good lace-inaker. 

This method of using lace stitches in 
larger form and in colors is the invention 
of Mary E. Stocking, who has been at the 
head of the embroidery class at the Pratt 
institute for many years. She teaches 
embroidery not simply as a craft, but as 
a development in applied art. Great pains 
are taken to teach the pupils the proper 
value of color, and when the color sense 
is trained most beautiful and elaborate 
color harmonies are evolved in this form 
of embroidery. 








Simple Sunday-School Cableanx 
By Mary 3. Safford 








both to children and to adults, than 

tableaux, or living pictures, as they 
are frequently called,and with the limitless 
possibilities of crépe paper it is now very 
casy, with comparatively little expense or 
trouble, to arrange effective costumes. 
Scenery may be more or less elaborate, but 
it ean even be dispensed with entirely, 
substituting poitiéres of any rich dark 
color for a background. If these cannot 
be had, paste paper or cambrie, prefer- 
ably dark red, over clothes - horses. If 
possible, have in front of the pictures a 
large wooden frame, across which tarletan 
is stretched, or mosquito netting without 
the plaid will answer. Give the wood a 
coat of gold paint. If that cannot be had 
use yellow. The frame should, of course, 
be large enough to enclose the largest of 
the tableaux. Place it from four to six 
feet in front of them. 

Choose from the Seriptures scenes in 
which one or more children appear, as 
many as the time allotted for the tableaux 
will permit. For instance, Hagar depart- 
ing with Ishmael from Abraham’s home. 
The tent can be made of two clothes- 
horses covered with gray or white blank- 
ets, or sheets, or white coverlets may be 
stretched over it. At the opening ap- 
pears Sarah’s figure in a loose white robe. 
Hagar, holding in one hand a brown jug 
and leading Ishmael by the other, stands 
with her head turned slightly back toward 
Surah, while Ishmael, as if reluctant to 
leave the tent, drags behind, pulling at 
her hand. Hagar and Ishmael both wear 
lead-colored costumes and sandals. 

The daughter of Jepthah, coming out 
with her maidens to meet her father, all 
the young girls dressed in white robes 
with garlands of flowers, and holding aloft 
musieal instruments while standing in the 
attitude of dancing, would be an admirable 
group. 

The Egyptian princess and her maidens 
watehing the cradle of Moses is a very 
effective tableau. Green crépe paper can 
be used to represent the bank of the river, 
and a large shallow basket, in which is 
a doll nearly covered by its long white 
robe, should be placed at the back of this 
picture, the princess and one or more at- 


N inti to is more generally attractive, 


tendants standing in front nearest to the 
audience. 

Joseph about to be thrown into the pit 
by his brothers can also be given, the 
boy in his “coat of many colors,” which 
may be represented by a white robe striped 
with erépe paper in different colors and 
girdled at the waist by a long sash which 
may be of cheese-cloth if silk is not at 
hand. Or the upper part of the robe may 
be white and the bottom trimmed with 
four or five bands, each a different color. 
The brothers—of course much older— 
wear plain gray or brown costumes. 

David in- a white robe posed with his 
sling, in which he is just fitting a pebble 
to hurl at Goliath, is excellent for a pic- 
ture containing a single figure. He may 
also appear a second time seated with his 
harp outside the tent in which Saul is 
supposed to be. But it would be far more 
effective to represent the interior of the 
tent, which can be made of white sheets. 
A rug on the floor piled with cushions, 
on which sits Saul in an Eastern cos- 
tume that can be made of gay - hued 
shawls or Bagdad couch-covers or por- 
tiéres. He wears a gilt paper crown and 
leans his head on his hand, the elbow 
resting on his knee. David should be in 
white, standing with his harp before the 
king. 

The figure of the infant Samuel at 
prayer can easily be represented—the lit- 
tle white robe made of white cheese-cloth. 
Have a fair-haired child, if possible. If 
the hair can be powdered perfectly white 
to give this tableau the appearance of a 
statue it will introduce variety. 

The closing tableau, if the entertainment 
is given near the Christmas season, might 
be copied from any of the paintings repre- 
senting the manger, or the adoration of 
the Magi; or, if this is desired, let it 
end with a group of shepherds, one or 
two of them mere boys, in robes of brown 
or gray—the boys may be in white to 
render the tableau more effective—all with 
the shepherds’ crooks, their eyes lifted 
and turned in the same direction. Call 
this tableau the “Star of Bethlehem,” 
especially if the star cannot be represent- 
ed; but in buildings lighted by electricity 
this can be done without difficulty. 
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Best Gift for Christmas 


Nearly 5,000 American women 
will receive as a Christmas gift one 
of the “PEERLESS” Suction 
Cleaners shown here. 

Husbands are giving them to 
Wives, neighbors to neighbors, and 
friends to friends. 


“PEERLESS” Suction Cleaners 
eliminate the DUST danger in the 
home, enable a woman to keep her 
rooms pure and spotless, relieve her 
and her servants from the grind of 
housework, save time and _ labor, 
search out every atom of dust 
Without allowing any to float in the 
ar, and clean a thousand times 
more efficiently than brushes, 
brooms, dusters, and beaters. 


“PEERLESS” Suction Cleaners 
are light, compact, easily carried, 
and very easily operated, They are 
made of the fewest parts, never get 
out of order, will last a lifetime, and 
clean as perfectly twenty years 
hence as they do today. 

“PEERLESS” Suction Cleaners 
are sold at many dollars less 
than any vacuum cleaner 
in America. The $65.00 
“PEERLESS” shown oppo- 
site is for use where electric light 
isused. The cleaners at $25.00 
and $15.00 are for hand use, 


Free Trial Offer 








If your dealer does not carry 


the 
*“ PEERLESS,” write us and we will send = 


qumsmnengthjen 





you either one of the machines on a FREE 
TEN DAY TRIAL—to be returned at our 


expense if it fails to do all we claim for it. 








For the maximum of pleasure make 
your Christmas gift a ** PEERLESS ”—a 
gift that will be used every day for years. 

If you will send your name and address 
we will send photographically illustrated 
books and folders about all “PEERLESS” 
cleaners. Write today for Booklet B—and 
receive it by return mail. 


Mauufacturers Outlet 
Company 
Mauufacturers 


89-93 Chambers St., and 
71-75 Reade St., New York 
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Suction Cleaners—the 
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taiams, Domestic Science schools, the U.S. Army. > , 
Write for FREE booklet anyway—do it now. You'll find it interesting y 
160-page cookbook free with every Caloric or mailed for 50 cents, which will be refunded when you buy a ** Caloric 


THE CALORIC COMPANY, 


who can. 











YOuR own individual rug, dif- 

ferent from all other rugs, 
and in a high class wool fabric 
adapted to your own decora- 
tions. Ifthe rugs in stock colors 
do not suit your requirements we 
will make one that will, either 
plain, self-tone, or contrast. All 
sizes up to twelve feet wide, any 
length. Seamless, wool weit, re- 
versible, heavy, and durable. 


AKNOLD, CONSTABLE & Co., 

New York, 

THKEAD & THLUM WORKSHOP 
Aubara, N, Y. 








PINK CHEEKS 


Rouge is vulgar. Complexion Wonder gives 
the face refined expression. Makes the skin soft, 
white, and attractive. Flushes the cheeks as natu 
ral as blushing. No one can tell anything was 
used, but the countenance becomes transfigured 
with beauty. Ten years removed from a face 
Plain girls made hands 
covered. Both samples 10 cents. Both jars $1.00 


CHEMICAL WONDER CO.,2 Rector St., New York. Desk H 


some and the secret never dis 














For wife, mother, daughter 


intiest pastries—can 
We will show you how 
ST food 


of the “ Caloric” is lined with 
TRADE MARK @EGISTERED 


COOK STOVE 


other—far superior in every way, 







. sister or friend, that will save much work, 
time and worry and enable her to prepare the family meals better than she 

»ssibly could in any other way. 
1ousehold every day in the year. 
No matter how doubting you may be, SEND FOR FREE 
BOOKLET which explains and clearly proves how in a 


“CALORIC COOK STOVE” 


practicality everything for the table—soups. meats of all kinds, to the 





e« 
better—more thoroughly—more appetizingly, and ever so much easier Why all the 
nutriment angi delicious flavors are retained. Why tough meats are made as pala 
table as the more expensive. Why nothing can be burned or overco yked—all ata 
saving of at least 75% in fuel alone. YOU CANNOT AFFORD TU BE WITHOUT 
A CALORIC. You can use it the year round—W inter and Summer. 
don’t fail to investigate the Caloric.” 
It Pays For Itself In What It Saves [07 ee eta erent from any 


, and we will prove it when you write The interior 


um 


It is absolutely sanitary—no cushions or other parts for dise ase-breeding germs to 
lodge, or to absorb foul odors, moisture, decayed food, etc. We positively guarantee 
the “ Caloric" to give complete satisfaction—you to be the setge. Your money back 
if you are not satisfied. Made in ten sizes—for large or small fa 

Ask your dealer to show you a “ Caloric”"—if he cannot, we will tell you 


1500 McKey Bivd., 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF CALORIC COOKSTOVES IN THE WOKLD 


USEFUL~ 
PRACTICAL 
LOW IN PRICE 





gift that will be enjoyed by the entire 


Y 
cooks 


inite metal which can be scalded and wiped clean 


milies. Used by sani 


Cookbook Free. Handsomely bound 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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READY FOR THE COLD DAYS? 


Keep your body warm and your 
digestion perfect by eating 


Shredded Wheat 


with hot milk every morning for breakfast. 
Christmas cheer comes from nourishing foods and 


good digestion. Shredded Wheat 


on a cold day gives natural 





warmth ina natural way. Over- 
coats and flannels will not warm 
a poorly nourished body. 
Shredded Wheat is better for 
children than mushy porridges. 
f, ee} It is easily and thoroughly di- 
gested and fortifies them against cold and exposure. 





Heat the Biscuit in oven to restore crispness, then pour 
hot milk over it, adding a little cream. Salt or sweeten 
to suit the taste. Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits with 
hot milk will supply all the strength needed for a half 
day's work or play. It is also delicious and wholesome 
in combination with, baked apples or stewed fruits. 


BAZAR 














OUT of the Pacific 


on the Hawaiian Islands and 


is canned right where it grows 
by modern sanitary methods. 


Hawaiian 
Pineapple 


is its own best 












Sliced : 
Crughe advertisement. 
r 
Gr ed Trya can and 
see why. 








If your grocer 
hasn't it, send 
his name and 
address. 
Hawaiian Pineapple is 


Picked Ripe 
Canned Right 


Recife Book Free 
Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Association 























THE ONLY “BREAKFAST CEREAL” MADE IN BISCUIT FORM 
THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





1136 Tribune Building, New York 
Some- 


The Right Gift. 5: 


out of the ordinary, yet not faddish or cheap. 
ITALIAN MOSAIC HATPIN 


Variegated colors. Wonderful for the price. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 50c, two for $1.00, 
while they last. This offer is to introduce our 






booklet of Old World Jewelry; unique and 50 
useful gifts. Free on request, 

E. B. McCLELLAND, cls. 
4 University Building, Syrncuse, N. Y. 





MEDALLIONS **cr"** MARK TWAIN 


A remarkable portrait of Mark Twain—one that he has authorized in a special letter to the artist— 
done in enduring bronze from the original by Mme. Gelli, of Florence, and made in that city by the great 
firm of Mario Nelli & Co. 

Three sizes: 134 x 256 in., $3.00 net; 31% x 41% in., $7.50 net; 9'2 x 12% in., $42.00 net. 
Sent charges prepaid on receipt of price. HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 















Foreign Dainti 


We Invite You to Know Them. 


Purées, Olive Oil, Bigarreaux, Bar le Duc, Camembert, Olives, 
Dates, Confitures, Glacé Ginger, Paprika, Caviar, and dozens more. 


table, and new Cresca recipes by Fannie Merritt Farmer. 


REISS & BRADY, 
Importers of the World’s Delicacies 


NEW YORK BORDEAUX 


RESC 


They taste rich and rare and different—these 
delicacies brought to you from the ends of the 
earth. They add charm end distinction to your 
hospitality, and give zest to the joys of the table, 


We Offer New Uses 


There are Truffles, Mushrooms, Flageolets, Anchovies, Peas, Sardines, Macedoines, Patés, 
Malaga Raisins, Pimientos, Figs, 


Cut out the coupon below and send to us with your name, address, and a 2c. stamp, and we 
will mail you “Cresca Dainties,” a handsome, illustrated booklet full of description, hints for the 


Address “Cresca,” 351 Greenwich St., New York City 
Good cooks recommend Cresca Delicacies, fine grocers seli them. 


SONG-POEMS Do You Want Yours Published? 

Then get GOOD MUSIC to it by 

a first-class. well-known Composer, and double your Royal- 

ties. Full particulars, advice, criticism and revision— 

FRE Satisfaction guaranteed. 15 years’ reputation. 

ARTHUR A. VENN, 88 Daly’s Theatre Bidg., N.Y. 
Special low rates ter December. 








es 


SMYRNA 





CUT OFF COUPON ALONG THIS LINE. 











Coupen 


mer 


Bazar, Dee. 








VOTES FOR WOMEN 
(Continued from 1215) 


Significant action was recently taken in 
The Netherlands, where the Church sut 
frage is considered almost as important 
as the political suffrage. A proposal t 
give women this Church franchise cam 
before the Synod of the Dutch Reformed 
or “State” Church supported by the pe 
titions of 9,000 women and 4,000 men 
It was lost by only one vote, which indi 
cates that it will be adopted next year. 
Another proposition, to ordain women as 
ministers when they had obtained, the 
university degree of D.D., was defeated 
by only two votes. 

The leading woman-suffrage association 
of Denmark has increased its membership 
during the year from 4,000 to 10,000 and 
has 122 local branches; and there are sev- 
eral other suffrage organizations number- 
ing many thousand members. All are 
working for the Parliamentary franchise, 
which they desire more than ever, now 
that they can vote on all municipal affairs. 

As soon as Servia obtained its own Par- 
liament a proposal to enfranchise women 
came before it and was referred to the 
highest court, where it was rejected by 
only one majority, and Parliament was 
empowered to deal with it. Promises have 
been made that it will be granted. 

Austrian women have again presented 
a petition to Parliament -to repeal the law 
which forbids them to form political asso- 
ciations and thus prevents their organiz- 
ing for suffrage. Their petition last year 
contained 40,000 names. Meanwhile the 
legislature of the little province of Vor- 
arlberg, in the Austrian Tyrol, has con- 
ferred the franchise on taxpaying widows 
and spinsters and they have just exercised 
it for the first time. 

The wife of a Bedouin sheikh in the 
province of Fayoum, Egypt, recently gave 
an address in a newspaper office to 200 
ladies from the most exclusive harems. 


Men For Woman Suffrage 

New York women are much pleased at 
the action of the State Federation of 
Labor, a very large and strong body of 
men, at its recent convention in Troy. 
Aiter calling attention to the faev that 
the National Federation each successive 
vear declares its belief in woman suffrage, 
and that the State Federations in twentw 
States have taken similar action, it 
adopted a resolution approving this ac- 
tion, and expressing its belief in ‘ wom- 
an suffrage as a necessary step toward 
the better protection of the industrial in- 
terests not only of women wage-workers, 
but of men as well.” The president of 
the national organization, Samuel Gom- 
pers, says, “I am for unqualified woman 
suffrage as a matter of human justice.” 
The great labor leader, John Mitchell, the 
adviser of President Roosevelt, recently 
ealled at the suffrage headquarters in New 
York to offer his friendly co-operation. 
“ Any adult who is amenable to the laws 
of the country should have a voice in 
the making of those laws, under which 
he or she is governed,” he said. “T have 
always stood for the square deal, and that 
is the only square thing on the woman- 
suffrage question, as I see it.” 

The change that has taken place in the 
newspapers, edited almost wholly by men, 
is marvellous. A few years ago the suf- 
fragists would be so elated over a soli- 
tary editorial in favor that they would 
have it multigraphed and spread _ broad- 
east. Now such editorials are of so fre- 
quent occurrence that this process would 
be impossible. Formerly the women were 
kept busy answering adverse criticism in 
the press. Now they have only to wait 
until the next day and more than one 
editor comes bravely to their relief. Men 
are forming woman-suffrage clubs. There 
is not a day that some man of influence 
does not write or come to the headquar- 
ters with offers of assistance. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton used to say with sorrow- 


ful indignation that “only American 
women were left to fight this battle 
alone.” Now American men are standing 


by their side. 


In the United States 

It is much to be regretted that the exi- 
gencies of publishing a large magazine re 
quire the subject-matter to be prepared 
a month ahead. At this writing there are 
preparations on every hand for the fall 
campaign. The big new headquarters in 
New York have already more than justi 
fied their existence. Influential men and 
women are calling every day to express 
their interest; the large daily papers are 
giving columns to suffrage news, inter- 
views, ete.; half a dozen great mass-meet- 
ings are already planned and many small- 
er ones for the various political districts 
Women of other cities are equally active. 
and newspaper clippings are coming in 
by the thousands. The automobile tour 
of Massachusetts carried the arguments 
for woman suffrage to about 25,000 per 
sons, and ended with a meeting on Boston 
Common attended by 2,000. Campaigns 
are in progress in Western States, and 
from ocean to ocean there is more vital- 
ity and promise of success than ever be- 
fore in the history of this movement. 
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MARJORIE FLEMING, 


(Continued from page 1183) 
of the poem she—at least it seems to be 
<he—is indifferent. At least it looks like 
indifference to me, and | believe it is in- 
difference: 





“Three turkeys fair their last have 
breathed, 

And now this world forever leaved ; 

Their father, and their mother too, 

They sigh and weep as well as you; 

Indeed, the rats their bones have 
cranched. 

Into eternity theire launched. 

A direful death indeed they had, 

As wad put any parent mad; 

But she was more than usual calm, 

She did not give a single dam.” 


The naughty little seamp! I mean, for 
not leaving out the / in the word * calm,” 
so as to perfect the rhyme. It seems a 
pity to damage with a lame rhyme a 
couplet that is otherwise without a 
blemish. 

Marjorie wrote four journals. She be- 
gan the first one in January, 1809, when 
she was just six years old, and finished 
it five months later, in June. 

She began the second in the following 
month, and finished it six months after- 
«ward (January, 1810), when she was just 
seven. 

She began the third one in April, 1810, 
and finished it in the autumn. 

She wrote the fourth in the winter of 
1810-11, and the last entry in it bears 
date July 19, 1811, and she died exactly 
five months later, December 19th, aged 
eight years and eleven months. It con- 
tains her rhymed Scottish histories. 

Let me quote from Dr. John Brown: 

“The day before her death, Sunday, 
she sat up in bed, worn and thin, her eye 
vleaming as with the light of a coming 
world, and with a tremulous, old voice 
repeated a long poem by Burns*heavy 
with the shadow of death, and lit with 
the fantasy of the judgment seat—the pub- 
lican’s prayer in paraphrase, beginning: 


“*Why am I loth to leave this earthly 
scene? 
Have | so found it full of pleasing 
charms? 
Some drops of joy, with draughts of ill 
between, 
Some gleams of sunshine 
newing storms.’ 


‘mid re- 


“It is more affecting than we care to 
say to read her mother’s and Isabella 
Keith’s letters written immediately after 


THE WONDER CHILD 


her death. Old and withered, tattered 
and pale, they are now; but when you 
read them, how quick, how throbbing with 
life and love! how rich in that language 
of affection which only women, and 
Shakespeare, and Luther can use—that 
power of detaining the soul over the be- 
loved object and its loss.” 

Fifty years after Marjorie’s death her 
sister, writing to Dr. Brown, said: 

“My mother was struck by the patient 
quietness manifested by Marjorie during 
this illness, unlike her ardent, impulsive 
nature; but love and poetic feeling were 
unquenched. When Dr. Johnstone re- 
warded her submissiveness with a six- 
pence, the request speedily followed that 
she might get out ere New-Year’s Day 
came. When asked why she was so de- 
sirous of getting out, she immediately re- 
joined: * Oh, L am so anxious to buy some- 
thing with my sixpence for my dear Isa 
Keith.” Again, when lying very still, her 
mother asked her if there was anything 
she wished: ‘Oh yes, if you would just 
leave the room door open a wee bit, and 
play the Land o° the Leal, and I will lie 
and think and enjoy myself” (this is just 
as stated to me by her mother and mine). 
Well, the happy day came, alike to par- 
ents and child, when Marjorie was allow- 
ed to come forth from the nursery to the 
parlor. It was Sabbath evening, and after 
tea. My father, who idolized this child, 
and never afterward in my hearing men- 
tioned her name, took her in his arms; 
and while walking her up and down the 
room she said: * Father, I will repeat 
something to you; what would you like?’ 
He said, ‘ Just choose for yourself, Mai- 
die.” She hesitated for a moment between 
the paraphrase, ‘Few are thy days and 
full of woe, and the lines of Burns al- 
ready quoted, but decided on the latter; 
a remarkable choice for a child. The re- 
peating of these lines seemed to stir up 
the depths of feeling in her soul. She 
asked to be allowed to write a poem. 
There was a doubt whether it would be 
right to allow her, in case of hurting her 
eyes. She pleaded earnestly, * Just this 
once’; the point was yielded, her slate 
was given her, and with great rapidity 
she wrote an address of fourteen lines 
‘To my loved cousin on the author's re- 
covery.” 

The cousin was Isa Keith. 

“She went to bed apparently well, 
awoke in the middle of the night with the 
old cry of woe to a mother’s heart, *‘ My 
head, my head!’ Three days of the dire 
malady, * water in the head, followed, and 
the end came.” 





By Katherine 





Christmas Shopping and Mailing 


Louise Smith 








O you want to give a great big 
[) Christmas present that will benefit 

many people and cost you nothing 
hut a little forethought? If so, buy your 
Christmas presents early. Don’t wait un- 
til the last moment and purchase when 
the assortment has been depleted, the 
sales-people are tired, and you are jostled 
hither and thither by the crowd that some- 
how or other cannot realize that by wait- 
ing they are inconsiderate. 

Of course packages and mail that go 
abroad have to be despatched over a 
month before Christmas to reach their 
destination in time. 

As soon as the foreign rush is over in 
express and post offices the domestic work 
begins, and there are so many mistakes 
made and so many people do up packages 
hurriedly, that it is a wonder parcels 
reach their destination. One of the first 
things to provide is strong brown wrap- 
ping-paper and plenty of rubber bands 
and stout cord. ‘The use of scant paper 
ind little string has caused many pack- 
ages to be lost. 

After the package is securely wrapped 
ind tied, the address should be plainly 
aftixed. The address should be legible, 
~hould be written in ink, and should give 
the name of the post-office and State and 
the post-office box or street and number. 
This, if properly done and requisite num- 
her of stamps affixed to upper right-hand 
corner, will get the parcel to the ad- 
dressee; but it is almost as important, 
und something that many people forget, 
to write the name and address of the 
sender, prefixed by the word “from,” in 
the upper left-hand corner. 


CHRISTMAS COMMANDMENTS 

“Don’t do up a parcel in such poor 
Wrapping-parer or in such a flimsy man- 
ner that the wrapper may be easily torn 
and separated from the contents. 

“Don’t fail to put your name and ad- 
dress, preceded by the word * from,’ on the 
upper left-hand corner of every piece of mail. 

“Don’t fail to give full address—street 
and number (or box), town, city, county, 
and State of destination. 


“Don't forget that many of the drug- 
stores in the residence districts are postal 
stations, where stamps and money-orders 
are sold, mail is weighed, letters and 
packages are registered, and postal in- 
formation given. 

“Don’t mail a parcel without previous- 
ly weighing it to ascertain the amount 
of postage required: printed matter, one 
cent for two ounces; merchandise, one 
cent for one ounce; limit, four pounds. 

“Don’t place handkerchiefs, neckties, 
or other articles of merchandise in pack- 
ages of printed matter, unless you prefer 
to pay the higher rate of postage on the 
whole. 

“ Don’t seal or wrap parcels in such a 
manner that their contents may not be 
easily examined, unless you desire to pay 
letter rates of postage. 

“ Don’t use one-cent and two-cent stamps 
for postage on heavy packages. Use the 
large denominations. It saves you trouble 
affixing them and saves time and work in 
the post-office. 

“Don’t lay packages on the street let- 
ter-boxes, for they may never reach the 
post-office. Package-boxes are provided at 
convenient places, with convenient collee- 
tions. 

“ Don’t fail to register valuable letters 
and packages. The government insures 
their safe delivery, and the extra cost is 
eight cents. 

“Don’t mail sealed packages of mer- 
chandise to Canada and Mexico. The rates 
for unsealed packages to these countries 
are the same as in the United States, 
namely, one cent per ounce. 

“Don’t mail parcels of merchandise to 
other countries without making special 
inquiry regarding the regulations gov- 
erning parcels post. 

“Don’t mail jewelry and coins to for- 
eign countries. They are positively pro- 
hibited from the mails. 

“ Don’t. forget to mail parcels early. 

“Don’t expect the post-office to trans- 
mit and deliver Christmas pareels within 
the same number of days or hours as 
at other times. Allowanee of from one to 
three days’ extra time should be made.” 
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and the Great Store. 


Shop by Mail for Christmas at 


WANAMAKER’’ 


You Get What You Want Promptly 
No Matter Where You Live 


Wanamaker’s Mail Order Service annihilates the distance between your home 

It loosens the fetters that bind you to local styles. 

If you come to New York you will visit the Store, of course, but a personal 

visit does take time and money, both of which we can now save you. We pay 

even closer attention to the mail order, because the responsibility is all on us 
we are acting as your personal agent. 






















home. 





A Distinctive 
YULETIDE REMEMBRANCE 
The Priscilla Candlestick 

$2.00, Carriage Paid 
Order No AA-1561 
It will be received with the same glow 


of gratitude as though it cost many times 


at sum. 

lt will be a delieate compliment to a 
friend's taste, regardless of price. 

This quaint Candlestick reproduces a 
valuable antique. Note its exceptional 
grace, simplicity 
outline, and charm- 
ing proportions. 

The base is seven 
inches in diameter, 

of solid 
spun brass, lacquered. 

Itis equipped com- 
e with the old- 
lashioned etched 
glass “* Wind-Bowl,” 
in curious flowered 
pattern, and with 
socket-receptacle for 
Bowl and Candle. 

Sent anywhere in 
the United States for 
$2.00. 


Section T 


Don’t think your order is thrown into a hopper with 
thousands of others, to be ground out oak 
Nothing of that sort at Wanamaker's. 
employees are allowed to touch it. 
an experienced “ shopper,” who is required to take 
all the time necessary, who selects the goods person- 
ally, and who spares no pains to get everything correct. 
The customer f 

really her knowledge of the merchandise is usually not 
always so good as that of the experienced shopper, who 
is in constant touch with fashions, domestic and foreign. 


It makes no difference what you want 
a piano, or a suite of furniture. You may want a good iron bed 
for $6.50, or a big cast-brass one for $500. We have all of them. 
Our “ know-how "’ specialists will redecorate and refurnish your 
Just tell us. Their advice is free. 
pendable wearing apparel ? 
day Books of Gifts and Toys are now ready. Let us send them. 
In Furniture our display is unequalled in Mission, Colonial. 
Modern and Palatial styles. Tell us the pieces you want, and 
give us a hint as to the style, and we will send you beautiful 
reproductions, on loose-leaf art sheets. With such illustrations 
it is not necessary that you actually see the furniture in order 
to make an intelligent purchase. And besides, you know, the 
Wanamaker Name is back of anything we sell. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, or goods may be returned at our expense. 

You will find on this page a picture and description 

of just one offering which will give you a relative 

idea of Wanamaker values. 

same time you send for the catalogs you want. 

Write today to 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


anically. 
Only expert 
We give it to 





erself could be no more careful, and 


it may be a crochet-needle, 


Do you want de- 
Ask for catalog. Our new Holi- 


Send for it, at the 



































































Cleanser and Mouth Wash 
In One 


mouth—neutralizing all tooth-destroying acids, pre- 
venting discoloration and decay. 


Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap 


comes in a handy metal box—nothing 
to break or spill. Aconvenient cake that 
insures beautiful teeth, healthy gums and 
a sweet breath. At your druggist, 25c. 


trong’s Skin thon 
No need to endure the discomfort of 
sunburn or winter chapping. Apply with 
finger tips, rub gently into pores. In 
collapsible metal tubes, 25c. 
NOTE—If your druggist does not have 
these goods, send price to us. We will for- 
ward them prepaid. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drug Act, 
Jane 30, 1906, Serial No. 1612. 


C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U. S. 


Eee 
4 Inst lieved 
antly Relie 
and lasting comfort guaranteed by 
using THE giscug 
BUNION 
It reduces swelling, mene friction 
andirritation and keeps the shoesin 
shape. Over 250,000 sufferers bene- 
fired. Free Trial. We will send 
this sure Bunion Relief on 0 





and if for right or left foot. 


The Fischer Mfg. Co., 930 3d St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Polishes the teeth to dazzling whiteness, while its 
fragrant antiseptic foam reaches every part of the 


Remove That Bunion 


You can do it yourself without 
pain, irritation or inconvenience. 
My bunion plaster removes the 
pain immediately and completely, 
and, what’s more, it removes the 


enlargement and restores the 
natural shape of the foot. It ha 
done so in thousands and thou 
sands of cases, and it will do the 
same for you. You probably 
have bought a dozen worthless 


bunion remedies, which did you 
more harm than good, and very 
likely you think there really is no 
bunion remedy that will do you 
any good. ‘To convince you that 
my bunion plaster will completely 
remove the pain and the bunion, I 
am willing to send you a plaster 
absolutely free. ll you have to 
do is to send your name and address and I will 
send you the Sanlon plaster. Write today and it 
will be mailed to you promptly. 


FOOT REMEDY COMPANY 
3516 West 26th Street - Chicago, Ill. 

















At graduation, or gift-lime of any 
sort, she will appreciate a copy of 


HER MEMORY BOOK 


Designed by Helen Hayes 
_A daintily illustrated volume in which a record 
of various important and interesting events of girl 
hood days may be kept Provision is made for all 


social diversions—dances, luncheons teas—fe 
tivities of all sorts, college events, and the sport 
of the four seasons. In the volume may be it 


serted cards, invitations, samples of favorite frock 
photographs, and the hundred and one things the 
average girl likes to treasure. A delightful im 
provement over the “home-made"’ memory book 
Square Quarto, Decorated Cover, Specially Bored, Price $2.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, - NEW YORK 


Stomach Comfort 
MURRAY’S 


CHARCOAL TABLETS 


Absolutely unmedicated. Prevent fermentation, 
absorb phn and sweeten the stomach. A bad 
1 benefited by their daily use. 

in stamps, a full-size 25c. box 


complexion is 
For 10c. mailed for trial Once ° 
A.J. DITMAN, 35 Astor House, N.Y. 
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SHOPPING BY MAIL 


No matter where you live or what you want from New York. 

I can buy it and deliver it at your home more quickly, more 
cheaply, andwith greater satisfaction to you than if you had 
done the work yaurself. Twenty years’ experience in exe- 
cuting every form of honorable commission. Satisfaction 
ranteed. No charge forservice. Write to-lay for my 
ee book and highest references. HELEN DWYER. 


“THE SHOPPING FRIEND”’ 











Late of Arnuld, Constable & Co, 
1 W. 84th Street, New Y¥ erk—Opp, We! 4ort- Astoria. 





BERTEHE MAY ’S 


Corsets Combine both ®&tyle and Hygiene. Her 


MATERNITY CORSET 


is a blessing to womankind. It insures ease and comfort 
to the mother and safeguards the life of the child Can 
be worn in advance and later as an ordinary corset. Send 
stamps for illustrated booklet and photographs, to 


BEBTHE MAY, 125 West 56th Street, New York 











Sarrington Hall 
The Steel-Cut 


Coffee 





BarringtonHall 


The Steel Cut Coffee 


F you like good Coffee, Barring- 

ton Hall will prove a treat for 

you and you can drink it to 
your heart’s content without fear 
of ill effect. 

“ Baker-ized"’ means that it is dif- 
ferent from other Coffee. 

It is blended and roasted in a dif- 
ferent way. 

It is steel-cut to fine, even par- 
ticles, not ground to an irregular 
mass. 

The worthless and, in fact, in- 
jurious chaff that you pay for in 
other Coffees is removed from Bar- 
rington Hall by a patented process 
and thrown away. 

From a pound can of Barrington 
Hall you get a pound of all Coffee, 
but it costs no more per pound than 
any good Coffee and less per cup. 

Try it on your own table at small 
expense. 


Send Us 10 Cents 


And your grocer’s name and we will 
send you postpaid a large trial can, 
enough to make 16 cups of de- 
licious Coffee. 

Barrington Hall is now for 
sale in all cities and most 
towns. 















nearest 


fe be 
BAKER Price 35 to 4goc per 
IMPORTING CO, pound, according to 
ms3u 





locality. In sealed 
tins only. 


New York, N. Y. 
or 240 North 2n4 St. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Write for 
grocer 
handling 


For ten cents enclosed please 
cou Barrington Hall 
Cotfee as advertised. In con- 
sideration I give my grocer’s 
name (on the margin). 
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TEMPERED STEEL 


SAFETY PIN 


Specially 
adapted for 
fastening 
walsts 






Goes through 
six skirt bands 
doubled, easier 
than a needle. 
No other safety 
pin equals it for 
dress use (6 sizes). 


CLINTON Pin” 


Rustproof; guarded spring, 
superior for infants’ wear and 
toilet uses. 






















Skirt-bands, 
hose sup. 
porters, 
ete, 








Samples of either above 


oO 4c, if vou mention 
0 dealer's name. 
Guarded 


sevens Oakville C0, xrssuez 


An Ideal 
Christmas Gift 














Makes shaving safe and comfortable. 
May be applied to any window or 
elsewhere to obtain a strong light. 
Instantly adjusted to any angle. 
Furnished express paid. 


Beveled Edge, $2.00; Chipped Edge, $1.50; 
Magnifying, $5.00 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Send for circular. 
Caldwell Mfg. Co., 38 Sones St., Rochester, N.Y. 














HARPER'S BAZAR 


Christmas table, one suggestive of 

the quaint old English customs, is a 
small attractive Yule log. For this, get 
a piece of white birch wood and have it 
cut the length you choose; then draw on 
top of it an opening. perhaps eight inches 
long and four across, or larger, if the 
log is good sized; cut the birch bark from 
this, and leave the wood beneath untouch- 
ed. Get a quantity of the pretty artificial 
holly which looks exactly like the real 


A DELIGHTFUL little decoration for a 





by Josephine 
° Orenier~ 


this mixture: two cups of soft bread 
crumbs, one cup chopped apple, one small 
onion minced; salt, pepper, and a little 
sage to taste; put into a hot frying-pan 
with,two heaping tablespoonfuls of butter, 
and stir till it browns and the onion and 
apple are cooked; do not fill the goose 
too full, but leave room for the mixture 
to swell. Roast it upside down, and cover 
the bird with a thick coating of flour; 
baste frequently and cook long enough to 


be sure it is tender; twenty-five minutes 


to a pound is the rule for 
an old bird, and twenty for 





one that is younger. Serve 
with this bird some spiced 
apples. 

lo make these, cook down 
three and a half pounds of 
sugar with a quart of cider 
vinegar and a handful of 
whole cinnamon and cloves, 
until it is thick; then put 
in some firm apples, not 
overripe, and let them bare- 
ly simmer till they are ten- 
der, but do not let them 








break; remove from the fire, 





- 
ROAST GOOSE AND SPICED APPLES 


except that the berries are more abun- 
dant and glossy, and tack it on the log; 
this is easily done by bending the wire 
stems of the twigs across and putting in 
double tacks, and then straightening the 
holly in place; real holly can be used, 
but it is much more difficult to fasten on. 
When the log is finished it will look as 
though the holly were growing out of an 
opening, much like a small window-box. 
The white log is not at all unsuitable for 
a dainty table, and the idea of this is 
charming, as well as the appearance of 
the whole. If more green is needed, lay 
a bed of holly on the table first and 
stand the log on that. 

Red candle shades, or those painted 
with holly will look well on the Christ- 
mas table, and there may be small bunches 
of holly at the covers on the napkins; it 
may be used on the roast turkey or goose 
instead of parsley, and also stuck in the 
pudding. 

If turkey was used as the main dish 
at Thanksgiving-time, the tradi- 


put the apples on a flat 
dish, stems up, and as they 
cool pour over them the 
syrup, boiled down a second time with 
a cupful more of sugar to offset the ap- 
ple juice which has come out of the fruit 
and thinned it; this will coat them. 
When the goose is ready to serve, sur- 
round it with these spiced apples and 
give one to each person; this is an im- 
provement on the old-fashioned plan of 
having apple sauce with goose. 

The sweet-potatoes served with this 
course may be boiled, mashed, and beaten 
up lightly with a half-cup of cream, some 
butter, salt, and pepper, and put at once 
into a hot dish; or, they may be browned 
in the oven, or made into croquettes. Have 
brown giblet gravy with these as well as 
the goose itself. 

The cauliflower may be boiled the day 
before the dinner, and broken into bits; 
the next day it can be put into a deep 
dish with layers of white sauce and a 
slight sprinkling of either crumbs or 
cheese and baked with crumbs on top. 

The salad is something a trifle differ- 


glass. With these have small cakes iced 
in white, with little holly leaves eut out 
of citron on top, with bits of red candied 
cherry for berries. Or, if the fig pudding 
is omitted, have a course of ice-crea)y 
with a large Christmas cake, iced elabo- 
rately, with a holly wreath all around thy 
top made in the same way. 

Another dinner may be quite different 
from this: 

Grapefruit or oysters. 
Clear soup with tapioca; short 
sticks. 
Crab meat en coquille. 
Roast turkey; cranberry moulds; mashe:| 
potatoes; parsnip cakes. 
Grape salad. 
Sponge-cake basket of ice-cream. 
Coffee. 

The fish course in this dinner is made 
by putting crab meat, either the fresh « 
canned variety, into shells after cream 
ing it; the crab shells may be used, or 
the large scallop shells which car be 
bought at a hardware-shop; fine crumbs 
are sifted over, and they are browned in 
the oven with a little butter on top. Or 
the meat may be heated, seasoned, ani 
put plain into the shells and a mayonnaise 
put on top with a few capers. 

In place of this course an entrée may 
be served, perhaps little oyster pies baked 
in small dishes; or any sort of patty ma) 
be substituted. 

The cranberry is to be cooked thick, put 
through a sieve, and set in little moulds, 
and these served on a flat glass dish deco- 
rated with holly; or, one mould may bi 
used, if preferred, with holly all around 
the edge of the dish. 

The salad is one to be made where let 
tuce or other salad green cannot be had 
It is made by seeding Malaga grapes. 
either removing the seeds from one side 
or cutting each one in half; these are laid 
on white celery tips or on any green ob- 
tainable, and French dressing poured over. 
one made with temon juice instead of 
vinegar; after it is passed a vlate of 
cream cheese put through the ricer is pass- 
ed to be eaten with this, a spoonful on 
top of each portion of grapes. 

The dessert is one especially attractive. 
new, and just the thing for a Christmas 
dinner. To make it, bake a loaf of cponge- 
cake in a good-sized bread-tin, or any tin 
of similar shape, having it evenly full on 
top when baked, not rounded. Cut off the 
top slice while the cake is fresh, but not 
hot, and remove all the crumb; make a 
rich white ice-cream, and when half frozen 
stir in a small cup of chopped citron, can- 
died cherries, and pineapple with flayoring. 
Just before serving fill the cake with this, 
putting it in smoothly and presSing it 
into the corners;’then take the top-layer, 
which was removed, and cut this 
into two parts, like the flaps of a 


bread 





tional goose may be chosen for this 
dinner. This menu is simply pre- 
pared: 

Grapefruit. 

Oyster bisque; celery. 
Salmon mousse with potato balls. 
Roast goose with spiced apples; 
creamed baked cauiiflower; sweet- 

potatoes. 
Chicory and apple salad; 
balls; wafers. 

Steamed fig pydding, hard sauce. 

Ices in glasses; cakes. 

Coffee. 

If grapefruit is used for the first 
course, take it from the shells and 
put it into the regular glasses if 
you own them, and serve with a 


cheese 





market basket, and lay them on top 
of the cream, adding an_ extra 
spoonful under each cover to hold 
it half open; get a strip of angelica 
at the grocery or confectioner’s— 
this is candied sugar-cane, very in- 
expensive—and lay it in warm 
water till it is flexible; bend this 
over the basket and stick the ends 
firmly down in the cream to keep 
them in place; on top fasten a 
bunch of holly with plenty. of ber- 
ries, and, if you choose, tie it with 
a red or green ribbon; or, use in- 
visible wire, as in the illustration. 
In serving, cut the whole down 
from top to bottom into thick slices 








cherry on top of each; or use any 
glasses you have, or the shells of 

the fruit; but in any case put a 
sprig of holly on each plate by the side 
of the fruit or glass. and have this course 
on the table at the beginning of the 
meal, 

For the soup, try this rule, since most 
soup of the kind is ruined by cooking the 
oysters: Scald twenty-five medium-sized 
oysters in their own juice, and as soon 
as the edges curl take them off the fire, 
pour off the juice, and strain it. To this 
add a eup of water; melt a tablespoonful 
of butter, add as much flour, and rub 
smooth; add slowly a cup of thin cream 
and cook till evenly creamy; add salt, 
paprika, drop in the oysters, add the 
juice, and heat all for a moment; serve 
at once. 

The mousse is made by mixing a 
large canful of salmon with a cup of white 
sauce and the stiff whites of three eggs; 
season well, put into a mould, and steam 
three-quarters of an hour; turn out and 
surround with potato balls; add a little 
chopped parsley to these with melted but- 
ter. "6 

In place of this dish, crab meat New- 
burg, or creamed, may be served in little 
dishes; or, fresh salmon, sliced, may be 
lightly fried and served with the potato 
balls; with this have lemon juice and 
melted butter, half and half, with a little 
chopped parsley, and spread it on the fish 
just before serving. 

For the main course select a goose which 
is not too fat inside, as that would indi- 
eate that it was an old one; bend the 
breast bone, and see that the feet look 
fresh and young, not scaly and rough. 
Even then it is safe to steam the bird for 
two hours before roasting it. Stuff it with 





A CHRISTMAS BASKET OF ICE-CREAM 


ent from the ordinary; have some tart 
apples peeled and sliced very thin the 
last thing before the dinner; arrange these 
on chicory or lettuce, pour a cold French 
dressing all over, and last sprinkle with 
the tiny pearl onions which come.in bot- 
tles. Very cold cream-cheese balls are 
nice with this, either plain ones or those 
made by mixing chopped olives or pimen- 
toes with the cheese. 

Instead of the regular steamed plum 
pudding, here is something which is quite 
as good and not as rich: 

Christmas fig pudding.—Chop fine one 
pound of figs; add a cup of chopped suet, 
two cups of bread crumbs, three-quarters 
of a cup of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
citron, cut small, two well-beaten eggs, one 
tablespoonful of molasses, two tablespoon- 
fuls of milk, one teaspoonful of soda, and 
a half-teaspoonful of nutmeg; put into 
a mould and steam two hours; serve with 
either a hard or foamy sauce, highly fla- 
vored; have a sprig of holly 


This novel dessert is suggestive of 
a basketful of Christmas presents 
and will be found just the thing 
for this holiday meal. 

To vary these dinners, in the South a 
little pig may be substituted for the goose 
or turkey, or even added to the regular 
menu or served in place of the fish course, 
though this makes a dinner which is al 
most too heavy. The pig should be very 
young, not over four weeks old, and pref 
erably three. Clean well, stuff with bread 
crumbs mixed with onion, sage, salt, and 
pepper, one beaten egg, and one or more 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter and a 
half-cup of hot water. Stuff lightly and 
sew the pig up; fasten the front legs for- 
ward and the back ones backward and 
skewer in place; rub all over with butter, 
salt, pepper, and flour, and put into a pan 
with a little water in a moderate oven. 
Baste often, using melted butter, and in- 
crease the heat of the oven gradually; 
bake two and a half hours, and be very 
careful not to let the skin burn, covering 
it with paper if necessary. Serve on a bei 








in the top of the pudding oa 
when it appears on the table, 
as was suggested in the be- 
ginning. 

For those present who do 
not care for so hearty a des- 
sert, or for all alike, a little 
ice-cream is refreshing to 
elose the meal. Try making 
an ordinary white ice-cream 
and mixing into it a cupful 
of powdered burnt almonds; 
they may be put through the 
meat-chopper, er merely 






















pounded up. Have also a 
spoonful for the top of each 


A PRETTY AND DELICIOUS GRAPE SALAD 
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of parsley. and, if you choose, put a small 
red apple in the mouth; in carving, cut 
off the head first, then the hams, then 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


and allowed to stand till it is a firm 
mould; then it is sliced, dipped in slight- 
ly salted flour, and fried brown in deep 

















THE YULE LOG WITH HOLLY 


cut down the back; have appie sauce to 
cat with it. 

For the small families where pig, 
turkey, or goose is too large, try hav- 
ing a fine capon. Stuff with oysters or 
stewed chestnuts in a bread-crumb dress- 
ing, and have sweet-potato croquettes with 
it, and giblet sauce. 

A good variation of the usual cranberry 
sauce is this: To a quart of chopped ber- 
ries add the pulp of six oranges and a 
large cup of stoned raisins, with sugar 
equal in weight to all together; simmer 
till thick and use cold. 

Another dish much delighted in by epi- 
cures is roast duck served with guava 
jelly and fried samp. ‘Two or more fine 
ducks may be stuffed with a bread-crumb 
dressing mixed with chopped apple or cel- 
ery, prunes or nuts, and roasted upside 
down, leaving them slightly rare; the 
samp is a very coarse sort of hominy and 
requires cooking all day in a double boiler 
in slightly salted water to make it swell 
and grow soft; this may be done a day 
or more in advance of the dinner; it is 
to be pressed down in a tin while warm 


fat. The slices may be of ordinary shape, 
or, better, they may be cut into crescents 
with a round biscuit-cutter. The guava 
jelly may now be purchased 


a pint of candied fruits, sultana raisins, 
figs, candied cherries, pineapple, and gin- 
ger, all cut into bits; pack all into a 
mould and let it stand to ripen for four 
hours; serve with strongly flavored 
whipped cream, and decorate with holly. 

Those who dislike all frozen desserts 
may have a pretty Christmas close to the 
dinner by making a charlotte russe, with 
cherries. Whip a pint of very thick and 
well-chilled cream, and as it grows thick 
fold in powdered sugar to taste, and add 
drop by drop a tablespoonful of gelatine 
dissolved first in a quarter of a cup of 
cold water, then over steam. Add a large 
cup of chopped candied cherries. Serve 
with holly around it. 

Another delicious and light dessert is 
quite simple to make. Whip a half-pint 
of rich cream till stiff, and then add 
fifteen powdered stale macaroons and any 
flavoring you prefer. Pile this cream in 
a cut-glass dish and set it on a silver 
trey surrounded by a wreath of holly. 

tter candied or preserved cherries over 
ie top, and in the centre put a rich 
full sprig of holly. It makes a_par- 
ticularly pretty dish and will be enjoyed 
by everybody. Whole fresh macaroons are 
sometimes used as a border around the 
edge. For the crumbled macaroons you 
must have quite stale ones—a week or 
more old and quite dry. 

The holly for the Christmas dinner table 





at a large grocery, in small 
or good-sized glasses. Instead 
of this, slices of oranges may 
be used, cut with the peel on, 
and a spoonful of currant 
jelly may be put on each. 

A delicious and new frozen 
plum pudding is made by this 
receipt, and it may be used 
instead of any other dessert 
suggested: Scald one quart of 
milk, one pint of thick cream, 
and one pint of sugar; while 
hot, add four tablespoonfuls 
of melted, unsweetened choc- 
olate, one tablespoonful of 
vanilla, and half a teaspoon- 











ful of lemon. Dry one pint 
of mixed macaroons and gra- 
ham crackers and roll very 
fine; add these to the hot mixture and cool. 
When ice-cold, put all in the freezer and 
turn till it is like thick mush; then add 








Gow My Wife Keeps Ber Maids 
By a Thankful Busband 








f have been married thirty years 
W and have kept house all of this 

time, and for a greater part of the 
time we have had a houseful of children. 
We have lived in St. Louis, Chicago, and 
New York at different periods and always 
in what are known as “comfortable cir- 
cumstances ”—never any wealth, either in- 
herited or acquired, and always with the 
necessity before us of making both ends 
meet and of laying aside something for 
the inevitable rainy day. 

Of course we have had a long succession 
of maids in these years, but we have had 
the minimum of housekeeping trouble, and 
I believe our “ changes in staff ” have been 
eomparatively infrequent. 

Why? I will proceed to tell you some- 
what in detail and without further intro- 
duction. Because my wife has used clear- 
headed, good judgment and carefulness in 
her selections and invariable equity, kind- 
ness, and firmness in her treatment of the 
maids when, after they have been duly 
weighed, they have made their entrance 
into our household! 

How does she get them? 

Almost always through the assistance of 
one of our maids. If the cook is leaving 
to be married, or to go home to old Ire- 
land, or to take care of a sick relative 
(these are the usual reasons for resigna- 
tions), three times out of four the cook, 
the waitress, or the laundress has a friend 
that she desires to nominate for the 
vacancy. Girls know more of one another 
than the mistress can know of them, and 
if a tried and worthy girl recommends*a 
friend the presumption is in favor of the 
girl thus recommended. 

Upon such nomination my wife makes 
careful, personal investigation, calling on 
the girl’s latest mistress (no written refer- 
ences are accepted as final), and all being 
found mutually satisfactory and agreeable, 
a very full detailed arrangement is made 


as to the rights, privileges, and duties of 
the position—as to just what work is ex- 
pected, when and how it is to be done; ali 
about the Sunday hours, church attend- 
ance, weekly half-day out, and all the rest 
of it, thereby preventing or greatly re- 
ducing the probability of misunderstanding 
and dissatisfaction that lead to frequent 
change. : 

This is how my wife gets the girl, who, 
thus secured, is likely to stay. Usually she 
does stay and for the following reasons: 

The maids are paid very promptly the 
full market price for their services. My 
wife has too much sense to try to get any- 
thing for less than it is worth; hence at 
our house there is no striving to get a $20 
a month maid for $15 or $18, or a $25 a 
month maid for $20. The laborer is 
worthy of her hire. 

Good, clean, light, wholesome bedrooms 
are provided, and a first-class bath-room, 
with hot and cold water, for the maids’ ex- 
clusive use is conveniently near their bed- 
rooms. The frequent use of this bath- 
room is encouraged, which adds to their 
pleasure and comfort, as well as to that 
of the family. 

The girls are allowed to receive their 
company in the basement sitting-room, and 
to have a quiet game of cards or a cup of 
tea with them, so long as everything is 
done decently and in order. Such social 
life is rather encouraged than otherwise as 
tending to make the girls more contented. 
They must have companionship, and _per- 
haps it is better that it should be found 
at our house than elsewhere. 

While my wife does not give the maids 
frequent and promiscuous presents, and 
never gives them her own or our daugh- 
ters’ cast-off clothing (as is the injudicious 
practice in some families), yet special and 
unusual service is always recognized ty 
prompt but moderate extra payment. In 
case of dinner parties or of serious, pro- 


A DELICIOUS FIG PUDDING 


should be kept in a cool place until needed, 
as it is usually best to buy it some days 
in advance to get full branches. 


longed illness, extra work comes to the 
maids. In every other relation of life 
extra work commands extra pay—whiy 
should not the rule apply to household 
work? It does in our house. 

Long continuance in service is recog- 
nized. The girl longest in our service. is 
given my cast-off clothing, which she sells 
to the itinerant second-hand clothing 
merchant, thereby making a nice little per- 
quisite for herself, and this is recognized 
as being the exclusive right of the girl who 
has been longest in our employ. On 
the completion of five years’ service my 
wife gives the girl $25 in cash and a 
month’s vacation with her wages paid in 
full. 

Due regard is paid to their feelings. The 
children are not allowed to impose on 
them. The maids are obliged to treat one 
another kindly and courteously. 

When I hear women, and for that mat- 
ter men too, talk about breaking up house- 
keeping, giving up the home because of 
the difficulties, apparently insuperable 
to them, of getting and keeping re- 
liable maids, TI tell my wife, with a fond- 
ness that thirty years has not dimmed, 
a I have reason to be a thankful hus- 

and, 





Parted 
By Geury Adam 


For thee, free air, the morning sun, 

A well-loved labor new begun, 
Farewell to sorrow! 

A saving action, healing strife, 

The overflowing cup of life; 

Some slight regret as spur to goad— 

Then forward on the open road! 
Good morrow! 


For me, the long dusk ere the dark, 
The petty deeds that make no mark, 

No chance to fight; 
The long look back—the questioning, yet 
A heart too full to hold regret; 3 
Tears, loneliness, reluctant rest, 
Dear, barbed remembrance clasped to 

breast— 
Good night! 
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Try It On 


WELSH RAREBIT 


It is made digestible and 
much more palatable with 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast 
Meats, Chops, Game, Gravies, 
Chafing Dish 
Cooking, Welsh 
Rarebit and Salad 
Dressings are 
greatly improved 
by its use. 


For four genera- 
tions it has stood 
unrivaled as a sea- 
soning. 


Beware 


of Imitations. 


Joun Duncan's Sons, Agts. 
New York, 
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They Perfectly 
Solve the 
Milk Problem. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“Leaders of Quality” 
Est. 1857 





Child ean eat from this plate with- 
out pushing food on spoon with 


A BEAUTIFUL 
XMAS GIFT 


Royal sot the ont _— 
ee  riccs es pt te covtersi gies 










and give child aspoon. That's all 
the attention necessary. The inner rim putst 
food on spoon—the outer rim catches any overflow. 
Size of ordinary plate -one solid piece. Valuable 


for invalids or the blind. 
Sold at china stores or sent t 
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ielivery eed 

CHINA, Hand- 
somely decorated #0.60 

CHINA, Specially 
decorated + + + 1.00 

ALUMINUM 

Veighted and 

ghi polished 

Wills tarnish or 
For Children tromite 8 Years break - - +--+ - 1.50 
ROVAL BABY-PLATE ¢0., - 19 Barling Slip, New York 





Sent on Approval. Serd No Money, $1.50 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. Hair Swit 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mails 
2 - 221 tem fine human ir switeh to 
match. Ifyou Gnd its big bargain, remit$1.60 in ten 
days, or sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extra 
shades « little more. Inclose Se postage. Free beauty 
book showing latest style of hair dressing—elso high grade 
switches, pom ure, wigs, puffs, ete. Anna Ayers,” 
Dept. 52%, 17 Quincy St., Chicago. 
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he) Housemothers Problems 


Reapers of Harper's Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, which will contain, from month to 
1 


month, the most helpful and practical suggestions reccivec 


All contributions should be very short, none exceeding 


250 words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem which has confronted the writer in her domestu 


experience . 
Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates 


an envelope and not rolled, and signed in full, with the writer's address 
If more than one suggestion is submitted at one time, each must be wri’ten on a separate sheet of paper and 
Contributions should be addressed to the Editor of Harper's 


the article. 
signed. Receipts or medical suggestions are not desired 


Bazar, Housemother's Department, care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New 
Contributions found wnavatlable for this department canuot be returned t " 
be notified of the acceptance of thew contributions—1i possible within a month of the date of thew receipt. 


any MS. not accepted may be offered elsewhere. 


To Interest the Boys 

I am a suburbanite who wants his chil- 
dren to become sincerely interested in 
nature, with a view to such interest being 
both an anchor and a safety-valve during 
the effervescent days of what is neither 
youth nor manhood. Every parent knows 
what I mean if he has a family of boys 
or remembers his own teens. But I find 
that the garden loses its charm unless one 
constantly invents new ways to hold the 
growing boy a willing captive. 

One thing that I do on my little place 
is to try new and odd crops. A year ago 
1 bought a pint of peanuts for seed of a 
well-known seedsman. I send for a num- 
ber of catalogues each spring as soon as 
they are advertised, and we look them over 
together and decide on some unique, to us, 
article which we will try the coming 
summer. My boys had an idea that pea- 
nuts, like other kinds of nuts, grew on 
bushes or trees. It was not until they 
had raised some themselves, had actually 
pulled the nuts up out of the ground, that 
they ceased to be * doubting Thomases ” 
on the subject. Then they became, with 
my encouragement, interested in the pea- 
nut crop, and we passed a number of 
pleasant evenings in looking up informa- 
tion about this interesting food plant. 

They never dreamed they were accumu- 
lating useful knowledge. We found out 
that the peanut has no insect enemies. It 
is always a clean and wholesome plant. 
We learned of its first use and of its com- 
mercial value as a crop, and dozens of 
other items of useful knowledge. While 
we have a large garden space, any one can 
try a small bed in an ordinary back yard 
if he chooses. Plant them unshelled early 
in May. Cover with two inches of soil 
and use a sunny spot, if possible. There 
are dozens of other odd crops which can 
be made to edify and interest the children, 
girls as well as boys, only you have to 
co-operate, for unless you show an inter- 
est, | note they soon lose theirs. 

E. E. K. 

DorRCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 

Feeding City-kept Bees 

SoMeETIME ago the Bazar ‘printed an 
interesting article on bee-keeping in towns. 
[ would say I have kept two, sometimes 
three, hives of bees in a city with both 
profit and pleasure. 

In the latter part of the winter or very 
early in the spring, | feed my bees a cup- 
ful of warm syrup made of white sugar 
and water daily for a month. It does 
not cost over three cents a day and it 
gives them an encouraging start, and if 
they have used up their winter honey it 
may keep them from being hungry. | 
cease feeding when early flowers are well 


in bloom; otherwise they would get lazy. 
It may not be known that some bees 


are very cross and cannot be kept near 
a home. f had one swarm that would fly 
a long distance to attack unsuspecting 
persons; I had finally to get rid of them. 
Most bees are good-natured and pay no 
attention to any one who leaves them un- 
molested. There is certainly pin money 
for those who care to keep bees in city 
limits. I know, for I have tried it. S. T. 
DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, 


Children and “ Americanitis” 

“HuLLy, mamma, hully!” eried my 
baby, straining at my hand, “ Hully! 
catch choo-choo car!” 

His broken phrase set me to thinking. 
Are Americans the only nation that hur- 
ries at two years old? That “ hully” 
was among the words of baby’s early vo- 
cabulary seemed a sad comment on the 
unconscious teaching of the _ parents. 
Wouldn’t it be well for this generation 
to teach the next to be willing. actually 
and figuratively, to wait, sometimes, for 
the next car? Surely in. the case of over- 
sensitive, highly organized children such a 
habit would prove a wise investment, even 
if it cost the high price of oecasional in- 
convenience and tardiness. 

And why are we always urging our 
tabies to live in the future? We begin 
it before they can speak. “ Where is Billy 
going next Thursday? To the circus!” 
Follows an excited discussion of the joys 
of the cireus. Of course Billy gets lots 


of pleasure out of the anticipation, but 
that isn’t all he gets. 
The children count the days till the 


They should be written on one side of the paper, sent in 


The signature will not be used in printing 


fork. 
Authors of manuscripts which are available wil! 
Aiter one month 


Pourth of July. till Thanksgiving, till 
Christmas. “Only sixteen days until 
Santa Claus comes!” it is fun, certainly ; 
but who that remembers the depression, 
physical and mental, of the “ day after” 
the Christmases of his childhood can doubt 
the existence of a strain? 

Suppose we try not mentioning a pleas- 
ure until it is almost at hand and see if 
the loss of frenzied anticipation brings 
not its own compensation. E, B. D. 

DENVER, COLORADO, 


That Electric Bulb 

In your October issue, under “ The 
Housemother’s Problems,” T. H. advises 
the use of an electrie-light bulb in place 
of the unhandy hot-water bottle. 

The writer has known of several cases 
of fire resulting from this misuse of the 
electric bulb, and, in fact, fire is almost 
certain to result. 

There are at least a dozen reputable 
firms making electric heating pads, which 
are the proper thing to replace the hot- 
water bottle and can be used with perfect 
safety. E, R. W. 

KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS. 


A Strong Assertion 

Tuk most helpful thing I have ever 
learned from experience is this: If we 
breathe deep we cannot worry and if we 
worry we cannot breathe deep. | wish 
cthers might be helped by the knowledge, 
as [ have been. C. N. M. 

PINNEY’S CORNERS, CONNECTICUT. 


Sunday’s Problems 

SUNDAY in my home is a day of rest, 
recreation, and improvement, instead of 
one of much cooking, too much dressing, 
and the seemingly inevitable walk that the 
children may remain clean and quiet. 

Immediately after Sunday - school my 
four little girls don their every-day dresses 
and together we seek a shady spot about 
fifteen minutes’ walk from our home in 
the suburbs. Here we enjoy perfect free- 
dom for the remainder of the morning. 
After a good picnie luncheon, the chil- 
dren take turns at reading aloud from a 
child’s Bible of large print, attractive 
pictures, and most alluring stories. My 
little daughter of eight found reading her 
most diflicult task until recently, and as 
the older children vie with one another as 
to who remembers most of the previous 
reading, each child gains considerable 
knowledge of Bible stories. 

We return late in the afternoon, too 
late to feel it necessary to dress the chil- 
(ren for the remainder of the day. Of 
course those who would shrink at being 
seen on Sunday in a morning shirtwaist 
suit may never know the luxury of lying 
on the grass under a shady tree with a 
good book. Our neighbors and the many 
acquaintances whom we have gained en 
route to “our spot” have learned our 
intent and not a few have followed suit. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. Cc. W 


Rainy-day Occupations 

Tue key to the “ rainy-day closet” al- 
ways remains in my possession and is 
strictly guarded. Only when a storm 
keeps my flock of noisy youngsters in- 
doors do I preduce the magic key. I vary 
the contents from time to time, but the 
following artieles have proved most effiva- 
cious in turning my young Indians into 
an industrious, quiet. working band: 
crépe paper, with a booklet of instruction; 
a box of water-colors; magazines which I 
am willing to have eut up; beads of vari- 
ous colors and sizes; a new game and the 
ever-fascinating picture puzzles. Since the 
institution of the “closet,” rainy days 
have ceased to be dreaded by even the in- 
valid of the house. M. D. 

CLINTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Maiden Aunt 

I wonper if any housemother has re- 
ceived as a member of the home circle a 
sweet elderly aunt? My aunt, who came 
to us just after her husband’s death, had 
been a woman of great energy and for 
forty-nine years mistress of a delight- 
ful home. Needless to say, we found 
her very sad and tired and not unwilling 
to take a long absolute rest, and during 
all that time I wondered how we could 


make her feel at home and useful in our 
small scheme of things. 

First of all, with scant originality, | 
sought some garments in my _ charity- 
basket, half a dozen little skirts of flan- 
nel easily sewed by hand; and while she 
sewed I read from Dickens's, George 
Eliot’s and Scott’s books of all time, but 
especially of her day. One day she ad- 
mired a bit of embroidery, but assured 
me she had not “worked a flower for 
forty years.” I begged her to try, and 
offered some collars, needles, thread, and 
all. She finally embroidered them and 
sent them to two nieces, who thanked her 
so pleasantly that “ auntie” was anxious 
for whole sets of scalloped lingerie, and 
now several of us are rejoicing in bits 
of her handiwork. 

It seems always the personal touch that 
brightens an old person. But the idea 
that we honor as our inspiration began 
with a bit of old china, a castle, and an 
heirloom. I asked so many questions 
about it, and she answered so charmingly, 
that I arranged the answers in my note- 
book and read them to the family as “ the 
castle’s story.” Whereupon we all agreed 
that “auntie” must write a history, in- 
eluding all her delightful memories, of 


our family, their possessions past and 
present, and our locality. 
She was delighted with the idea. And 


that was several months ago, so already 
much is accomplished. Her work has 
aroused much interest among the kith 
and kin, and this “ authority ” on family 
history is eagerly awaited by two whole 
generations. It will be very helpful to 
succeeding generations, and I wish we had 
realized even sooner that our elderly rela- 
tives are the only ones who can tell us 
thesé stories of our own people. Some- 
times they are delightful stories, some- 
times they are rich in romance. 
J. M. W. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


Eliminating Worry 

My great problem was to rid myself of 
worry. <A victory over the inborn tend- 
eney to worry surely is an accomplish- 
ment, and it is the greatest and most im- 
portant thing | have ever done. Its value 
to me cannot be overestimated. 

I had been prone to worry all my life; 
not fussy over trifles, but lamenting and 
regretting and fearing, making my own 
life and others’ miserable and unhappy. 

I determined to replace worry and fore- 
boding with hope and the semblance of 
happiness. if not the real thing: aceord- 
ingly, when the symptoms returned, I 
stopped my work (mine being work 
that allowed me to think); [ took up an 
interesting book, went out in the pleasant 
sunshine, talked with friends, or did any- 
thing to keep my mind oceupied with 
pleasant things. 

I didn’t want to. I wanted to sit still 
and think about my troubles, but I listened 
to the voice of common sense in time and 
saved myself. I had often heard the ad- 
vice to root up the weeds and plant the 
garden with flowers, and [ put it in actual 
practice. I think others would do the 
same thing if they would only realize that 
it can be done. 

My mind, free from worry, is eapable 
of accomplishing things heretofore un- 
hoped for, and it takes a brain untram- 
melled and free to aecomplish the best 
results. H. E. 

Cuicaco, ILLINOIS. 


A Restful Vacation at Home 

LIVING in an apartment and being situ- 
ated so that my husband could not get 
away from business for a rest, I decided 
upon a plan for a two weeks’ vacation 
at home. Our only child had been invited 
to the country for a visit. 

I put the apartment in perfect order, 
removing many unnecessary things to the 
store-room,that they would not make added 
work in caring for the rooms. Everything 
was made to look as restful and summer- 
like as possible. 

Next our clothes were all put in order 
and the same attention given them as if 
we had been going away from home. 
Then everything pertaining to sewing or 
mending was put out of sight until our 
vacation should be ended. With a few 
new books and magazines on the table 
for chance reading, everything was in 
readiness for our two weeks’ pleasure. 
I planned sight-seeing trips, little lunch- 
eons in the park, and inviting meals at 
home. 

We made some calls in the evenings and 
renewed neglected acquaintances. Places 
of interest which we felt we had never 
time to visit, I carefully planned to see. 

An occasional luncheon or dinner we 
took at some of the best cafés. The 
weather being warm, we often took a 
trolley ride late in the evening to enjoy 
the cool air. 

The outlay for our vacation was small. 
We had the pleasure of each other’s com- 
pany. 

I hope some of our readers will try this 
plan and see how nice it seems to be 
company in your own home and get ac- 
quainted with your husband and friends. 

San ANTONIO, TEXAS. 8. J. 





Seven English Cities 


By W. D. HOWELLS 


Alert, sensitive, abandoning himsel! 
to the environment, yet never trans 
gressing artistic restraint, Mr. Howell: 
offers his comments with the conversa 
tional freeness of an ordinary traveller 
Passing through towns and villages, along 
old roads and over wel'-‘csnown haunts 
or discovering some inviting, unfamiliar 
spot, one thing the author does always- 
catches the spirit of the place and mirrors 
it deftly and brilliantly. 

(Uniform with “London Films,” etc.) 

Crown Svo. Cloth, Gilt Top, $2.00 net 


The Technique of Speech 


By DORA DUTY JONES 


While the mechanism of speech—how 
sounds are formed by the lips, tongue, 
and throat—has been understood, Miss 
Jones here applies this knowledge in a 
thoroughgoing way to the study of Eng- 
lish diction. Her basic principle is to 
make the voice clear and melodious. 


Illustrated with Diagrams and Colored 
Plates. Post Svo, Cloth, $1.25 net 

. The Re- 

Equal Suffrage in ™*; 


an Investigation Made for the 


Colorado Collegiate Equal Suffrage 
League of New York State 


By HELEN L. SUMNER, Ph.D. 


The accuracy and fulness of the infor- 
mation in this book make it indispen- 
sable. It is an impartial report of the 
effects of equal suffrage in Colorado. 
There is not a line of argument in the 
book; the author has simply followed 
where the facts led. It took two years 
to prepare the report, and the methods 
employed were elaborate and thorough 

Crown Svo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


English Spelling and 
Spelling Reform 


By THOMAS. R. LOUNSBURY 


The book is for the average intelligent 
reader ; it is especially intended to re- 
move “the unintelligent opposition of the 
intelligent.’’ It shows that while this 
opposition masquerades as loyalty to 
tradition, it is really nothing but a prej- 
udiced attachment to familiar forms. 
Examples are cited proving that the so- 
called regular spelling is often a com- 
paratively late and unjustifiable innova- 
tion. Easy and conversational in style 

Post Svo, Cloth, $1.50 net 


Curiosities of the Sky 


By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


An intimate and authoritative descrip- 
tion of the curious bodies and lights to 
be seen in the sky. He sees these things, 
reads about them, and hears now and 
then of some wonderful new discovery 
but he never knows quite what it is all 
about. This book will tell him—au- 
thoritatively, for its author is a_ dis- 
tinguished astronomer. The photographs 
include many taken at the Lick and 
Yerkes Observatories during the most 
recent investigations. The book is one 
to be recommended to all sorts of readers 
whether they are scentifically minded o1 
not. 

Fully Illustrated from Photographs aud 
Chart Drawings. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 nt 


The Human Way 


By LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 
“These essays will compose a volume 
of human wisdom and literary quality 
which we can exchange with England 
for the essays of Lowes-Dickinson and 
A.C. Benson.” —New York Times Review 
Crash Buckram, Gilt Top, $1.25 net 


Ant Communities 


A Study in Natural Civics 


By HENRY C. McCOOK 
D.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


The author limits this book to ants en 
tirely, and in the main considers them in 
their phases of behavior as social animals 
where their reputation has so long stood 
for wisdom. It also indicates parallels 
between the communal actions of ants 
and those of men, each in relation to the 
welfare of the type. 

(Uniform in size with ‘‘ Nature’s Crajts- 
men.‘”’) With many Drawings. 
Crown Svo, Cloth, $2.00 net 
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tc.) HIS attractive trottoir suit, N made of tweed, a good effect is produced 

“y is of mauve corduroy, but by piping the collar, the bands on the 
the tweeds or even broadcloths sleeves as well as those on the skirt, and 


feature, and the straight lines 
suit distinction. These lines 


1s a rule, has to avoid the 
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INDOOR DRESS. No. 804. 


Price, 35 cents. 
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Price, 25 cents for coat or skirt. 





nake up perfectly in this model. 
-implicity of the design is the 
suit becoming to the short woman, 


ength coats such as this model has, ¢ 
they give height and slimness to the stout 





Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


woman. The slight woman who 
these lines too severe for her has but to 
ear a blouse. with ruffling, or some fancy 
1isteoat, if she prefers. If the i 
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SMART STREET SUIT. No. 803. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches busi measure. 


the belt, with scarlet or black silk. When 
broadcloth is used the model is very ef- 
fective with pipings of silk of the same 
tone. But the fashionable velveteen and 
the corduroys are, however, the materials 
especially suited to this trottoir. The 
white blouse—so Paris is hinting—will be 
in favor again, and this makes a rather 
dressy finish to the severity of the suit. 
The pleated flounce of the skirt reaches 
just above the line of the a and the 
yoke is quite plain. The model is well 
adapted for either mother or daughter. 

No. 804 is a charming model of a house 
gown. The materials are carrot-color 
satin and moiré velvet of a slightly deep- 
er shade. The yoke and cuffs are of sheer 
tucked white silk muslin, and the trim- 
ming is the fashionable silver lace. A 
bias fold of the velvet forms a finish above 
the lace at the throat, and this may also 
be introduced between the lace and mus- 
lin upon the sleeves, The coat of the 
moiré velvet is loose from the pleats of 
the skirt, and forms in the back two long 
tails with an inverted pleat between them 
which extends to the bottom of the skirt. 
At the waist line is a flat rosette of the 
satin, and above this a straight piece 
of the velvet forming a little vest similar 
to the curved one in front of satin and 
velvet. Thus the effect of the back of 
the gown is much the same as the front. 
Both the body of the gown and the coat 
fasten at the left side, which will at once 
make a strong appeal in favor of the 
gown. Where the coat fastens a dressy 
finish may be secured by covering the 
seam with three small satin rosettes to 
correspond with the one at the waist line 
in the back. The pleats of the waist are 
in harmony with those of the skirt—the 
back of the waist being pleated as well 
as the front. The model lends itself to 
various color schemes, and is sufficiently 
youthful to be available for young girls 
when made with suitable materials, and 
yet matronly enough to suit the middle- 
aged woman. It is a design that would 
be a satisfactory one for second mourn- 
ing, using as materials dull meteor crépe 
for the body of the gown and moiré silk 
for the coat. The trimming would be 
dull black passementerie, or the embroid- 
ery of a black China crépe shaw] if one is 
fortunate enough to have such a pos- 
session. The yoke and cuffs would be of 
black chiffon. If desired for an evening 
gown, the back breadth of the skirt 
would be cut a half yard longer, and thus 
secure the required eighteen inches of a 
train. The yoke would be omitted and 
the waist cut an inch or two lower. The 
sleeves could be treated in th® same way 
—making them elbow length with a fin- 
ish of lace. Suitable materials for such 
“ costume would be filet net over white 
satin for the body of the gown, while the 
coat would be brocaded satin of any of 
the light colors—white brocade with lav- 
ender, old-rose, yellow, or the lighter 
pinks. The silver lace would be a per- 
fect trimming, but any lace would an- 
swer the purpose. <A less expensive dress 
would be of filet net and the coat of plain 
satin. If one had a lace princess gown, 
this might be cut over for the coat, and 
a lace coat be thus secured which would 
look extremely well with the filet net. 
The possibilities of the model seem to be 
limitless. 

No. 805 and No. 806 are stylish models 
of house and street gowns. joth have 
the same conspicuous advantage—they 
may be used as designs for remodelling 
dresses of a season ago. But on the other 
hand each is an attractive style for an 
entirely new costume. No. 805 has a 
skirt of black satin. ‘The overdress is of 
black serge with a fine silk line. The 
bottom of the overdress is of black satin 
relieved by the design of satin cording. 
This same design is effective as the trim- 
ming of the waist at the neck where the 
yoke of white lace relieves the severity 
of the all-black gown. ‘lhe three- -quarter 
sleeve is emphasized by the lace cuff with 
its finish of ruffle and satin bands at the 
wrist. This use of lace in yoke and cuffs 
offers a happy solution for the woman 
who is using the design to make over a 
frock. The cloth princess gown of the 
last year may be converted into this 
model with great success by using either 
satin or silk of the same tone as the ma- 
terial for the underskirt and the trim- 
ming. It will be noted that the vertical 
pin-tucks on the sleeves match those of 
the overdress 

No. 806 is especially suited to the tall, 
slight woman, for the short overdress 


flounce tends to diminish -height. The 
surplice waist is made fairly full by 
means of the shirred bars, and the shir- 
ring on the sleeves ‘is in harmony, The 
girdle makes it possible for the’ waist 
and skirt to be separate, and at the same 
time lengthens the waist line to meet the 
season’s demands. ‘These notable facts 
about the gown point to how adaptable 
the design’ is for remodelling. The gown 
is of very light-weight gray broadcloth 
with a small passementerie for the finish 
at the neck, where the marquisette yoke is 
relieved by small black velvet buttons and 
a velvet band. These bands are to be seen 
above the ruffles on the upper flounce. 
The elbow sleeve makes the gown dressy, 
but long cuffs of marquisette to match 
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SIMPLE HOME DRESS. No. 805. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 35 cents. 


the yoke may be used, and so the gown 
may be made more serviceable. It would 
be quite possible with this model to 
transform an India silk or foulard of the 
summer’s wardrobe into an attractive 
winter house gown. ‘The _ lower skirt 
would then be a plain messaline or satin 





A GOOD STYLE FOR REMODELLING. No. 806 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 35 cents. 


of the color of the figure of the foulard. 
Instead of the velvet bands rows of stitch- 


ing may be used. 














These Handsome House Dresses 
Made Without Paying a Penny 
For New Materials 


Don't think that you need to buy new materia 
every time you want a new dre 

The materials in clothes you have laid aside ar 
as good as they ever were And you'll be surprised 
at the new beauty Diamond Dyes will give the 
goods. You can have — new dresses With 1 
more trouble than washing a handkerchief 

Diamond Dyes 

“Thad agra 1 ~ and 1 ister a 

bhuc They were adec ¢ at potted 









vise good. We got some Dia ie 
dress a beautiful ol Cc, terd 
1 lad¢ Jed 
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up. All frie 

It's rea ide é j 

Dyes.’ Mre Catl , Mo 

Important fects About Goods to be Dyed 

Diamond Dyes are the Standard of tt rid and al 

w ive perfect t our e that yu 

get the real Diamond Dy { Dia id 


Dyes adapted to the article 3 
Beware of imitations 
who make outs hi 





t their imit 
o ’ ~ all fabrics ™) 
« oy et fa be« no dye that 
willgive the fine ‘at re — on ool, sik or other anima 
© lly a dycing Cotton, 
For this reason we 
make two kinds of iamon en namely : Dinmond 
Dyes for Wool, and Coney "bye « for Cotton. 
W 





Diamond Dyes for ool cannot be used for colorin 
Cotton, Linen, or other Mixed Goods, but are especially 
( Adapted f ot Wool Silk, or other animal fibres, which take 

"Slaaneanl Ween (ae Cobian ure especially adapted for 
Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres, » take up 
the dye slowly. 

** Mixed Goods,” also known as ‘‘Union Goods,” are 
made chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other vegetabl 
fibres. For this reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton are 
the best dyes 1 fe good 

Send 1 your lane 
Diamond Dye Angual “Free ce I Magy Pgecnne 
to mention your deak name and tell us whether he sell 
Diamond Dyes), and we will send you a copy of the fa 
mous Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Directior 
Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth iil FREE. Addr 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VT 
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Brown Your Hair 


With Mrs. Potter’s Walnut Tint Hair Stain, 
Absolutely Safe and Harmless 

It cannot stain the scalp, does not soil the hands 

or your linen. Will not give an unnatural shade to 


your hair. E 
Send For Trial une 
Apply Mrs. Potter Wa alnut Tint Hair Stain 
the 


once a month with your b. Stains on 
hair, won't rub off Gi iva ed to be free fr 
all poison | ilphur ud or pper Ha 
no odor, n i , no grease $ at first 
cla druguist Satisfaction iTa Send 
ur na and) =addre and s cent 
(stamps or coin), and we ill ai harges pre 
paid, a trial packas in plait caled wrapp 
with valuable -beeklet on hair Mr Potter 
Hygienic Supply ¢ 1043 Groton Bldg., Cincin 
nati. Ohio. 





Buy Direct From the Producer 


Save Importer’s, This magnificent French 


Corl Ostrich Plame 

















Wholesaler’s il 17 inches 
and ; les ath 
Retailer’s “the high 
Profits. 4 est grad 
FOR THIS hard fo 

FRENCH CURL VA Ad soloctes 


from the 


male bird 





and le extra 
wide, with 
heavy droop 
ing head. 
bis Plume on approval, 
express charges, and we 
‘WwW " ITE cautiful Plume in black, 
h ur express office C.0.D,, 
rath ORS with priv fexamination, If sstisfactory 
pay the express agent $1.95 and the Plame fs 
yours. If, however, you do not think this the 







duplicate of your dealer for less than $5.00, tell the 
press agent to return the Plume to us and we will 

refund your lie. Or, if you prefer to send the full amount, 

$1.95, we will send the Plame by return mail, postage prope 

and if not sati-faetory we will pror nptly refund your money 

take all the risk, For complete line of Ostrich Feathers, listing 

bargains in Willow Plames, write for free catalog. 


SPECIAL OY Sn oins 2.28 


— 
South African Importing (o., Dept. 20, 1841 Wabash Ave,, Chicago 
























The test of time has only served to 
strengthen confidence in the efficacy 
of Pond’s Extract, the most useful 


household remedy. 


Soothing, Refreshing 


and Healing 


Ask your druggist for POND’S 
EXTRACT. Sold only in sealed 
bottles—never sold in bulk. 
Refuse all substitutes. 





VANISHING CREAM 


(POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY'S) 


il non-oily toilet cream of great pufity and exquisite 

“ R se fragrance. “‘Vanti ing Cre am" « lively pro 

hat fineness of shin te ture So requisite lo a clear and 
al complexion 





Send name and oak ss for a liberal FREE SAMPLE 


POND’S EXTRACT CO. 


Dept. A, 78 Hudson St., New York 





*“‘The Standard for 60 years’ 
















































Ohi Cae Dissolves Fat 


Leaves the flesh smooth and firm. 
Don’t Diet. Don’t Dose. 


FATOFF will reduce your corpulency 


FALUFI and 


TREAT YOURSELF AT HOME 3 


ladies only. 


Do you wish to keep it 


SLIM and 
YOUTHFUL? 


FATOFF 


(Trade-Mark) 





Absolutely no Wrinkles. 


to a nurmal size in 30 days and your fig- oxysms of Whooping Cough. 
ure to a desired 1 rf ~ . . ~ 
(saa Ss deed ae | pueesent 5 dreaded Croup cannot exist where Cres- 
external application only. olene is used. 
FATOFF reduces Sat only : 


where appiied. 


| 
If you find yourse!f taking on 
fat, and y munot come tu the 
Hones ‘lustitute, purchase 


the cough. 


he Borden Institute treats 





DOUBLE #9". 
CHIN ffs i 











Drug Stores in New rk and oth 


r 
supplied by 


52 E. 84th Street, New York | 





’ 
marvellous for this purpose. Cresolene’s 
Write for Booklet, mailed in plain sealed § | . ss ale 

wrapper. | For Sale By ! 
I NORE is sold by all of Riker’s | 


Te eman’s Drug Stores Ne w 
Kalich Pharmacie-, 
and all first-class drugyists, or 





in stamps. 


THE BORDEN CO, 













for Whooping Cough 
Croup, Sore Throat 





“ Used while you sleep.” 
Vaporized Cresolene stops the par- 


It acts directly on the nose and throat, 
making breathing easy i 
colds; soothes the sore throat and stops 


There are absolutely no disagreeable | Cresolene is a powerful germicide, 
| J: acting both as a curative and preventive 
| | in contagious diseases. 
| It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 
recommendation 

is its 30 years of successful 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 
Cresolene Antiseptic ” 


New irritated throat, of your druggist or from us, 10c. 


THE VAPO CRESOLENE COMPANY 
180 Fulton Street. New York 


Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Camus 

















remarkabi 
Dandruff, Gray Hair, ete, 


surprise and delight you. 





WM.CHAS. KEEN 
LORIMER INSTI 





Hair Like This MADAM CRAYL’S 


Let me send you A school of 130 occupations for women, 
FREE a P e _ Success Unfailing op; o-tunities for money-mak- 
saan by mail — to 


treatment _ for Baldness, | | Correspondenc 
at my own expense. It will School for a a ‘renie. 
I ions 


| —~ Money-Making at 

in ome. Course covering 90 days only $ 
Write to-day to | Women Send stamp for particulars. i: 
: | you ate dissatisfied, your money refunded 


ut 
Dept.2659, Bultimore, hang a P. O. Box 1412, Springfield, Mass. 


























Popular because of its 
quality, fit and comfort 
TRADE MARK wv 


:. - 
of64 


REG.U.S.PAT.O-F 


Summer Underwear 


— Buy it next Summer 
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5 For BOYS 25 tensa es For MEN i 





HARPER’S BAZAR 








EF women who love daintiness about 
us should rejoice that the day of 
the indelible-ink bottle is past; 


not that we deny its usefulness, but rather 
that a growing sense of luxury has led us 
to relegate it to proper uses, and to lend 
our energies to a more pleasing lettering 
for our various belongings. We know 
that it consumes most of and more than 
our spare moments, this constant embroid- 





By Gaille Alan Lowe 





wy 
fil 
» 


rather more in keeping with househo!( 
linens. The flowing lines of script or 
fancy letters lend themselves to far greatcr 
speed in working than the straight lines 
of block and Old English letters, and 

is well to bear this in mind, especial! 
if one is to work upon very sheer ma- 
terials. Even an expert needlewoman wi!] 
find a certain difficulty in preserving th» 
absolutely even line required in Old Eng 














































THREE PRETTY CARTOUCHE INITIALS 


ering of initial or monogram; but there 
is a thrall about it, and the average 
housewife will find time to initial either 
her household or her persone! linen, while 
the truly enviable one makes time for 
both. 

A simple cartouche effect embroidered 
about a single letter makes a variation 
from the usual which is very attractive. 
This is equally true in the case of either 


lish letters if she must work upon a ver 
fine material. For heavy linens and 
damask, however. there is no more satis 
factory style of initialling. 

Initialling is best done working withou 
a hoop. The final satin - stitch, at an) 
rate, should be done in the hand, bu 
many workers prefer to lay the padding 
stitch with the linen drawn over a hoop. 
This, of course, prevents any sed mis- 





ie 


























THREE FANCY EMBROIDERED INITIALS IN BORDERS 


lingerie or napery, although a_ slightly 
diiferent style might be selected for such 
widely different uses. Designs of fitting 
daintiness for lingerie may seem of in- 
sufficient dignity when seen upon more 
substantial napery, but this, of course, 
is largely a matter of individual taste. 
Of the designs of cartouches and initials 
illustrated the majority were planned with 
a view to lingerie- marking; the upper 
three are characterized by severer lines, 
which, although suitable to garments, are 





chance of puckering. Holding the linen 
in working, over two fingers slightly 
parted accomplishes the same end and 
is a most handy trick for the needlewoman 
to master, but it does take a little practic: 
to acquire the knack of what is sometimes 
called the convent frame. 

She who embroiders will never lose sight 
of the fact that badly laid padding spoils 
even the finest of satin-stitch, and un 
interesting though it be, this step in the 
work must be most carefully taken. 








Che Marriageahle Son 


By a Mother-in-Law 


believed they were showing their 

motherly devotion in bitterly oppos- 
ing the marriage of their sons. I once 
talked earnestly with one such, telling her 
of my own experience, and warning her, 
for her own sake, if not for her son’s, 
against the attitude she was assuming. 
But it was of no use, she being one of 
the unfortunates who can see only their 
own side, for first and last and all the 
time it was the same: “No, 1 want to 
keep him for myself. I will not. if I can 
help myself, give him up to another wom- 
an. I want no rival in his love.” 

I accepted early the thought of my son’s 
marriage, and as he approached manhood 
strove to keep myself in accord with the 
idea. I had been happy in securing his 
boyish confidence—there never was any 
subject which we could not frankly dis- 
cuss, and when it came to the all-impor- 
tant question this condition held good. 
He knew I was interested in his “ girls,” 
always talked of them with me, and on 
eceasions, | being a semi-invalid, would, 
in driving with them, bring them in to 
see me. This blessed condition of con- 
fidence between us two led to his being 
always willing to respect my opinion of 
lis girl friends. 

Had I never my times of anxiety? you 
will ask. Oh. oh! do not mothers know 
them well? Very young men, in their ad- 


| HAVE met_ numbers of women who 








miration of a sweet face and winning 


manner, cannot read with mothers’ keer 
eves, are not critical of the slight “ shad 
ing off” in refinement or education. A! 
ways in my mind | bore the stories w 
have heard, the cases we have known, o! 
young students too early forming tie 
which, when maturer judgment showe 
that a mistake had been made, their sense 
of honor forbade them to break, with th 
sad result of a life marred by an un 
mated marriage. So far as I could I pro 
tected my son by asking of him a promis 
not to bind himself until ready to entei 
on the business of his life. If a man keep- 
unshackled through his early twenties |}. 
is not likely to make any serious mistak 
in the choice of a partner for life. 

Since my son has married happily and 
well, I have had my reward, if reward ca! 
be claimed for what is mere duty. Ther 
is no room for jealousy, for there is n: 
question of “first place” in our experi 
ence. My son’s wife has hers, I have mine 
There is an understood mutual spirit « 
yielding. The wife seeks occasion for 
standing aside and allowing me to enjo 
some special treat or outing with my son. 
An enthusiastic welcome always awaits 
me in their home. 

My daughter and I have no fear of the 
much-steered-clear-of * in-law,” both real- 
izing how near and precious the relation 
may be. If she were called on to add to 
this she would probably have something 
kind and pleasant to say of me. 





—_—— 
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to make a study of Eng- 
and American poetry. 
suggest to me books 
study? Also 
best describes 


IT should like 
lish, Irish, Scotch, 
Will you kindly 
which will assist me in the 
what book do you consider 
the government of our country? And 


one more question, in what order do you 


think one should read George Eliot's 
novels?—S. K. 

You have not told me what your li- 
brary facilities are, and so I find it a 


little difficult to suggest to you books to 


be read in connection with your study 
of English, Lrish, Scotch, and American 


poetry. If you have not access to the 
books to which I refer you, will you Mind- 
ly let me know, stating also what books 
you have at your command and whether 
or no there is a publie library in your 
town? If possible, consult Twelve Eng- 
lish Poets, by Blanche Wilder Bellamy, 
as this little volume will give you ex- 
tracts from some of the best poets; and 
this group of twelve comprises the early 
English poets. Or, again, take E, 

Stedman's Victorian Anthology, and also 
his American Anthology, since both these 
volumes contain — short biographical 
sketches of the poets. For Scotch poetry 
| would suggest that you take any good 
collection of poems, such as Palgrave’s 
Treasury of Poetry, or Dana’s Houschold 
Book of Poetry, or any collection of 
Scotch ballads, of which there are a num- 
ber. You might, if you care to, make a 
study of Robert Burns. This you would 
find very interesting. For Irish poetry 
I recommend a volume published by Mac- 
millan, New York, entitled A Treasury 
of Trish Poetry, edited by Stopford 
Brooke. Possibly you would rather make 
a study of the present Irish poet, W. B. 
Yeats. He is the best of the modern 
Irish poets, and any of his volumes would 


offer a pleasant hour’s reading. The 
order for your course of reading should 
be English, Irish, Scotch, and American 


poetry. 

For a study of America nothing has 
ever been written comparable to James 
Bryce’s (the present English Ambassa- 
dor to the United States) American 
Commonwealth. It is most delightful 
reading and very instructive. If you are 
interested in the governmental side read 


A. B. Hart’s Actual Gorernment as Ap- 
plied Under American Conditions.  An- 
other valuable book is American High- 
ways, by N. 8S. Shaler. <A book of lit- 


erary merit and interest is that by the 
iate D. G. Mitchell—American Lands and 
Letters. On the literary side again read 
W. D. Howells’s Literary Friends and 
icquaintance. If you wish an_ eneyclo- 
pedia of American history, I would 
recommend The American Nation: A His- 


tory, edited by A. B. Hart. 
You ask in what order the writings 
of George Eliot should be read: Scenes 


of Clerical Life, Adam Bede, The Mill 
on the Floss, Silas Marner, Romola, Felix 
Holt, Viddlemarch, Daniel Deronda. 


Critical estimate is divided as to the 


greatness of Adam Bede and WMiddle- 
march, About either of these two novels 
you will form your own judgment. If 


the Bazar can help you further 
you will call upon it. 

Our club means to make a 
America in the twentieth century. Would 
you kindly send us an outline? We have 
found the Home Study Club helpful, so 
we ask aid again.—Mhs. C. C. 


I hope 


study of 


The outline I submit to you for your 
club, I hope will meet your needs I 
shall be glad at any time to hear from 


any of the members who are preparing 
papers on the subjects indicated and give 
them lists of books which will aid them 
in their reading. I wish your club all 
success, 


THE TWENTIETH 
Science. 

1. The Last Word from Mars. 

The Development of Aviation 
(aeroplanes, balloons, ete.). 

3. Forestry.—* Proper Taxation of 
Forests,” Outlook, March 13, 1909. 
“Conservation,” Outlook, March 
13, 1909; Review of Reviews, 
April, 1909. 

( Apply to the Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, 1417 
“G” Street, Washington, D. C.) 


CENTURY IN AMERICA 


4. “Scientific Work Under the 
United States,’ Science, February, 
1909. 

“Pure- Food Law and Its Ef- 
fects,’ Good Housekeeping, Feb- 
ruary and April, 1909. 


6. Edison and His Work. 
7. Medical Science. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


We ar ee oe FE 


Our Home Study Club 





(a) The White Plague and Its 
Check. (Report on Tuberculosis 
Exhibit. Apply to Albany for 


State Reports.) 
(b) X-Rays as 
gery. 
Industrial. 
1. Child Labor 
2. Factory Inspection 
3. Railroads. 
Magazine Articles: Railroad Sig- 
nals,’ Scientific American, April 
3, 1909; “ Causes of Disasters,” 
World’s Work, April, 1909; 


a Factor in Sur- 


Legislation. 
Laws. 


“ 


“ Building and Efficiency,” At- 
lantic, April, 1908 (see also At- 
lantic, January, February, April, 
July, 1908); “ Nationalization 
of Railways,” Century, March, 
1908. 


4. The Steel Industry. 
The Cotton Industry. 
The Silk Industry. 

Religion. 

1. New Thought 

2. The Emmanuel Movement. 

3. The Society of Ethical Culture 
and What It Has Accomplished. 

Noctalism. 

1. History of Socialism in 

2. Present Status. 

3. A Comparison of Socialism in 
America and England. 

The Relation of Socialism to 
Equal Suffrage. 
Mineral Resources. 

1. The Mineral Resources of the 
United States and Our Possessions. 

(Secure Reports from the Geological 

Survey . Washington, D. C.) 
The Story of Iron and Its 
~ in This Country. 

Educational Institutions. 

1. Development of Domestic 
in Technical Schools. 

The Race Problem and the Work 
of Hampton Institute and Tuskegee 


and Its Literature. 


America, 


Uses 


Science 


Institute. 
Our Possessions. 
1. The Panama Canal. 


2. Porto Rieo. 
3. Hawaii. 
The Philippines. 
American Art. 
1. General. 


Magazine Articies: “ Greater Sin- 
cerity in American Art,” Crafts- 
man, April, 1909; “Case for 


American Art,” Century, No- 
vember, 1908; “ Future of Amer- 
ican Art,’ North American Re- 
view, January, 1909; “ Plea for 


American Artists,’ North Amer- 
ican Review, February, 1909; 
“ Contemporary German and 
American Painting,” Outlook, 
January 30, 1909; “ New Amer- 
ican Painters in Paris,” Har- 
pers Magazine, January, 1909. 


2. Architecture. 

(a) “ Profession for Women,” 
Housekecping, March, 1909. 

(b) Development of Country-house 
Architecture. 

(c) Increasing Appreciation of 
Good Architecture as seen in the 
Development of American School- 
houses, 

(d) Household Decoration. 

3. American Sculpture. 

Augustus St. Gaudens, 

George Gray Barnard. 


Good 


Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney. 
Miss Longman. 
If you will give me the name of a 


dealer in foreiqn publications I shall be 
greatly obliged. I want to get copies of 
the * Chanson de Roland,” and the * Chan- 
son Wd Alexandre,” and also the “ Little 
Naint Graal.” Will you also tell me the 


metres and length of the first two?— 
Mrs. R. 
I am sending you by mail the name 


and address of a firm dealing in foreign 
publications. You will be able to obtain 
the Chanson de Roland and the Chanson 
@Alexandre beyond question. The cost 
will be about one dollar a volume. They 
did not, have the Little Saint Graal of 
De Borron in stock a short time ago, 
but undoubtedly they could order it for 
you. In writing them, I should inquire 
if by any chance the poems were to be 
found in a collection of early French 
poetry. The Chanson de Roland has 
4,001 decasyllablic lines, and the Chanson 
@ Alexandre, in twelve-syllabled verse, has 
22,606 verses. Tnere is a prose version 
of the Liftle Saint Graal, but in writ- 
ing, ask for the verse copy. It was first 
published in Paris in 1841 by Michel. 

The Home Study Club will be glad to 
help you in any other way. 








Keep Your Floors Beautiful 








ILL you tes 
preparation ler ke 
clean—like new. 


and rub over the floor 
injury to the finish, 


eping floors, 





ly at our expense—Johnson’s Kleen Floor, the on/y 
Stairs, etc., in 
Johnson's Kleen Floor, any woman 


perfect condition? With 
can easily Bn p her floors bright and 


All you have to do is to dampen a cloth with the Kleen Floor 
it instantly removes all spots, stains, discolorations, without 


Johnson’s Kleen Floor 


rejuvenates the finish 
appearance of all floors 
pre paration, 


bringing back its original beauty. 
finished with 


whether 


It will greatly improve the 


shellac, varnish, wax or any other 


One of the greatest advantages of Johnson's Kleen Floor is the fact that it is 
quickly used—two hours’ time is sufficient to thoroughly clean and wax the floor and 


replace the rugs. 


We want to send you, Free, a bottle of Johnson’s 
Kleen Floor and a package of Prepared Wax, to be 
used after the Kleen Floor has been applied. 












not sho 


Jrop 
both the 


, : " 
“ass 5355” 


aa 


condition, all 
Prepared Wax with a « 


illustrated booklet, Edition P 12, on Home Be autifying. We eo” 
attach a coupon for your convenieuce. 


S. C. Johnson & Son 


Racine, Wisconsin 


m ‘<The 
Wood 


oth and bring to a polish with a dry cloth. 

‘loors receive much harder wear aan f urniture and woodwork, and con- 
Sequently reqt ire special treatment. 
sionally be used to put them in condition to receive the new finish. 


Johnson’s Kleen Floor should occa 
»p us a line today and we will promptly send you samples of oF f 
Kleen Floor and P nase Wax, Free, ° x. + Us 


Finishing 
Authorities’’ 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax gives the floors a soft, lustrons, artistic polish which does 
v scratches and heel-marks and to which dust and dirt will not adhere. 
For kee ping mission and polished furniture, pianos and woodwork in perfect 
that is necessary is to occas sionally 








apply a coat of Johnson's 


also our beautiful 








You wanted a bottle with- 


out a cork, so here it is. 


Our new patented cap bottle 
solves the cork problem. 


No more drying up, as con- 
tents are kept air-tight. 


Cap removed in a jiffy. 
Ready for instant use. 


Sold by dealers everywhere, 
10c. a bottle. 


Demand Le Page’s 
The best adhesive on the mar- 


ket for over a quarter of a 
century. 


Also put up in non-leak- 
able tube form at the 
same price. 
RUSSIA 
CEMENT 


























| heavy furniture. 












across your hardwood floors with 

Equip it with 
FELTOID CASTERS 

You: Chairs FELTOID TIPS 


and move it about without the slightest in- 
jury to floor or rugs. Buy FELTOID 
equipment for your old—-and demand it 
on your new furniture. 


A few manufacturers who equip their furniture with 
FELTOID CASTERS and TIPS: Steinway & 
Pianos, New York ; — Widdicomb Co., 
Bedroom F umiture, Grand ; A. H. Daven- 
port, Boston; W. K. Comes 4 aff boi Fur- 
niture, Chicago; Gustav Stickloy Co., Syracuse. 
If your Farnitare Dealer cannot supply you, write 
us, Write now for our free heoklet, 11 tells how 
to protect your floors against mars and seratches. 
Send for this book today. 


THE BURNS 2 BASSICK CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. > 





Witt’s Can—for Ashes or Garbage 


The Most Satisfactory Can There Is 


One piece lid—fits over outside edge—no rain gets 
in—can may be heaped full 
riveted—no soldered places to 


i y steel bands 


corrugations all around can—greatest 


strength 








no angle irons. 
Every 


One-piece body—no wooden strips— 


One-piece bottom—rim only rests on floor. 
can tested to hold water 

hree sizes each of can and pail. Known by the 
yellow label ““Witt's’ and Witt's name stamped in 
top and bottom None genuine without it. If 
your dealer hasn't Witt's, don’t waste time over 
imitations, for you'll eventually buy Witt’s. Write 
ps and we'll see that you are supplied now. Address 
Jept. s 


THE WITT CORNICE CO., 2118-2124 Winchell Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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Pneu 


If social or house 





Lining [nflat 


you may sit at ease in an arm-chair or recline luxuni- 
ously on a couch and direct the fitting and draping 
of your gowns if you possess a Pneumatic Dress Form. 

hold duties interfere with visits to the 
modiste, send your Pneumatic Dress Form to represent 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Form 





Inflated Lining 


ad’ and ready YOU, Select the material, determine the style and have /1/i!%ii!saf 


for waists 


made or the making directed by letter or telephone. 







To reproduce exactly every 
individual peculiarity of your 
figure, all you need do is to 
have a muslin lining 
fitted (directly over 
your corset and without 
your skirts) down over 
hips, so as to obtain 
their exact shape. 

Insert the deflated 
Pneumatic Form inside 
this lining and inflate 
until solid. Your dou- 
ble now stands before 
you. 


Skirts 


All skirts that you have fitted 
and hung over 
the Pneumatic 
Dress Form 
will be perfectly satisfactory, be- 
cause your muslin lining is fitted 
well down over the hips and gives 
their shape at the largest part (the 

last place the skirt touch- 


es). 

eS When this lining is in- 
‘ ’ flated and set on 
its stand at your 
skirt length, and 
has one of your 
petticoats on to 
give proper flare 
below the hips, 
your second self 
confronts you. 

If one h*> is high- 
er or larger, it will 


be so reprodu-ed. 










Hanging your own skirt 


Fitting vo 


Ready for bit- 
ting Shirt, 


Waists 

You may make and com- 
plete the most elaborate waist 
without trying it on if 
muslin lining is fitted 
according to directions 
furnished with each 
Form. 

This lining, when 
inflated on the form, 
gives the exact size of 
your bust, waist, neck 
and arms, also the shape 
of the back, slope of the 
shoulders, and any other 
peculiarity of your fig- 
ure. If one shoulder is higher 
or larger, the inflated lining 
will reproduce it. (See 
photo.) 


Adjustable 
Pneumatic Arm 

Put your fitted sleeve lining over 
it and inflate. Adjustable to any 
size and may be used for either right 
or left sleeve. 

The Pneumatic Arm may be 
attached to the arm size of the 
Pneumatic Dress Form or may be 
used separate- 
ly. (See cut.) 





Write 
for 
booklet 


When not in use, collapse and packin 
F-14 box base. 





ALL THESE LININGS ARE ON SAME SIZE FORM 





PNEU FORM C 


-» Reema” NOW Tork 





ory. 











Retail price, T5c. 
Special Offer 


You can try this fragrant delight 


before buying. Send us 5 cents 
for a miniature bottle to-day. 






A Christmas Suggestion by 


A gift that will last for months, make a de- 
lightful impression and leave a fragrant mem- 


for a 6 oz. bottle of 


ED. PINAUD’S 
LILAC VEGETAL 


A most exquisite toilet water, embodying the very 
heart of the lilac b i 
brated French perfume. 
me everywhere for general toilet purposes. 

This special Holiday package is most remarkable 
value and makes a very attractive Christmas gift, retail- 
ing at 75c.; packed in fine white paper box, tied with 
lilac silk a 
trated fragrance. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from 
our American Offices ai 
See special sample offer. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD, Dept. 202, 


ED. PINAUD BUILDING, New York 
Tear this advertisement out for a reminder 


— 


ED. PINAUD 








sk at any drug or department store 







lossom, Nothing equals this cele- 
Used by refined women and 









Each bottle contains 6 oz. of concen- 







mention your dealer's name. 









ON CREDIT 
0] a a) 








| beautiful and valuable 
we make wort $10 do ti 


soar oepeetl Diamon a better 
increase in — Ot O20 pe 

now now. Seni tee cor ak ‘oO Logg centa 
brivacy of your own home select the y= waee 


one Spapectinn. If you don deiner thom if they s eile more we 


monthly amounts. Ww sgunrantes every Diamon 
WRITE TODAY POR CHRISTMAS CATALOG. 
The Old Reliable Original Diamond and Watch Credit meses 


DEPT.P 113, 92 TO 98 STATE ST., CHICAGO, 
BROS 6. CO. Se paanch stcazs: pirrssuno. = 


SYSTEM 
For Christmas Presents : 


Sayeed the guiley of much mon 
work doesina r5 store. A 
gift f for a loved one—it lasts » anova oa map by barns 


year. MAKE YO ee Yost ouess Ti 


SYSTEM. icc 


> ae you to make 
By ———— 











to zou all 





PA., and ST. LOUIS, MO, 











ERGES, diagonals, homespuns, and 
S mixed suitings for the street, and 

voiles and cashmeres, with self-trim- 
mings in the way of shirrings, pipings, 
rolled or band trimming for the indoor 
dress, are the materials the economical 
woman who would appear up to date 





=e 3 
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Street suit of old ros: serge, with striped velvet revers. 


| should select for the winter wardrobe that 


is yet to be refurbished. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this. ‘The first should be 
chosen because, being the fabrics that fig- 
ure in the fashionable street suits made 
by the most exclusive tailors, the plainer 
suits made up in them cannot fail to be 
recognized as the proper things. | Again, 
and in some respects this is the stronger 
reason, they are the materials of all others 
that are staple and * hold their own” the 
longest. The same may be said of the 
lighter fabrics for inside wear which I 
have just named. Some of the exclusive 
models for indoor gowns are entirely free 
from all but self-trimming, rows of shir- 
rings over cords being the most popular 
forms of garniture. 

Corduroy is another material which is 
also shown in medium-priced suits this 
year and which reappears occasionally al- 
most every winter. Whole suits of cordu- 
roy in dust browns and leather tones, also 
in forest green, with brown fur trimmings, 
and knee-length blouses which are consid- 
ered as smart sporting coats, are among 
the moderate-priced garments which good 
shops are showing. I do not recommend 
these garments, however, where real econ- 
omy is to be practised, for they belong to 
the class of apparel that stamps the wearer 
who has not a varied wardrobe. 

So, too, does the first suit illustrated on 
this page with its numerous out-of-the- 
ordinary features. The pleating around 
the coat, for example, and the square col- 
lar which is repeated exactly in the back, 
and which is faced with black and white 
striped velvet, are features which in time 
would weary the owner who could not vary 
her costumes frequently. 

Either the second or third costume 
would prove infinitely more satisfactory 
for general wear, for these follow con- 
ventional lines and are simply finished, 
the first in velvet. the second with stitch- 
ing only. Such suits are this year cut in 
ribbed cloths; either the hard - finished 
diagonals, or the soft-finished serges or 
cheviots and homespuns; or they are of 
mixed suitings similar to those used for 
men’s business suits. They serve all sorts 
of purposes, and a woman of any age may 
wear them appropriately. They are the 


onomical Fashions 


By Marie Olivier 


styles of gowns some smart women use for 
all practical purposes during the winter. 
Either suit may be worn with a tailored 


waist, smart collar and tie for strict 
morning wear: or a lingerie blouse with 


a fancy frill or jabot will make the suit 
acceptable for luncheons and for morning 
or afternoon lectures and musicals. Again, 
with a pretty waistcoat and a lace jabot, 
the suit is metamorphosed into a dres~ 
that may be worn appropriately to all but 
the most formal weddings. 

For the morning tan gloves, or those 
that match the suit should be worn with 
suits of this character; for the afternoon 
whige or preferably (because, and only be- 
cause, they are newer) pale tan or mole- 
colored gloves are required. 

In inexpensive hats this year there is 
nothing at once so smart and so simple 
as the beaver-faced hats that turn up 
sharply at the side or all round, and are 
trimmed solely with a soft band of velvet, 
a rosette, or a feather mount. The mole- 
colored beaver, with a velvet of sharply 
contrasting color, is perhaps the most 
serviceable for general purposes, 

There are also some very attractive 
turbans which are made up to match 
tailored suits of an even more practical 
sort. In their case the top of the hat 
is stretched with the dress material, and 
a wide fold of beaver-finished cloth of the 
predominating color of the suiting is 
wound about the high brim. No trimming 
is given these hats for the present be- 
yond a simple quill or a small feather 
mount, Sometimes nothing rises above 
the crown, and a buckle set at the side 
alone varies the fold. The turbans are 
worn with a small dress veil or may be 
viven a thicker one for stormy days. ~ 





Suit of bottle-green homespun, with velvet collar and waistcoat. 


Veils, by the way, in a closely woven 
chiffon cloth, are being used for the eve- 
ning in lieu gf hoods, which are costly. 
They are draped softly about the head 
(the coiffure itself is now a swirl of hair) 
according to individual fancy and average 
three yards in length. For the economical 
woman or girl there is nothing prettier 
than this drapery which may match the 
cloak with which it is worn, or be in a 
preferred pale or dark color. A clever 
idea in connection with these veils is to 
edge them with marabout, -swan’s down, 
or dark fur which frames the face prettily. 
thereby converting the veil into a scarf. 
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Why Not Consultation Cookery? 
By Agues Bailey Ormsbee 








E have heard of consultation games 
of chess, perhaps have experienced 
the doubtful delight of medical 


consultation treatment, and know the 
tedious ways of consultation committees, 
hut vet we do not doubt that in counsel 

s wisdom. Why not try counsel in cook- 
ery? Co-operative housekeeping is far 
iway from the vast majority of house- 
wives, and each woman is left just as of 
ld to solve her three-meals-a-day problem, 
in spite of the possibilities of co-operative 
kitchen, dietary commissions, bureaus for 
pure food, and cooking-schools. Let’s go 
into consultation. 

You say it is a test of friendship to 
admit how simply you live? That’s pride, 
ind a very good thing it is not to want 
1 gaping public to know all the little cor- 
ners and turns in the domestic ménage. 
But can’t you put your pride in your 
pocket—say, for a month—and_ counsel 
with that friendly neighbor of yours? 
Don’t you remember how she helped you 
piece out the “ under” to the sleeve when 
you almost despaired of having your new 
made-over tea-gown? She never even 
looked wise when your minister's wife 
praised its becomingness. Besides, when 
her Jennie was ill with the measles, did 
she not let you make cream toast for her 
in her kitchen, where you could not help 
seeing that the oilecloth was worn and that 
the coal-seuttle had a patch in the bottom? 

Suppose you take your grocery list 
r book for last week and your butcher's 
account and your milk bill and run over 
and see her. Tell her you want to get 
some new ideas about how to manage and 
new courage to arrange those twenty-one 
meals a week and a little fun out of the 
whole affair. My word for it she will 
say, With great cordiality, “ Why, yes; 
I'd love to talk it all over. 1 have often 
wished [ had some one to talk to. Mother 
is too far away, and, besides, she has 
brought up her family and | ought not 
to lay any more care on her.” 

Then you will acknowledge to each other 
just how much money you have to spend 
on the table, and how far you have been 
able to manage meals that your family 
praised, and just how difficult you find it 
to keep the bills in their proper propor- 
tion. Does she know that there is a trust 
in raisins now, and does she know that 
the price is going to be three cents the 
pound higher this year? And before you 
know it vou will find out that the neigh- 
bor has her puzzles and her triumphs over 
the butcher and the grocer as well as you. 


She will introduce you to lentil soup; 
and give you the receipt that her French 
great-aunt taught her, and wil! tell you 
that it is such a help when the roast meat 
left from Sunday is too small a pattern 
for Monday's dinner. You can tell her 
about that top-sirloin cut of beef which 
you get your butcher to lard for you; 
and then, instead of turning it into a pot- 
roast, cook it rare, and thereby serve your 
family bountifully and save the difference 
in price between that and a prime rib 
of beef. “ Does she not know that dish 
of creamed hard-boiled eggs. which is so 
good and nourishing on a cold winter 
morning for breakfast, when Madam Hen 
fails to do her duty, and her relative in 
Egypt has put all her eggs in cold storage, 
and every egg is worth almost its weight 
in gold’ Well, then, here it is,” and so 
you go on, she helping you and you help- 
ing her with. all the short cuts and clever 


turns that two housewives may know. 
Before this gossip about cookery is an 
hour old you wil] have five new ideas, 


and, what is better, fresh interest in the 
food you prepare or plan. 

Then you will each write out what you 
had for each meal daily for a week, and, 
armed with the cost of the same, your 
neighbor will come and counsel with you. 
She has more variety than you? There 
is a point gained; and you discuss the 
possibilities of more variety within the 
tastes of your eaters. You use more milk 
and cream than she? Perhaps it is more 
necessary that your food should be sim- 
pler and more nourishing than hers be- 
eause your little people are not old enough 
to substitute other dishes. What an in- 
teresting time you had, comparing ideas 
as to which foods each thought nourish- 
ing and palatable! Next week you will 
talk about those that are cheapest, and 
then you will consider model menus and 
counsel as to what constitutes ideal meals. 
What a help was the hour you took to 
discuss the use of by-products, and how 
you agreed that it was much more in- 
aspiring than to call their ingredients left- 
overs! There was so much to = each 
other that you agreed it should “.be con- 
tinued in your next.” Meantime you 
serve for dinner her baked spaghetti; and 
she gets praise for your cream toast that 
disguised some bread that was too poor 
to appear without a mask and too good 
to be turned into fuel. 

More fun to plan meals now? To be 
sure, for you can talk it over with your 
counsellor to your heart’s content. 
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NE of the recent valuable works pub- 
O lished by the Harpers is The Great 

English Letter-Writers, in two vol- 
umes, by William J. Dawson and Conings- 
by W. Dawson. These volumes are of much 
more than the usual interest, for their ob- 
ject has been to show how certain men and 
women in different ages bore themselves 
during supreme crises of life. In this at- 
tempt the authors are peculiarly success- 
ful. Their introductory essay. on “* The 
Art of Letter-Writing,.” and their critical 
estimate of letter-writers, are also of un- 
usual interest. 

In Ant Communities and How They Are 
Governed (Harper &, Brothers) the author, 
Henry C. MeCook, has given us a really 
absorbing piece of work. Few things in 
nature are more interesting than the ant; 
and ant communities have long stood for 
wisdom and wise working-out of their 
form of community life. Mr. MeCook’s 
book is as interesting as fiction, but it is 
also very scientific and wholly accurate. 

In The Valor of Ignorance (Harper & 
Brothers) Homer Lea gives to the public 
an admirable treatise on the condition 
of the United States as to its readiness 
for war, and on the possibility of a Jap- 
anese invasion of America. Mr. Lea is 
not an optimist; he is. however, a sane 
observer, and he has reached his conelu- 
sions by very careful reasoning. His book 
should make certain responsible persons 
“sit up.” 

Harper's Library of Living Thought is 
one of the most charming,sets of books 
designed for holiday gifts. It contains 
six small and daintily bound volumes, of 
which the titles are: 

Jesus or Paul, by Dr. Arnold Meyer. 

Christianity and Islam, by C. 
decker. 

The Transmigration 
Alfred Bertholet. 

The Life of the Universe, two vols., by 
Svante Arrhenius. 

The Origin of the New Testament, by 
Dr. William Wrede. 


of Souls, by D. 


Norman Dunean—and 
rejoice over the ap- 
pearance of his new book, Going Doin 
From Jerusalem (Harper & Brothers). 
The volume is illustrated by Lawren 
Harris, and author and artist made their 
interesting journey together. They wan- 
dered through the country traversed in 
Biblical days by Joseph and his family, 
and they caught and have given to their 
book the wonderful atmosphere of that 
fascinating Eastern land. 

In The Technique of Speech, by Dora 
Duty Jones (Harper & Brothers), Miss 
Jones has done a most ereditable piece of 
work. Her reward should be great. for 
she has approached a subject which is of 
deep interest to thousands of American 
women, and she has discussed it with a 
clearness and a simplicity which will be 
very helpful to these women. Miss Jones 
teaches conscious control of the vocal or- 
gans, and thus she teaches beautiful 
speech. Every woman interested in this 
art should have her book and study it. 
Every woman who does that will find the 
book of unusual value. 

Mr. Lorin F. Deland, author of some 
very brilliant essays in the periodicals, 
has published a little book, Imagination 
in Business (Harper & Brothers). No 
one is better fitted than Mr. Deland to 
discuss this subject, and certainly few, if 
any, could have discussed it more inter- 
estingly and more inspiringly. Beginning 
with Napoleon’s statement that “ imagina- 
tion rules the world,” Mr. Deland goes 
into its power in daily life—and especially 
in business life. His book is more than 
an interesting work—it is a helpful, even 
an inspiring book. It should appeal to 
a large audience. 

Mr. Jacob Riis continues to be one of 
America’s best authorities on sociological 
topics. In his recent volume, however, 
The Old Town (Macmillan & Co.), Mr 
Riis enters a new field. His friends 
should accompany him there; they will 
find the experience well worth while. 
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Stir over fire unti 


WE case 


French Ice Cream 
Served with 
NABISCO SUGAR WAFERS 


Originality is the secret of 
success in a 
0 
Sugar Wafers to the creation 
of successful desserts offers 
surprise after surprise. At 
home” 

French Ice Cream with 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


—— Recipe for French Ice Cream —— 
Put yolks of four eggs into saucepan, 
add one cup of sugar and two of milk. 
thick. 
boil. Strain, cool, add one pint whip moped 
cream, one teaspoon salt, one le- | 
spoon vanilla extract. 
with NABISCO Sugar Wafers 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Keeps Silver Like New. 


The beautiful brilliancy of New 
Silverware is due to the Silversmith’s 
art. That brilliancy can easily be re- 
tained by Cleaning and Polishing with 


ELECTRO- 
SILICON 


the perfect Silver Polish, It saves your 
SILVERWARE and gives it Great Brill- 
iancy without scratching or wearing. 
Used everywhere. Avoid substitutes. 
Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 


Full-sized box, post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 80 Cliff St., New York. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. 




















The STEPHENSON Underground 


GARBAGE RECEIVER 


Removes all objections 
of the old swill-tub, and 
does not freeze 


Sold direct. 


for circular 


C, H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


HIGGINS 
A MAN’S CHRISTIAN 


By NORMAN DUNCAN 


Send 








In the lumber-camps of Minnesota a plain man 


named Higyins is doing a great work for his fellow 
work even more remarkable than that 


Grenfell has done on the Labrador 


men—a 
which Dr 
coast 
minister to the bodies as well as the souls of hi 
They call him “The Pilot.” The condi 
tions among which he works are almost unbelievabk 
Mr. Duncan, who visited 
Higgins in the camps, gives a striking picture of the 


Higgins is a minister of the Gospel—a 
people 
The work itself is heroic 


man and what he is doing 


16mo, cloth, untrimmed edges 


Pictorial cover 50 cents 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, : : NEW YORK 











VOuUR EYEBROWS 


Are they falling? Are they 
thin, light colered and un- 
attractive! 

If so, try Rarlattar Eyebrow Grower. 
Wonderfully successful! No —— 
it! Makes scant eyebrows thick, dark 
and silky. Scientifically compounded 
by a celebrated hair specialist. 00 
per Send for circular on the 
cultivation of the E yebrows. 


G. LYFORD, 1298-11 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


If yoy don’t the hair wiil grow again My met! e 
used by all reputable dermate oo, gists. The table r ie pli 

ance kills the hair root by a steady, cowstant galvanic curr 

of electricity. 'No shock—no scar—no danger or risk of any 
kind. No knowledge of electricity required to peste. ‘Send 
to-«lay for book which fully des — Mahler Api ypliance and 
contaius evidences of results achieved by th who have 
used it. This book is FREE. Write NOW. 


D. 4. MANLER, 492 M Mahler Park, HE. Providence, KR. 1 

















USED BY ' E4D'!NG CHEFS AND 





KITCHEN BOUQUET. 


, GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF cookery (EY Itwaag), 267 CLINTON AVE,, W. HOBOKEN, N.J. 
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THE oe Big Is UNLIKE com OTHER 
Wa OF KEEPING POULT 

and in pany sone just the reverse, accomplishing =v in poultry 

work that have always been cousidered impossible, and getting un- 

heard-of results that are hard to believe without seeing. 


THE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES 
OF THE WORK NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 


from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. It tells how to 
get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly every exy and how to 
raise nearly all the chicks hatched. I[t gives comnplete plans in detail 
how to make everything necessary to run the business and at less than 
half the cost required to handle the poultry business in any other 
manner, 


T - POUND BROILERS IN EIGHT WEEKS 
‘aised in a space of less than a square foot to the broiler without 
+ loss, and the broilers are of the very best quality, bringing here 

ee cents per pound above the highest market price. 


UR SIX-MONTHS-OLD PULLETS ARE 
LAYING AT THE RATE OF 24 EGGS 
EACH PER MONTH 


Ih a space of two square feet for each bird. No green cut bone of any 
Hescription is fed, and the food used is inexpensive us compared with 
others are using. 

Our new book, the Puito System ov Pocitry Keerine, gives full 
paPiiculars regarding these wonderful discoveries, rie er easy 
toiderstand directions that are right to the point, # 15 pages of 
ipbrations showing all branches of the work from sta rt to finksh. 


pan’ *'T LET THE CHICKS DIE IN THE SHELL 

Oné of our secrets of success is to save all the chickens that are 
fully developed at hatching time, whether they can crack the shell or 
not. It is a simple trick, and believed to be the secret of the ancient 
Egyptians and Chinese which enabled them to sell the chicks at iv 
cents a dozen, 





South 


pound. 





THREE-POUND ROASTERS TEN WEEKS OLD 


Mr E. R. Vhilo. 
Dear Sir:—I have follow 
tem as close as 1 could; 
complete success 
improvement on nature, your brooder 
is it. The first experience I had with 
your System was last December. I 
hatched 17 chicks under two hens, put 
them as soon as a hed in 
brooders out « 
three months I sole rm at 
They then averaged 
each, and the man I sold ther 
they were the finest he ever 
he wants all [ can spare this season, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


A LIVING FROM POULTRY 


$1,500.00 FROM 60 HENS IN TEN MONTHS 
ON A pried LOT 40 sisted minnie 





CHICKEN FEED AT 15 CENTS A BUSHEL 

Our beok tells how to make the best green food with bat little trou- 
ble nnd have « good supply any day in the venr, winter or summer. 
It is just as impossible to get a large egy yield without green food as 
it is to keep a cow without hay or fodder. 


OurR NEW BROODER SAVES 2 CENTS ON 
EACH CHICKEN 


No lamp required. No danger of chilling, over-heating or burning 
up the chic ens as with brooders using laimps or any kind of fire. 
They also keep all the lice off the chickens automatically or kill any 
that may be on them when placed in the brooder. Our book gives 
full plans and the right to make and use them. One can easily be 
made in an hour at a cost of 25 Tv 50 CuNTS, 


TESTIMONIALS 
Bellefontaine. Ohio, June 7, '09. 
Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—I just want to tell vou of the success I have had with 
the Philo system. 909, I parchased one of your Philo 
) hatch chickens. On the third day 
, 1909, I succeeded in hatching ten chicks. 
one of your fireless brooders and we had zero weather. We succeeded 
in bringing through nine—one got killed by accident. On June 1, one 
of the pullets laid her first egg, and the most remarkable thing is she 
has laid every day since up to the present time. 

Yours truly, 





I put them ia 


R. S. LaRue. 


Valley Fatls, N. Y., Sept. 10, '09. 
My Dear Mr. Philo:— 

1 want to tell you how pleased [ am with my use of the Philo Sys- 
st year. The fowls laid exceptionally weil in the new 
Economy coop—imuc i Bo oad in pre portion than those in my old-style 
house. The tire vwoder has selved the problem for me of raising 
extra early chicks. . am going into your methods more extensively 
this coming year, Wishing you succe am, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) E. B. Templer. 


. June 7, "09. 


tem during the po 








Britain, Conn., Apr. 14, 1909. 





cer 
Erentest system ‘the world has ever 
known, TU have had experience with 
poultry, but I know you have the sys- 
tem that brings the real profits. Yours, 
esse Underwood. 


If there can be any 


one of your 


Brockport, N. ¥ 
and at the E 


» Sept. 12, 190s, 
_ k. Ww. Philo. Y 


Imira, N. 

ave had perfect suecess 

us your way. I toink 

ur nod will raise stronger, health 

tag than the old way of using 

ne oy and, besides, it saves se much 
work und risk, Yours respectfully, 
M. 8. Gooding. 








said 
caw, and 





Yours truly, 
A. E. Nelson. 


Send $1.00 direct to the publisher and a copy of the latest 
revised edition of the book will be sent you by return mail, 


E. R. PHILO, Publisher 


241 Third Street, Elmira, N. Y. 








than her neighbor, 


subscription for One Dollar. 


treated and adulterated foods: 
their enforcement. 





THE health of the individual and the health of the nation 
depends upon the success of the principles advocated by 
the NATIONAL FOOD MAGAZINE. 


The housewife, the woman who desires to do things better 
will get the biggest dollar's worth ever offered 
by any magazine in twelve issues of this publicatiou—a_ year's 
There will be no schemes, no pre- 
miums, no bag of tricks, just a full dollar’s worth for a dollar. 


It will tell you how to economize in the household ; 
know food values; how to know pure foods from chemically 
it tells you about food laws and 
It contains health notes, menus, recipes, table 
stories, notes on proper table service and table decoration, and a 
variety of delightful entertainments. 


how to 





All these and more are the 





crusade it is waging. 





reading pages. 


food values. 


GERALD PIERCE 





subjects treated in the NATIONAL FOOD MAGAZINE which will 
go to make it invaluable to the housekeeper. 
this, remember every subscription you send helps in the great 


No food product is allowed to be advertised in this magazine 
that in quality is not up to the standard we are fighting for in our 


National Food Magazine 


is the official publication for the Associated Clubs of Domestic 
Science, an organization that is doing much good in furthering the 
principles of Right Living, in teaching household economies, and 


Ten cents a copy. One dollar a year. 
order it for you, or send to us direct. 





National Food Magazine 
‘ Herald Building, Chicago, IIl. 


But apart from all 


Your newsdealer will 


PAUL PIERCE 


























correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letters 
sender, though not for publ‘cation 


Cuurcn Fatr.—We will extend to you, 
as you ask, the offer of help made to 
church fairs last year. We will send to 
you or to the chairman of your committee, 
if you will send us her name, twenty-five 
copies of the current number of the Bazar 
and some display posters for decoration. 
We will give you, also, ten subscriptions 
to the BAzar for one year, to sell at one 
dollar each for the benefit of the church, 
and on every other subscription that you 
ean secure beyond these we will give you 
thirty-five cents profit. So, you see, it 
will be worth while, probably, for you to 
have a regular Harper's Bazar Booth. 
As to decorations, I would suggest that 
you follow out the-idea of the Christmas 
cover, using a very dark blue for wind- 
ing the uprights and for draperies, dotting 
these blue draperies here and there rather 
thickly with small gold-paper stars. At 
the top I would have one large gold star 
alone. 

Mrs. F. W. W.—You must, of course, 
have all your decorations suggestive of a 
tin wedding. Decorate the table with sil- 
ver tinsel, such as is used on Christmas 
trees, and scatter silver powder over the 
flowers on the table. The flowers should 
be bride roses, and a little smilax should 
be twined in with the silver tinsel and 
laid upen the cloth. Have tinfoil doilies 
under your dishes on the table and use 
tin dishes when it is possible. You might 
arrange your bride roses in a large tin 
bowl. For a menu, | suggest: 

Caviare on toast with a slice of fresh to- 
mato on top of the caviare—this for a 
relish. 

Oysters on the half-shell. 

Cream of celery soup. 

Young turkey with cranberry jelly. 
Stuffed potatoes and either cauliflower or 
string-beans. 

Fruit salad made of white grapes, oranges, 
and bananas, and dressed with mayonnaise 
dressing. 

Coffee mousse with small eakes. 
Bonbons and coffee. 

After the dinner, it would be pleasant to 
have either cards or dancing. You may be 
able to decorate the other rooms with the 
silver tinsel also and with white chrysan- 
themums and autumn leaves. Your in- 
vitations and place-cards may be written 

on silver paper. 

Mrs. C. B. L.—You should hold your 
reception or afternoon tea between five 
and seven o'clock. The invitations may 
be in the form of your visiting-card, with 





the words “at home between five and 
seven o'clock, December 1, 1909,” writ- 
ten in the left-hand lower corner. It will 


not be necessary to have invitations es- 
pecially engraved, although that is some- 
times done. Music is not necessary, al- 
though it is frequently given when as 
many invitations are issued as you are 
going to send out. 

The refreshments should consist of tea, 
chocolate, and coffee; small sandwiches of 


several kinds; little biscuits about two 
inches in diameter with deviled ham 
spread between; ices, small cakes, and 
bonbons. The refreshments should be 


placed upon the dining-table, and a pretty 
girl should sit at either end—the one pour- 
ing tea and the other chocolate or coffee. 

I think your idea of the chrysanthe- 
mums is a very good one, since your re- 
ception is to be given in November. You 
should consider somewhat the colors in 
your rooms in selecting the colors for 
your flowers, and when deciding upon the 
flowers for the table you should consider 
the gowns that are to be worn by the 
young girls who are to pour the tea and 
chocolate. It is not necessary to have all 
the rooms decorated with the same. color, 
unless they open very closely. If they 
do, sometimes it is better to keep the color 
the same. Pink chrysanthemums are love- 
ly and so are yellow. You should have 
eandles and shades of the same color as 
the flowers on the table, and instead of 
a cloth you should use doilies. 

Your guests will be expected to wander 
out into the dining-room at any time 
without being especially invited, aithough 
that is frequently done informally when 
the guests do not seem to wander that way 
of their own free will. The fact that the 
two girls are seated at the table ready to 
pour usually is sufficient hint for guests to 
go that way. Guests do not sit in the din- 
ing-room at all, and if you are to have so 
many probably there will not be room for 
them to be seated even in the other rooms. 

If there are any more suggestions that 


Good Form 


F sterfainment 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 
ee answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who 








The Bazar's 


All questions should contain the name and address of the 


I can make_I will be very glad to do so. 
If you care to write again, telling me the 
colors of your rooms, ete., I will be de- 
lighted to layeout a scheme of harmonious 
decoration for the flowers. 


Guost-PaRTY.—Your ideas about deco- 
rations for your Hallowe’en party are 
very original and good. The candles in 


the small pumpkins with silhouette shades 
will be very uncanny and attractive. You 
might add a few real jack-o’-lanterns in 
dark corners: I would not have any other 
light than candle-light. For decorations 
have black silhouettes of Salem witches 
and black eats pinned around on all 
sides. Call it a silhouette ghost-party, 
and request each one to come prepared to 
tell a very grewsome tale. When they 
arrive have the girls throw balls of yarn 
over the Lanisters into the hall below. 
keeping in the background themselves, and 
let the boys grab for the balls. This will 
decide the partners for the first part of 
the evening. Let the first part of the 
entertainment bea pantomime-party. Ask 
all the guests to talk in gestures without 


speaking. Afterward have a sheet drawn 
across between two rooms with a light 
behind and give ghost pictures. Later. 


have some one make black silhouette pic- 
tures of the different ghosts by drawing 
the shadow pictures on black paper, and 
afterward arrange these silhouettes in a 
room on white sheets and have a guessing 
contest as to whom the heads represent. 

Conelude your evening around an open 
fire with ghost stories. Let each one put 
a small piece of wood on the fire and make 
her story last as long as the piece of wood 
burns. You may even choose partners in 
telling stories by roasting chestnuts, nam- 
ing them, and letting the two whose chest- 
nuts jump together divide one story in 
parts, each helping the other out. For 
refreshments, if you wish to have some- 
thing original. have: 

Bean porridge. 
Brown bread and cheese sandwiches. 
Doughnuts. 
Individual pumpkin pies. 
Popcorn. 
Apples and cider. 

CoLLEGE GiRL.—Give a_ stunt - party. 
You, of course, know what that is, since 
you are in college. Ask all your friends 
to do the thing that they are particularly 
well able to do to amuse the others. One 
may be able to give a pretty little qance, 
another may be able to sing coon songs 
with a banjo accompaniment, | another may 


be able to give some imitations. The 
stunts, of course, must be done by the 


entertaining class. 

Ask your guests to come dressed in 
character. If you are not afraid of in- 
sulting the faculty, you might ask them 
to come dressed to represent members of 
the — or well-known characters in 
the town. If you have been making a 
study of some particular period of history, 
you could ask them to come representing 
characters of that time. I have heard of 
Chaucer parties, Shakespeare parties, and 
modern-fiction parties. In a college elass 
there are usually some particularly ap- 
propriate characters that may be taken 
which will afford more entertainment than 
any others. For souvenirs have’ some 
“ grinds ” on the individual girls. 

For this you might have in the centre of 
your refreshment table a large dish filled 
with asters. These asters are really made 
up into small bunches—as many bunches 
as there are girls, and to the stems of each 
bunch a small package is attached which 
is to serve as a souvenir. There is, of 
course, no water in the dish. From each 
bunch a ribbon of appropriate color should 
run to the edge of the table, and there you 
should have a little roll of parchment 
representing a diploma. Outside the rolls 
of parchment should be the names of the 
different girls. Inside the rolls should 
be written in a very amusing way rules 
about their future life. The little pack- 
ages attached to the bunches of asters 
should  contaigy “ grinds”; since each is 
attached to *. tiny diploma with the 
name, these may be made very personal. 
Decorate the table as a whole with golden- 
rod and asters, and have shades decorated 
with the same flowers for your candles. 
The refreshments may consist of: 

Pickle and cheese sandwiches. 
Fruit punch. 
Ice-cream and cake. 
Home-made candy. 

If you decide to give the party near 
Christmas decorate with holly. 
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Margaret Deland's 


WHERE THE LABORERS 
ARE FEW 


Love opening the heart and love 
glorified in the spirit—in Doctor Laven- 
dar’s parish of Old Chester—gives the 
| keynote of this new book. While con- 
valescing in a barn belonging to two 
old-maid sisters an injured circus 
acrobat brings into their lives the first 
disturbing element. 


(Uniform with “ An Encore.”) With Three Illustrations 
by Alice Barber Stephens, and Page Decorations in 
Tint. Crown 8vo, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top. 
(In a Box.) $1.50 


By James Branch Cabell C H IVA L RY 


“A little book,” says the author,“ wherein I treat of divers queens and 
of their love business.” This volume contains the complete Dizain of 
Queens. 










































































Ten eee in Full Color from Paintings by Howard ae and Others 
8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top. (In a Box.) $2.00 net 
McEnery 


CARLOTTA’S INTENDED st 


Carlotta is an Italian girl, very young and beautiful. Her father has 
a fruit-shop, and her mother, buxom and ambitious, keeps an eye out 
for eligible suitors who drop in to dally with Carlotta. 
Forget-Mie-Not Edition. (Uniform with “‘ The Woman's Exchange.) Ill’d. Post 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.25 


Peter Newell Calendar for 1910 


With a picture for every month, Peter Newell turns the year into a 
twelve-part panorama, each scene done in his own manner. The verses 
match the pictures. It will help to start the new year with a laugh. 

24 pages. With 12 Pictures executed in Three Colors, and Pictorial Cover. (In a Box.) $1.00 


Swiss Family Robinson 


Uniform with ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ’’ 


By Ruth 











Introduction by 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


HIS is the one book 
the rival of 


that could be called 
“Robinson Crusoe,” if 
any book could be. For that reason it has 
been made a companion volume to the 
other classic, the success of which really 
inspired this edition. Mr. Howells says in 
his introduction: “In these happy pages 
there is never any want of work or play, 
never any lack of sport. . . . The children 
need not be told outright that the morality 
is admirable, the old-fashioned piety beau- 
tiful. It is full of true affection.” 

Illustrated from Pen-and-Ink Drawings from Sketches made 
in the Tropics by Louis Rhead. Octavo, Cloth, $1.50 














Copyright, ig9, by liarper & Brothers 


This book is specially suitable for children 7 years and under 


| When Roggie and Reggie Were Five 


By GERTRUDE SMITH 





IE new story is laid in Washington. Miss Smith’s 
delightful children make the acquaintance of the 
sident, and are guests of honor at the White House. 


With Illustrations in Full Color, and Pictorial Cloth Cover. Quarto, $1.30 net 























By Peter Newell Pictures in Colors 


OMETHING new in the way of pictures and verse by this maker of fun. 
What is it? The best Peter Newell idea in a picture-book in colors—for 
grown-ups especially, and small people, too. A mischievous boy is playing 
with a pistol when it suddenly goes off. The hole in the book :narks its fun- 
strewn path. It is a real hole, too—a sure-enough hole cut through each page 
of the book. Full-Page Pictures in Colors. Small Quarto. Cloth, $1.25 
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THE POPULAR NATIONAL WOMAN'S MAGAZINE 


THE HOUSEWIFE 


Edited by LILIAN DYNEVOR RICE. Formerly Editor of The Delineator 


ALL THE REST OF THIS YEAR, AND 
ALL OF NEXT, WITH YOUR CHOICE 
OF ANY BOOK ON THIS on ‘60° 
SENT POSTPAID FOR 


HE HOUSEWIFE is a bright, entertaining monthly magazine containing many 
Of good, wholesome serial and short stories, and helpful articles of unquestioned 

merit presented in an interestingly instructive manner. It is the largest and 
best magazine for women published at a popular price, and has been recognized as the 
foremost Women’s Household Magazine by hundreds of thousands of readers through- 
out the land for the last twenty-four years 


NEW FASHIONS NEEDLE WORK 
SOCIAL CIRCLE EDITORIAL OUTLOOK 
COOKING CLASS LESSONS IN ECONOMY 


The contents of each number of THE 
name it bears. 














MOTHER’S REALM 
HOUSEHOLD HELPS 
TALKS ON HEALTH 
HousEwWIFE are exactly descrifed by the 
It is handsomely printed, with a cover in two or three colors on good 


paper, and profusely illustrated with the best work of artists of national reputation. 

Each number has enough good matter to keep up the interest from one issue to an- 

other. A magazine the woman looks forward to each month with that interest and 

joy which comes with the knowledge that a dear friend will pay her a pleasant visit. 
DOC GORDON ST. ELMO 


By MARY E. WILKINS-FREEMAN 


Doc Gordon will hold the interest from the open- 
The plot baffles the 


By AUGUSTA J. EVANS 
is the greatest and most popular of American 
novels. Millions of copies of it have been sold, 
and never was 
the sale so great 
as in recent years. 
The secret of its 
wonderful hold 
upon the reading 
public is probably 
due to the fact 
that it is a novel 
of intense dra- 
matic interest and 
extraordinary 
power, united with 
the element of hu- 
man interest ; it is 

pervaded with @ 
deep spiritual tone, and inculcates an absorbing 
moral lesson. Recently sold for $2.00 per copy. 


FAITH GARTNEY’S GIRLHOOD 
By MRS. WHITNEY 
is the most famous of Mrs. Whitney's books. This 
story, the writer says, was begun for young girls, 
but grew with them to womanhood. 


THE GAYWORTHY’S 


by the same author, is presented by us for the first time this 


~— A SUMMER IN 

LESLIE GOLDTHWAITE’S LIFE 
is the title of another most enjoyable book by Mrs. Whitney, 
well known to all. 

Mrs. Whitney is deservedly one of the most famous of mod- 
erm authors, not cnly because of her thorough knowledge of the 
manners and character of the persons of whom she writes, but 
also because of her sympathetic sentiments. These are all large 
volumes of nearly 400 pages each, well printed, and bound in 
colored cloth covers. 


ing chapters to the last line. 
reader's ingenuity 
and maintains his 
interest to the very 
end. Doc Gordon, 
of Alton, N.J., isa 
man of mystery 
even to the villa- 
gers and farmers 
among whom he 
passes his days. It 
is the most amus- 
ing and unusual 
anecdote of the 
year. Strange 
enough, it has a 
thrilling, wellnigh 
tragic sequ:l, which adds new and strange interest to 
the tale. Over 300 pages, handsome illustrations. 

THE CHIEF LEGATEE 

By ANNA K. GREEN 
"A great mystery story of New York. The finest 
narrative of its sort ever written."—N. Y. World. 
THE MAN BETWEEN 
By AMELIA E. BARR 

"No more startling story than 'The Man Between! 

has ever beea writtea."—N. Y. World. 

LATTER-DAY SWEETHEARTS 

By MRS. BURTON HARRISON 
"There is a never-flagging interest all through the 
course of this all-too-brief romance of up-to-date life." 


These books are beautifully Bound in Colored Cloth Covers, 
are well printed on Good Book Paper, and each contains a 
Frontispiece in Colors. 





SLUVAHLIAMS 
AVG-UdLLVI 





Every book in the following list 
has, in its turn, been the favorite of 
the American public, and they have 
all enjoyed an enormous sale for 
You know them all. 


They are well worth reading 
again. They are large books, con- 
taining from 300 to 500 pages, 
well printed and well bound in 


years. colored cloth covers. 
AIKENSIDE STEPPING 
By Mary J. Holmes HEAVENWARD 


By Elizabeth P. Prentiss 
WIDE, WIDE WORLD 


By Susan Warner 


MARION GREY 
By Mary J. Holmes 


QUEECHY 


By Susan Warner 


COUSIN HUGH 
BLACK ROCK By Mary J. Holmes 
By Ralph Connor SAMANTHA, 


ROSE MATHER 
By Mary J. Holmes 


AT SARATOGA 
By Josiah Allen's Wile 





HELEN’S BABIES 
AND MRS. MAYBURN’S TWINS 
By JOHN HABBERTON 
contains more merriment than any other book extant, 
and at ihe same time is wonderfully interesting. A 
masterpiece in every sense of the word, it awakens 
intense admiration while it produces hearty laughter. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS~ 2») mrs. MEADE 


Mrs. Meade’s stories of Girl life are full of absorbing interest and are always read with pleasure by 
every girl who is fond of good, wholesome reading. The list of titles follow: 


POLLY A GIRL IN TEN THOUSAND A BUNCH OF CHERRIES 
BAD LITTLE HANNAH GIRLS OF THE TRUE BLUE THEIR LITTLE MOTHER 
DADDY'S GIRL THE PALACE BEAUTIFUL A VERY NAUGHTY GIRL 
A WORLD OF GIRLS SWEET GIRL GRADUATE WILD KITTY 


THE HOUSEWIFE 


— FIFTEEN MONTHS AND ANY BOOK 
THIS PAGE SENT POSTPAID FOR 


ONLY 60 CENTS 


This is the Biggest Bargain Ever Offered, and you should sit 
We<>right down and write out your order. In the event of any o_o | 
dissatisfaction, the money will be returned cheerfully. 
Please remit by P. 0. Money Order <~* postage stamps. 


Boox Dept. THE HOUSEWIFE, 58 DUANE ST., NEW YORK 


; 


HANS BRINKER, 
or, THE SILVER SKATES 
By MARY MAPES DODGE 
Both boys and girls will find this a most delight- 
ful story. The adventures of Hans and Gretel pre- 
sent an object lesson of courage and nobility of 
character that will appeal to all alike. 
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NEW SHAKESPEARE— 


HARPER'S 





E feel that we are doing a 
distinct service in bring- 
ing to your attention this 

magnificent Shakespeare—the 

Harper Edition of Shakespeare’s 

Works. Years of careful effort 

and the ripest scholarship of the 

modern world have gone into the 
making of this 
greatest of edi- 
tions of the great- 
est of all writers. 
It is a splendid 
Shakespeare— 
and yet is more. 
Each of the 
plays is explained -. fi 

in an essay by the | f 

one scholar best 

equipped to tell 
all about it. And 
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SHAKESPEARE HOUSE, RESTORED 


SIDNEY LEE, the editor of the HARPER SHAKESPEARE, 


is chairman of trustees of this historic building. 


the names of these essayists read 
like a roll of honor. 

Think of getting (in addition to 
this great Shakespeare) essays by 
such distinguished men of letters 
as Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
Austin Dobson, Andrew Lang, 
Hamilton W. Mabie, W. E. Henley, 
Brander Mat- 
thews, George 
Woodberry, Ed- 
ward Dowden, 
Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, Edmund 
Gosse, Maurice 
Hewlett, and so 
on. These essays 
form a survey of 
the best in Eng- 
lish literature 
to-day. 
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It is a Complete Shakespeare—and eee 
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raphy, etc. — this edition is new 
original and of superb excellence. 
If I do —never before used. 


ill retu r~< in 


$2.00 a month until the made. 


id. It is understood that, 


ese @DpDO6g9 4662, + OO 


® 0 61s. 2 6 @ 0 © & do 8 8 Die 2s. > 6.0 


+ $3.00 and the price to $48.00. 











In every particular—prefatory essays, an- 
notations, glossary, illustrations, index, typog- 
and 
The 
type is strikingly large and clear, and 
The works 
could not be more substantially 


SEND THE COUPON NOW AND SEE 
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ta THE PIC TURES 


A notable picture has been prepared for each one Of the 
forty plays or parts of plays and poems. The artists—the 
greatest artists were- commissioned to paint the pictures, 
all under the direction of M. H. Spielmann, editor of 
“The Magazine of Art.” The artists include such great 
painters as Frank Brangwyn, A. R. A.; Frank Dicksee, 
R. A.; Hon. John Collier; W. Hatherell, R. I.; J. F. H. 
Bacon, A. R. A.; S. J. Solomon, R. A.; Dudley Hardy, R. I.; 
and so on. i 
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as there are in every other world. On the highest of these 
levels HarPER’s MAGAZINE has held its position undisputed 
for almost sixty years (its sixtieth birthday will be celebrated 
z; © in June). One thing more than all others has made for its 
ever-increasing succe$s—the keynote of its policy has been “always to 
be interesting.’’ Compare Harprr’s for any year with any other peri- 
odical. You will find that it has covered the widest range of interesting 
subjects, and has done it interestingly; that it has published the most 
notable articles; that its list of contributors includes the names of almost 
every great living writer of America and England. Its short stories (and 
there are at least seven in every number) are “ different” and are incom- 
parably more striking than can be found elsewhere. And a Harper 
serial is always the most important and successful novel of the year. 

HARPER’s is a magazine of ideals. It believes in steady and con- 
stant progress. It does not go up with a flare and then down again, 
but steadily upward. It is better to-day than it has ever been before. 
That its qualities are appreciated is amply testified to by the fact that its 
circulation has reached a new high-water mark, and that after its sixty 
years of success its growth to-day is more rapid than ever in its history. 

To give any complete outline of the plans of the MAGazine for the 
coming year is not possible, of course. A few of the notable features 
already arranged may be announced, but the best must come with the 
added charm of complete surprise and novelty. 


By Canoe from Winnipeg to Hudson Bay 


Kirk Munroe, who, by years of experience as a traveller in almost 
every corner of the world, is particularly fitted to undertake a perilous 
journey, is now making his way by canoe and on foot through an un- 
travelled wilderness of northern Canada. His purpose is to follow the 
most direct course possible from Winnipeg to Hudson Bay, and thence 
to go through the wind-swept straits to Newfoundland. Mr. Munroe 
goes in the interests of Harper’s, and the results of his journey should 
prove of absorbing interest. 


Margaret Deland’s New Novel 


No American writer of to-day has perhaps so strong a hold on the 
affections of her readers as Margaret Deland. The characters she has 
created in her “ Old Chester Tales’’ and her novels have come to be like 
those of Dickens and Thackeray, tried and trusted friends. Who is 
there who does not know and love Doctor Lavendar and little David? 
Mrs. Deland, after three years of constant work, has just finished a new 
novel which will begin soon in Harper's. It is in every way the strong- 
est and most vital novel that Mrs. Deland has written, and that is 
high praise indeed. 


The World of Art 


Events of the past year have shown that the American people are 
taking a constantly deeper interest in matters of art and are particularly 
desirous of keeping in touch with the work of foreign painters of the 
day. To meet this desire, HaARPER’s MaGazineE will publish during the 
coming year a number of articles by well-known authorities dealing with 
the men who have already won their laurels in their own lands but. are 
less widely known in this country. All of these articles will be elaborate- 
ly illustrated with reproductions of the artists’ work. Some will be 
written by men who are themselves distinguished painters. 


Has the South Pole Been Discovered ? 


Now that the North Pole has at last been reached, the eyes of the 
world are turned toward the south. Will this year, already famous by 
what has been accom- 
plished, bring also the news 
that the southernmost 
point has. been discov- 
ered? It seems not im- 
probable. At any moment 
news may come of the 
Charcot expedition, which 
has now been absent almost 
two years in the Antarctic, 
And, whatever the results, 
the first account of their 
adventures will appear by 
special arrangement in 
HARPER'S. 


A Novelist in 
the Orkneys 


Maude Radford War- 
ren, the novelist, has just 
returned from a trip to 
the Shetlands and the Ork- 
ney Islands, and to the 
strange and little-known islands of Aran, off the coast of Ireland. 
She has lived among the people and learned their many curious ways 
and customs. Mrs. Warren will contribute a number of articles on her 
visits to these quaint corners of the world. 


The Yale Expedition to Palestine 


Ellsworth Huntington, M.A., the head of the Yale Expedition, has 
just returned to * country after a year’s travel and exploration in 
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QHERE are various levels in the world of magazines, just 


Palestine. Mr. Huntington stands in the front rank of American 
travellers. He has written for HARPER’s MAGAzINE a group of papers 
of fascinating interest, embodying the results of his journey to .the 
Dead Sea and beyond, his visit to the ruins of the once famous desert 
city of Palmyra, where Zenobia ruled, and many other places of peculiar 
interest because of their literary and Biblical associations. Splendid 
pictures go with the articles, 


Capitals of the Orient 


Mr. W. J. Aylward is one of the most brilliant and versatile of our 
younger painters. He has recently visited the Orient, and in the 
MaGazine during the coming months 
he will present in picture and text his 
impressions of some of the great seaport 
cities of the East. Many of Mr. Ayl- 
ward's pictures will be reproduced in 
full color. 


The New Philanthropy 


Charity has ceased to be a matter 
of mere giving. The modern philan- 
thropist aims not only to relieve those 
in poverty and distress, but to find out 
the causes of these troubles and elim- 
inate them. The work is one which 
must interest every humane man and 
woman, and the results which are being 
accomplished are remarkable. Robert W. Bruere, of the New York 
Society for Improving the Condition of the Poor, will tell how the good 
Samaritan of to-day goes about his work, and how he is succeeding. 


The Wonderland of Science 


For some years two of Thomas A. Edison’s friends have been at work 
on a life of the great inventor. We had hoped for this last year, but 
Mr. Edison works slowly. This year we are sure of some chapters from 
the life of the most interesting man alive. The field of science is one in 
which HARPER’s MAGAZINE occupies a unique position. It is the only 
non-technical MAGAZINE for which the great savants and men of science 
of the world are willing to write. Harper’s has attained this position 
by publishing only articles of absolute authority by writers of un- 
questioned standing. And these articles are written in the simplest 
and most interesting way. 

Among the contributors in this field of fascinating interest are Prof. 
Frederick Soddy, of the University of Glasgow; Prof. Henry A. Torrey, 
of Harvard University; Prof. Robert Kennedy Duncan, of the University 
of Kansas; Prof, J. B. Watson, of Johns Hopkins, etc., etc., ete. 





Literature and Reminiscence 


In the field of literary reminiscence Harper's will present some 
peculiarly important contributions. Notable among these will be a 
number ,of articles prepared from the unpublished letters of the late 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, the poet, dealing with his early career as a 
war correspondent in the Civil War, and later with his life in New York 
in the sixties, in which a delightful picture is presented of the youth of 
many of our most distinguished men of letters with whom Mr. Stedman 
was associated. 

Ford Madox Hueffer, the nephew of the English painter Ford 
Madox Brown, will contribute papers in which a delightfully intimate 
picture is given of many of the great figures of the pre-Raphaclite group, 
including Rossetti, Watts, and Swinburne. There will be essays on 
literature and life by E. S. Martin, Edmund Gosse, W. D. Howells, and 
other well-known English and American writers. 


Short Stories 


A word or two more is perhaps pardonable about this most impor- 
tant feature of the Macazine. Theshort stories of HARpER’s represent 
the best work that is being done in this field to-day—by both Amer- 
ican and English writers. There is endless variety. The stories are 
stories of true quality, and here again it is a prime requisite that 
every story published shall be interesting. There will be at least 
seven complete stories in every number. 

Many of these stories deserve special mention—stories by Rudyard 
Kipling, Mark Twain, W. D. Howells, a group of notable stories by 
Margarita Spalding Gerry, and others by Arthur Sherburne Hardy 
and Edwin Lefevre. There will be tales by Joseph Conrad, Norman 
Duncan, Maurice Hewlett, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Georg Schock, 
Muriel Campbell Dyar, James Branch Cabell, Josephine Daskam Bacon, 
Howard Pyle, May Sinclair, James B. Connolly, Booth Tarkington, 
Perceval Gibbon, Emery -Pottle, Henry James, Thomas A. Janvier, and 
in fact by every author of distinction. 


Illustration 


In the beautifying of its pages and the illumination of its articles 
and stories with illustrations that really illustrate HARPER’s MAGAZINE 
has always led the world. Among those whose work is in itself the 
amplest guarantee of the highest standards are: Howard Pyle, W. 
Hatherell, R.I., Elizabeth Shippen Green, Frank Craig, Lucius W. 
Hitchcock, F. Walter Taylor, F. E. Schoonover, C. H. White, Howard 
E. Smith, May Wilson Preston, Peter Newell, F. Strothmann, W. D. 
Stevens, and André Castaigne. Henry Wolf will contribute frequent 
examples of his exquisite art of wood-engraving. 


BROTHERS = 54.00 a Year 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, - NEW YORK 
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